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Practice and Precept 



50a Albemarle Street, W. 

December 31, igo6. 

The meeting of the Headmasters' Conference this 
year took place at Malvern, where the members 
received a warm welcome at the picturesque school 
situated on the slopes of the Worcestershire hills. 
The breezy atmosphere outside was somewhat in 
contrast with the placid proceedings within : not 
that controversy was absent altogether, as there 
were one or two lively passages of arms between the 
'* old guard " of classical teaching, and the more 
progressive spirits of our younger headmasters. 
Briefly the result ol the meetings may be summarised 
in the con\-iction that the force of outside opinion is 
malting itself felt in this inner circle ; and though 
the stalwarts, as might be expected, will not go 
down without hghting, they are none the less cer- 
tain to be overcome by superior numbers in the end. 
In fact, all the motions which were carried to a 



division resulted in the victory of the more go- 
ahead section. 

The first item of importance was a proposal to 
support a Pubhc Schools Association in Canada 
(to be followed presumably by similar organisations 
in other colonies), for the purpose of getting the right 
sort of public school boy out into the undeveloped 
regions of the West. Too long the Empire has had 
to depend, in distant quarters, on our " waste 
products," and this has not endeared us to om^ rela- 
tives amongst whom they have gone ; so it has been 
thought expedient that a board should be appointed 
in Montreal to sift the quahhcations of intending 
settlers, who may, by producing a certificate from 
their school, obtain from it useful advice and possibly 
priority of employment where there is any competi- 
tion. Attention will be paid not only to mental 
excellence, but also to character : strangely enough 
no mention of the latter important consideration 
was included in the draft schedule presented to the 
Conference, but the omission did not go unde- 
tected. 
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The misfortunes of headmasters who have been 
removed from their positions without compensation 
were also discussed. Many schools lose their old 
clientile, owing to changes in the conditions of life 
in a neighbourhood and a consequent alteration in 
the type of its inhabitants. It was pointed out that 
although all minor officials who were removed by the 
Act of 1902 received some monetary solatium, head- 
masters who are now removed experience the utmost 
diflBculty in getting anything. It was suggested 
that local authorities would welcome some compul- 
sion in this matter, so the Conference passed a resolu- 
tion that legislation on this point is desirable, in 
view of what may happen in the future. This seems 
like our old friend, " old age pensions," in another 
disguise : but the principle is just, and we shall be 
glad to think that a similar wave of compassion 
may soon be extended to the much more nmnerous 
body of assistants. 

The pronunciation of Latin formed the most 
interesting topic, and it must be admitted that the 
debating on this subject was full of freshness and 
vivacity. The general feeling seemed to be that 
the Classical Association's recommendations should 
be put into force at once, and an effort was made to 
obtain some agreement upon this point. Logically, 
of course, nothing can defend the " old "pronuncia- 
tion of Latin ; but there are points in its favour, 
nevertheless, and authorities are not altogether 
agreed as to how far the new pronunciation should 
be pushed. In the end, the progressists won by a 
majority of three to one. It now remains to be seen 
whether the desired uniformity will follow : this 
seems rather doubtful, but it is at least certain that a 
large number of schools will take the plunge. In the 
end, the miiversities will come into line too : it 
was remarked that the reform could not come from 
them, as the ordinary undergraduate comes up with 
his accent formed, so to speak, and is not likely to 
adopt a new one simply because he has matriculated. 
The Headmaster of Westminster mentioned a 
curious reason for the " English " pronunciation of 
Latin, asserting that it had been deliberately 
enjoined by statute, so as to prevent the boys from 
understanding the Mass. But a good deal of water 
has flowed under the bridges since then. 

n 

^The poor Greek language received yet another 
blow, but with all our devotion to it we question 
whether the resolution that was carried will not 
do it more good than harm — at any rate, it will 



remove one of the things which causes the enemy 
to blaspheme. In future, it is reconmiended that 
Greek should not be a subject of examination for 
entrance scholarships into public schools ; and that 
pupils, as a whole, should not be obliged to begin its 
study before the age of thirteen or fourteen. In spite 
of the terrible prophecies indulged in by two or 
three headmasters that this will lead to the dis- 
appearance of Greek altogether from the school 
curriculmn, we are inclined to believe that it will 
strengthen the teaching of the subject. Many 
instances were adduced of boys who had become 
fine scholars after a late start in the language, and 
the objection on this point, at any rate, was fuUy 
met. If the dreadful result of the exclusion of 
Greek were likely to follow these changes, it would 
be a great disaster, in our opinion ; but we have 
more confidence in the sense of the parents than 
to believe it possible. 

The Education Bill of 1906 is no more, so it would 
be little better than useless to discuss its provisions, 
in spite of the confident prophesy of its resurrection 
which has been heard in some quarters. But there 
are lessons to be drawn from the struggle, neverthe- 
less. The first is, that it takes two sides to make a 
compromise ; and although in this case we must 
admit that Mr. Birrell did his best the feelings of 
the opposition proved too strong for the acceptance 
of his Bill in anything like its original shape. We 
need not discuss the wisdom or otherwise of its 
rejection ; but in the interests of education generally, 
we regret that the action of the extremists on both 
sides rendered a middle course impossible. The 
religious question must be settled some day, and 
imtil that happens the eternal bickering that must 
inevitably go on will do no good to education. 
The second point to notice is that the principles of 
popular control and freedom from tests are now 
definitely accepted by both sides, while Lord Cross's 
proposal that the Church should pay of its own free 
will for denominational teaching shows a statesman- 
Uke grasp of the tendency of the times, and an 
appreciation of the point where the shoe pinches 
that has too often been disregarded. 

The formal report of the Board of Education for 
the past year furnishes us with some interesting 
reading. One or two of the new points of departure 
have been alluded to before, such as the introduction 
of games into the school curriculum, and the em- 
phasis laid on moral instruction. In connectioa 
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with this second item we may mention that Professor 
Sadler has sent us a circular notifying the formation 
of a committee which proposes to inquire into the 
different systems in vogue in countries other than 
our own, with the view of comparing results and 
bringing experience to a focus. In certain cases 
the committee will arrange for more than one report 
on a particular country, so that the evidence \vill 
not necessarily be one-sided. The members are 
not by any means unanimous as to the value of 
such instruction, but all are agreed that the time is 
ripe for investigation ; so we may safely expect that 
before long we will have some trustworthy informa- 
tion to guide us in a matter with which we have 
only an imperfect acquaintance as yet. 

The examiners for the King's Scholarships are 
rather scat lung in their comments upon the ignorance 
of English displayed by the average embryo teacher. 
It is inevitable, we suppose, that the condition of 
this subject should be somewhat chaotic, in view of 
the official discouragement of the old-fashioned 
methods, without any hard and fast syllabus being 
provided as a substitute : but what is really 
wanted is an accurate knowledge of the proper use 
of words, and a better understanding of what is 
read. Furthermore, it should be remembered that 
few students can read advantageously without 
guidance, and still fewer teachers are fit to give it. 

Some time ago we drew attention to the fact that 
the Second International Congress on School Hygiene 
is to take place next year in London, from August 
5 to lo. The prehminary programme is already 
issued, and arrangements are being made to ensure 
a successful Conference. It is acknowledged that in 
Great Britain and Ireland we are rather behindhand 
in these matters ; and a glance at one of the articles 
in the present number will show how much better 
they manage these things in France. At the same 
time, it is evident that there has recently been a 
real awakening here as to the value of such study, 
and it was partly out of compliment to this tendency 
that the Conference decided to visit us next year. 
A big meeting of this kind cannot be held without 
money, and it is estimated that at least ;f30oo will 
be needed to cover expenses ; so the organising 
committee are appealing for donations, which may 
I be sent to the secretaries at the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. Margaret St., W. His Majesty the King 
has kindly extended his patronage to the movement, 
so it may be presumed that the appeal will not go 
unanswered. 



The Registration Puzzle 

By R. F. Cholmeley. M.A. 

Lord Monkswell's amendment to the Education Bill, 

accepted by the Government, provides for the formalion 
of a Register of Teachers, in one column, to be con- 
trolled by a Representative Professional Council. This 
is a very different thing from the old friend to whom we 
gave reluctant guineas, and whose ashes we had scarcely 
ceased to moisten with our tears. However, there are 
the ashes ; and here, arising from them, appears a new 
Phoenix, blessed by high educational authority, and 
welcomed alike, it would seem, by the headmasters of 
public schools and by the leaders of the National Union 
of Teachers. 

What will it do ? What does the demand for a Register 
of Teachers mean, to begin with ? The answers vary ; 
but the gist of them all may be summed up in one phrase 
— the status of the profession. We who teach have been 
told so often that nobody respects us as we ought to be 
respected, we have declared so often that nobody pays us 
as we ought to be paid, that we naturally welcome any 
plan which looks as though our existence were to be 
formaUy recognised and our qualifications formally 
weighed and appreciated. 

If a Register of Teachers would put us in the way of 
being more justly estimated and more Uberally paid, it 
would at any rate confer a benefit upon us : and so far 
as we can discover a likelihood that any particular 
register will do this, we shall be justified in applauding 
it. How far can we discover such a likelihood ? To be 
an efficient means of compelling respect and remunera- 
tion a Register ol Teachers must possess two essentials : 
it must set up or endorse a high standard of fitness, and it 
must distinguish sharply between those who attain and 
those who fail to attain to that standard. There must 
be a standard and a sanction. If it can do these things, 
and if either by the authority of the Government or the 
agreement of those who employ us, the verdict of the 
register can be made effective, so that not to be on the 
register shall mean not to enter the teaching profession, 
or at any rate not to remain in it with any happy prospect, 
it will be a formidable weapon against those who regard 
the schoolmaster as a kind of domestic servant, and 
against those who think £200 a year a magnificent 
salary for a teacher. It will rout contempt and parsi- 
mony — so we are told ; it will show that we can do what 
we profess to do, and by an obvious corollary, that we 
ought to be handsomely paid for doing it. 

Can a register do anything of the kind ? It is quite 
certain that in its original form the Teachers' Register 
did nothing of the kind. It did not set up or endorse a 
high standard of anything, whether of learning or of 
teaching ability or of anything else ; its attempt to 
distinguish teachers who could do one kind of thing 
from teachers who could do another earned it ]>lenti(ul 
vituperation ; and— what was even worse as a practical 
defect — nobody in autliority paid the slightest attention 
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to it. But it cleared the air. We learnt several things 
from it. We learnt, first, that no general standard of 
learning was possible, unless the standard were put so 
low as to be ridiculous ; second, that no register which 
was based upon the distinction between elementary and 
secondary teachers had a chance of obtaining the 
support of the former ; and third, that nobody had a 
clear i4ea of what constituted fitness to teach. There 
were other difficulties in the way of its success no doubt ; 
but those are the three difficulties upon which it was 
mainly wrecked, and unless at least those three difficulties 
can be met and overcome, no register has the smallest 
chance of success. Many of those who supported the old 
register allowed themselves to be fascinated by the 
analogy of the medical profession. There is something 
in that analogy, but like all analogies it is misleading 
unless the essential distinctions are duly considered. 
These essential distinctions are as follows : First, the 
teaching profession is necessarily by far the wider and 
more comprehensive, and therefore the less homo- 
geneous of the two. The teaching profession is almost 
co-extensive with the community ; the medical profession 
is almost confined to one section of it, it is a middle-class 
profession. Second, the medical profession rests as nearly 
as may be upon a definite standard of knowledge com- 
bined with a definite amoimt and kind of practice, 
which assures a definite kind of competence. Differences 
of ability emerge ; but the qualification required from a 
medical practitioner is a guarantee of a definite ability 
to perform certain services for any one who may require 
them. No such exact assurance is possible in the case of 
teachers ; the teaching profession cannot rest upon a single 
qualification. Third, the medical man, once qualified, 
rests upon his own efficiency : the teacher is inextric- 
ably boimd up with his school. The interdependence of 
school and teacher cannot be neglected, or no organisa- 
tion of either is possible. Fourth, the business of the 
medical man is with the occasional and abnormal wants 
of mankind ; the business of the teacher is with the 
perpetual and the normal. The doctor is a sudden 
dictator ; the teacher is a daily counsellor. Last, the 
organisation of the medical profession possesses a definite 
legal sanction. Only a properly qualified medical man 
can sue for fees and give a death certificate. Anybody 
may prescribe for you ; only the doctor may kill you, and 
insist on being paid for it. Medical registration protects 
the public, and the doctor, against the unqualified 
practitioner ; it outlaws the quack. Can the registra- 
tion of teachers outlaw the quack ; and if not, can it do 
anything worth doing ? 

Let us look again at one of the elementary distinctions 
between the relations of the public with the medical man 
and with the teacher. Wc call in the medical man ; we 
send our sons and daughters to school. The parent does 
not dioose a teacher — except where he is in a position to 
consider the rival reputations of several headmasters ; 
he chooses a school ; or more often he has no choice in the 
matter, thexx) is the school at his doors, and whether he 
like it or no, to that school his children must go and be 



taught. The governing body chooses the headmaster, 
the headmaster chooses the teachers, the parent chooses 
^or gets— the scboc^ The parent, then, comes into 
touch with the teacher only throng the schooL If iU 
parents wanted the same kind of edncatkn for their 
chiklren, just as all people with broken legs (exoept 
Christian Scientists) want the same kind of treatment 
for their legs, the problem would be oomparativdy 
simi^. We might have only one kind of sdxx>l and (Hily 
one kind of curriculum and only one kind of teacher; 
we might register all the teachers of the right kind, and 
refuse to allow anybody else to teach. In elementary 
education we have something hke thb simplicity; 
yet according to the latest statistics not much more ttuin 
half of the total number of elementary teachers are 
certificated, and not much more than a quarter are 
both certificated and trained. But as soon as we get 
beyond the elementary stage, it becomes evident that 
no simple register of persons qualified to teach will be 
of any use. It must be remembered that there are two 
sets of people to be satisfied. The teacher wants to fed 
that he is certified able to do something ; those who set 
him to work want to feel that there is a guarantee of his 
competence. Let us take these two desires separately. 
The teacher must be certified to know something to 
begin with. What must he know ? The combined 
wisdom of distinguished educationists has suggested a 
Pass Degree as the standard. That is at any rate not a 
very onerous qualification ; the justification for it is that 
a higher standard would exclude a large niunber who 
are perfectly able to do the work which they profess 
to do. It is, however, a purely arbitrary standard ; and 
though it would exclude most nursemaids (some of 
whom have as good a right to be registered teachers as 
any of us), it would include a large mmiber whom no 
amoimt of registering would get into any first-rate schooL 
Whatever standard of knowledge be taken we shall find 
ourselves in the same difficulty ; it is absurd to say that 
no one who is not up to the standard of a Pass Degree is 
fit to teach anything ; it is equally absurd to say that 
every one who reaches that standard is fit to teach 
anybody ; and yet imless the register comes to that, 
what does it come to ? Certainly it does not come 
to as much as the Medical Register, which asserts, and 
is backed by the law in asserting, that my broken leg 
is safe in the hands of a registered practitioner, and 
in nobody else's. 

But besides the standard of knowledge, there is the 
standard of training. The Bishop of Bristol said in the 
House of Lords the other day that the old register had 
" given an enormous impulse and stimulus to the training 
of teachers m the University of Cambridge." Supposing 
we add to the intellectual qualification implied in the 
possession of a degree such a practical qualification as is 
implied in the Cambridge training certificate, where are 
we ? What justification is there for putting on a 
register everybody who is up to the Pass Degree standard 
—or any other standard that may be chosen — and has 
passed satisfactorily through a course of training? 
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What justification is there for keeping the rest of the 
world off that register, and how are the pubhc and 
the teachers going to be the better for it ? The public 
wants good schools ; the teacher wants good pay, con- 
sideration — in a word, status. Surely it is evident that 
the whole problem depends upon the schools. Where are 
the children going to be taught ? Where is the teacher 
going to be employed ? Who is going to offer him a 
post because he is registered ? Will it be a better post ? 
Is it a good tiling that it should be a better post because 
he is registered ? These are the practical questions j 
and they have got to be answered if the register is to he 
more than a list such as any clerk could compile. The 
problem is not how to send some thousands of separate 
teachers out into the open with tickets of proficiency 
for parents to choose from : the problem is how to staff 
schools of every icind from the elementary to the great 
public school. The register has got to help the head- 
master and the headmistress to choose their colleagues ; so 
far as it can do that it will help both the public and the 
teaching profession ; if it cannot do that, it will be 
worth no more than an expurgated edition of the School- 
masttrs Ytarbook. 

Now unless we are to assume that inscription upon a 
register warrants a prima-facie assumption of equality 
among all who are there inscribed, it is plain that only 
in the case of schools staffed from those who can just 
get a Pass Degree will the register be of any practical 
use to anybody. Only on that line will the registered 
and the unregistered compete ; and just on that line— 
wkerevtr it be drawn— wiW the absurdity of the register 
be seen. It cannot help to determine what sort of school 
the teacher is fit to serve, nor what sort of work he or she is 
fit to do in any given school ; and its defenders fall back 
on a pious hope that it may be a guarantee of superior 
quality that shall in time pervade every school m the 
kingdom. The distinction between elementary and 
secondary schools is to vanish, but the registered teacher 
is to bring the secondary spirit to all that he touches, 
whether Hht a b ab or the Binomial Theorem, while tlie 
unregistered, though he may do the same kind of work 
in the same kind of school, must acknowledge that he is 
on a lower plane — and accept contentedly a lower salaiy, 
no doubt. It the Pass Degree standard were adopted, 
some 300 elementary teachers would — as things go at 
present — be added to the register every year. It would 
be interesting to have the views of the odd 40,000 trained 
and certificated teachers upon the precise value of that. 
A register of differentiated classes of teachers is impossible, 
because no one will admit that he ought to be in a lower 
class than any one else ; a register of undifferentiated 
teachers is absurd, because the only facts worth register- 
ing are those which differentiate them into classes. 

It is not as if there were nothing better to be hoped 
for. The true path to the organisation of the teaching 
profession is through the organisation o! the schools. 
That path was pointed out in the concluding portion of 
that unanswerable memorandum in which the Board of 
Education justified its abandonment of the old register. 



It is in the recognised school, not in the registered 
teacher, that the promise of the future lies. What that 
proTfise is 1 hope to be allowed to show in another 
article. 



The Supply of Books in 
Schools 

By G. H. Clarke, M.A. 

As books are a necessity both to masters and boys 
no excuse need be made for discussing how they can be 
provided most conveniently, and kept most safely. 

There are two distinct systems of book supply in 
vogue; (i) boj-s procure such books as they require, 
and keep them for their own ; (2) the school provides 
all books and lends them to boys in turn. 

(i) The first of these systems is doubtless the best 
from a teacher's point of view. All boys have, or can 
have, the exact book needed ; certain lxx>ks wilt be 
useful for a younger brother or for after life, and in 
many cases will come to be looked on as old friends. 

The drawback to this plan is, of course, its expense. 
Too often, books are dianged, and an unnecessary 
number of books required of each boy. The remedy 
for this evil lies with the headmaster : it is possible to 
draw up an economical book list, and to keep to it. 

In other ways too abuses have been introduced. 
One of the staff writes a treatise, and out of kindness 
to him the work has to be procured by every boy who 
can possibly use it, or perhaps even who can't. In 
boarding-schools, chiefly in those of an inferior type, 
books are charged in the bill at published prices ; as 
he who supp]ie.s the books, not to mention any august 
person by name, buys his stock at a large discount and 
retails it at the full price, it is dearly to his interest 
to encourage a considerable use of books. This custom 
was so widespread a few years ago that publishers 
hesitated to issue books at net prices, because the 
trading schoolmaster would not buy them, as his profit 
on them was less than on books priced in the old way. 

Having mentioned one system of procuring books, 
we may glance at two or three other ways of bringing 
their tools to the young workmen. 

A school librarian acts as a bookseller, buying books 
as advantageously as he can, and selling them to boys 
at such a price as will cover expenses. This is the most 
satisfactory plan, but it can only be worked properly 
at a large school, and requires an experienced man to 
carry it out. 

The next best system is to arrange with a neighbouring 
bookseller to supply stationery, books, &c., coming up 
to school to receive orders and to deliver goods. Discount 
can be secured by this means, and a fairly rapid delivery 
be ensured, if only an intelligent bookseUer can be found 
— not always an ea.sy matter. 

(z) None of these methods offers any check on an 
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extravagant requirement of books ; and the exces- 
sive demands of schoolmasters have led to the adoption 
of the last and worst system, from the point of view of 
the educationist. 

In calculating their charges school authorities lay 
aside a certain sum a head yearly to be spent on books, 
which are lent to the boys. The user of the book is, 
of course, responsible for it and must give it back, 
when done with, in good condition. Except that a 
good deal of trouble is entailed on the librarian, little 
harm is done so far. 

But, for economy, books must serve more than one 
generation of boys, consequently they are passed on, 
spreading germs of disease among each relay of readers. 
Besides, for economy again, one cannot keep a quantity 
of dead stock in one's store-rooms ; so old-fashioned 
books are handed out to new-comers, to avoid the expense 
of fresh purchases, term by term. 

If, on the other hand, a proper supply of books is 
issued, the saving to parents is not considerable, for they 
pay larger fees instead of booksellers' bills, and the 
boy leaves school with no books belonging to him. 

The school must reckon on spending a sovereign a year 
in books, &c., for each boy, and on suffering from 
wastage. The parent may save a little, but the learner 
will probably have inferior books to use. 

If, by reason of a change of headmaster or of the 
chief examination worked for, any large alterations 
are made in the syllabus, the expense to the school is 
very heavy. 

The question of how a boy should keep his books 
at school is easily solved. He must have a locker in 
which all his property can be safely stored, and he must 
have a key to it. 

The best lockers are those known as the St. Paul's 
lockers, which provide for books as well as for coats and 
caps. At any rate, some kind of locked receptacle is 
a necessity. 

If not, all a boy can do is to leave his books in his desk 
at the mercy of any one who comes into the room and 
sits at his desk. Of course, there is no diflSculty if a 
form occupies one room only, and that room is not used 
by any other class. But this is, rightly or wrongly, 
usually impossible. The claims of science, drawing, 
gynmastics and carpentry call boys away from their 
class-room, which is probably in turn invaded by a form 
which has just left one of the rooms mentioned above. 

Desks themselves are not as a rule provided with 
locks, and are defenceless. We need not suppose malice. 
Perhaps the incomer puts something into the desk; 
in his hurry to leave he very likely takes out, in all in- 
nocence, more than he put in. There are numberless 
ways in which books stray, not to mention loss directly 
attributable to the owner. A locker large enough to 
hold both books and coat saves all provision of cloak- 
rooms, for lockers can be arranged along the walls of 
corridors, and wherever space allows. 

The moral is then, let the boy supply his own books, 
and the school provide a safe place in which he can 
keep themt 



The Public Library and 
the School 

By Thomas Coulson 

At the Library Association Conference held in Leeds in 
1904 it was decided to appoint a conunittee to collect 
information and advise die Association as to the best 
means of working in co-operation with the schools in each 
town where a library was established. A huge mass of 
material was gathered during the two years of this 
committee's existence, and among the final resoluticns 
which its members recommended for adoption by the 
Association were the following; 

" In order that children from an early age may 
become accustomed to the use of a collection of 
books, it is desirable (a) that special libraries fOT 
children should be established in all public libraries ; 
and (b) that collections of books be formed in all 
elementary and secondary schools. 

" That conferences between librarians and teachers 
be held from time to time. 

"That there should be some interchange of repre- 
sentation between the library and the education 
committees." 
These were the rules for the guidance of those 
interested in the movement, and an opportime moment 
now has arrived for judging the work already accom- 
plished in the direction of co-operation between library 
and school. 

In the infancy of the public Ubrary movement its 
most sanguine supporters would not have predicted the 
rise of the institution to the position it has attained 
as a factor in national education. But with proper 
provision and a sympathetic co-operation between a few 
librarians and teachers the two public educational insti- 
tutions which they represent have been made the 
complement one of the other. 

Presuming that it is desirable to imbue scholars with 
a love of good literature — which is admittedly the 
only way to oust a love of reading trash — and a desire 
to acquire knowledge, how could the end be better 
attained than by teaching the scholars to regard the 
public library as a continuation school, available for use 
almost without restriction? Even in the smallest 
libraries of the country there is stored a representative 
selection of books dealing with a wide range of human 
knowledge, increasing every day, and selected and 
administered by educated men who are specially trained 
for the work. 

It is a fatal mistake to belittle education by supposing 
it to b^in and end with the work done in school and 
college. Education begins with consciousness and ends 
only when consciousness fails, and the established insti- 
tutions can only provide for its nourishment. Hitherto, 
then, the nourishment has appeared to end while the 
education of the average child was in infancy. Now 
means are provided in almost every town for the unceas- 
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rag progress of education, and one of them is the public 
library. We must not suppose, however, that the 
rhildren will take naturally (as ducks to water) to the 
library, regarding it as a means of attaining their end. 
They must be educated to its use, made famJhar with 
the noble ends to which it will carry them, and taught to 
regard it as containing unbounded possibilities in the 
provision of food for the intellect. It is only by impress- 
ing the susceptible mind of youth with the advantages 
which the libraries afford that we can expect to attain 
the desired consummation. 

In America the administration of juvenile hbraries 
has become a science in itself. The librarians in charge 
of the departments are invariably women, who are often 
specially trained in the Ubrary schools for work in that 
ffflrticular branch. Departures from routine work have 
been made in many American towns, some of which have 
I been adopted in a modified form by librarians in this 
country. The iibrarian of Cardiff, for instance, deserves 
I credit for inaugurating a system of lectures for school 
children. Such schemes can be adopted without incon- 
venience to either teacher or librarian, and school 
authorities should be persuaded to count class visits 
to the library in their record of attendances. It is a 
simple matter to provide an abundance of illustrations 
with short and simple lectures, particularly when 
museums are attached to the hbrary. Mr. Ballinger, 
Cardifi's Ubrarian, found lectures on " Bridges " and on 
"Evolution of Books" to be of perennial interest to 
both boys and girls. 

But these lectures, while aiming at educating the 
scholars, should be mainly directed to familiarising them 
with the contents of the library. Once the children 
recognise the value of the library in supplying their 
needs in one or two subjects, they will learn to seek 
aid from it in others. 

If the first recommendation of the Library Association 
is to be followed it will be found almost impossible 
adequately to provide for the maintenance of school 
libraries, even in those towns where the library income 
is Iar]ge: since it has been found that the irf. in the 
£ rate levied for library purposes is merely sufficient 
for immediate needs. Where it has been found 
impossible to grant any financial aid for establishing 
school libraries a scheme can be formulated whereby 
the teacher's influence will be enlbted, Whatever 
system may be adopted, unless the sympathies of the 
teachers are enlisted, the efforts will be fruitless. 
Teachers have a greater influence over the scholars 
Ihan the librarian can ever hope to possess : and when 
this influence is exercised in guiding and encouraging 
the children in the right way to read, the library will 
be productive of more good than by a mere haphazard 
circulation of books. Indeed, until teachers and 
librarians realise the value and importance of co- 
operation in this matter, we cannot hope to arrive 
within even a measurable distance of our ideal. 
I The Bootle Pubhc Library Committee has elaborated a 
scheme foi issuing books from the central library through 
the schools. Entry forms for the scholars may be had 



from the teachers, which are sent when filled in to the 
library for the registration of the scholar as a borrower. 
When books are required the scholars hand to the teacher 
a list of what they want to read, and these hsts are 
forwarded to the library, where the books are looked 
out by the assistants and sent to the school for 
distribution. 

In addition to the advantage conferred by the 
co-operation of the teacher it is claimed to be an 
improvement on the school library, inasmuch as the 
scholar is allowed a much larger field of selection when 
drawing upon the central library stock. For instance, 
the books are available during school vacations ; boys 
and girls who have just left school can continue their 
reading afterwards ; and the books will always be 
under the direct care of the library assistants, who 
will see that they are kept in good order. 

Many hbrarians urge the abolition of the school as 
the place for the issue and return of books, maintaining 
that on all occasions the scholars should be permitted 
to visit the library and become familiar with its contents. 
When the children leave school they find that they borrow 
books under different conditions, being cast entirely 
on their own resources so far as finding their reading 
material is concerned, a work which has previously 
been done for them by the library assistants. 

The reverse of this system of circulating books is 
the establishment of school libraries, as in Cardifi, 
In this town the education authorities were persuaded 
to take over the financial responsibility of establishing 
and maintaining the libraries. The rate levied for doing 
this amounted to about i</. in the £. Small as this sum 
appears it is just one half of the Ubrary's income, and, 
therefore, a welcome alleviation. The pubhc librarian 
gives advice to the school library as part of his 
duties, and thus is secured the administration of a 
trained official to reUeve the school teachers from an 
addition to their labours beyond the distribution of 
books to the scholars. No financial responsibility 
whatever is placed upon the teachers who look after 
the hbraries. 

Whether or not this is the best scheme for promoting 
the love of reading among the children depends upon 
the education authorities. If they grant the necessary 
financial help, there is no need why the system should 
not be worked with the success which has attended the 
e Sorts of the Cardiff teachers and librarian. But 
if this aid is not forthcoming it will be impossible for 
the public libraries to supply the schools without injury 
to their other departments 

The advantage of this system lies in the continual 
intercourse of teacher and scholar in the matter of the 
selection and use of books. For advice should not 
be given solely to assure a good selection of books : 
the scholars shoitd be educated to extract the good 
and ignore the dross, to appreciate the true value of 
literature, and to imbibe the subtle influences which 
are continually at work while we are reading. "All 
the known world," says Voltaire, "excepting only 
savage nations, is governed by books " ; and if the . 
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truth of this assertion is to be maintained surely our 
children should receive introduction by capable 
masters into the vast field of knowledge which is 
offered by the establishment of Ubraries. A close 
acquaintance with libraries will breed an intimacy 
with books which will equip the scholar for his or her 
adventures in the realm of learning which can be explored 
by reading only. 

A substitute (though a rather ineffective one) for the 
permanent school library is the loan of boxes of books 
to schools. These boxes generally contain from fifty 
to two hundred and fifty volumes. The parcels are 
made to circulate among the schools to provide variety. 
This system of course materially decreases the stock of 
the central library, and possibly in a small degree its 
efficiency. 

An encouragement to reading which has been 
adopted in some places is an exhibition of books. 
As a rule these exhibitions deal with a particular phase 
of school work, and all the books on the subject which 
the library contains are collected for exhibition. No 
great labour is attached to making the selection and 
showing the books in a convenient room. The work of 
explaining and describing may be left to the teachers, 
who can emphasise the portions closely related to the 
everyday studies of the children. Such exhibitions open 
up what would otherwise be a somewhat contracted 
field of study. 

An excellent means of stimulating and maintaining 
the interest of the young people is for the hbrary 
to subscribe to the junior course of the National Home 
Reading Union. The magazine of the section should also 
be placed upon the table in the juvenile reading room, 
and opportunities will easily present themselves to 
the teacher for collecting the more earnest readers 
and for holding the informal discussions which are 
recommended for a closer study of the books. 

Though the juvenile readers' room is subsidiary to the 
circulating library it is, nevertheless, a department 
worthy of serious consideration. It is desirable to give 
the children every encouragement to make the most of 
fresh air, but still there are times when such con- 
siderations as the inclemency of the weather make it 
advisable to provide a place of refuge which may still 
preserve a resemblance to an educational institution. 
New libraries are nearly all planned with a room which 
is to be devoted to the juvenile section of their readers, 
and the subject is taking a larger place in the dis- 
cussions of librarians than it has done formerly. 

Nothing so intellectually unwholesome or repulsive 
can be imagined as the modem provision of children's 
papers, despite Mr. Chesterton's defence of them. Some 
few have sufficient merit to make them acceptable, 
and the library would do well to utilise every facility 
it can offer for pushing these into a foremost place. 
But there is abundant proof of the damaging influence 
of undesirable papers, and the enormous circulation 
of some of them testifies to the extent of their 
influence. No better work can the library do for its 



young readers than devote some of its efforts to the 
stamping out of any desire to read such rubbish. 
The best means, of course, for doing this is to provide 
as a counter-attraction healthy food for the yomig 
mind, and an inviting and comfortable room in which 
to partake of it. 

The rules should all be framed with the purpoae <rf 
encouraging the young readers to higher flights. The 
grandmotherly rules, such as that which forbids the 
children to borrow any book save those mentioned in the 
juvenile catalogue of the library, should be abolisbed. 
The library does not encourage precocity. The cata- 
logues for the children, while being simple, should be 
plentifully supplied with information which will be a 
guide to them in their reading, directing the way to 
knowledge. The choice of all the reading should be 
very carefully directed, and harder books should be kd 
up to by a graduated sequence. 

I have endeavoured briefly to sketch some of the 
past efforts made by librarians to cater for child readeis. 
It is a good work, and capable of expansion, but 
much yet remains to be done. It sadly lacks outside 
interest. In almost every case it is the librarian who 
formulates and carries on the scheme, the onlookers 
dropping words of encouragement but offering no hdjp. 
Unless aid is forthcoming many librarians will refuse 
to add to their already onerous duties a work which 
is not far removed from teaching their readers. A 
sympathy should exist between the school-teacher afid 
the librarian throughout the country, a sympathy by 
which each can help the other in their work. 

A child educated to the use of the public library and 
deriving the benefits which it affords, will, without 
doubt, be a brighter and apter pupil than another who 
neglects reading. Every effort should be directed to 
moulding the young idea to a just appreciation of the 
benefits which may be derived from the hbrary and 
from the habit of reading when once it is acquired. 
These benefits last while consciousness survives 
Wherever there is life there is growth. The mind is 
unceasing in its endeavours to expand, and there is 
no cessation of mental evolution. It is the aim of 
educationists to provide a firm foundation for the 
intellectual edifice, and this is the work of the schools. 
But the process of erection must go on after the 
school has accomplished its work, or we should have an 
incomplete building. As the progress of the intellect 
depends largely on book knowledge the library can 
fittingly complete the work began by the school 
But to make it as nearly perfect as possible the colt 
of reading should be encouraged to its utmost when 
the mind is yet susceptible. Conferences between 
librarians' and teachers' associations would do much to 
stimulate the movement. 



In connection with the above we may mention that we 
have received an excellent catalogue of educational woiki 
compiled by the Cardiff librarian which is a veritable 
mscum for intending teachers. 
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Boys at Fourteen 

By H. Bompas Smith, M.A. 

A boy's, full life at a secondary school may be divided 
into three main periods. The first of these extending 
to the age of twelve or thereabouts is, in most respects, 
a continuation of the age of childhood. The boy of 
ten should feel at home in his environment ; he ought 
to lead a happy Ufe with little thought of distant ends. 
The world, as a rule, is for him a pleasant place, full 
of interests and opportunities, with knocks to be 
accepted by the way, but soon forgotten when the 
pain is over. He readily confides in any one who is 
kind to him, but regards it as quite the natural thing 
that trouble should be taken on his behalf. His law 
is personal authority or custom, and his motives gener- 
ally lie on the surface. 

But in the second period, from roughly twelve to 
sixteen, all this is changed. The characteristic feature 
of this age is the consciousness of antagonism between 
the boy's growing personality and the limitations 
imposed upon him by the conditions of his life. He 
feels the unrest and strain which herald the emergence 
of new powers. He is beginning to realise the signifi- 
cance of voluntary action ; the world is no longer 
merely a sphere in which activity for its own sake 
is a delight, but a field of battle in which great prizes 
may be won, though foes are many, and at times over- 
strong. In short, he is entering upon his heritage 
of personality. At ten he was st^ a child, at fourteen 
one instinctively feels that he must be treated as a 
person who demands, with justice, that his rights 
should be respected. Now, healthy personality in- 
volves the development and harmonious ordering of the 
powers of thought, and will, and feeling, and the great 
task of the age we are considering is to achieve the first 
steps in this development. The old largely unconscious 
unity has been broken up, and the deeper unity which 
is to take its place must be attained by the gradual 
formation of habits of deliberate judgment and pur- 
posive action. The contradictory impulses so prominent 
in early adolescence must thus be brought under the 
control of reason. 

This growth in the sense of personality is apparently 
the result of a rapid increase in physical stature and 
mental power. In the report of the Anthropometric 
Committee of the British Association the average 
annual increase in height between thirteen and sixteen 
was given as 4.47 in., and the accompanying increase 
in weight as about 12 lbs. a year. Moreover, it is 
remarkable that in the normal boy this rapid growth 
does not involve a corresponding loss of physical vigour. 
One not infrequently meets with boys who have out- 
grown their strength, but such cases are exceptional ; 
on the average, tiiere is an annual gain in muscular 
strength almost, though not quite, as great as in the 
years immediately preceding and following this period, 
and the power of resisting fatigue reaches its maximum 



at fifteen. It has been stated* that there is con* 
sequently httle danger of overworking boys at this 
age, but the wide range of individual differences which 
is specially marked about fourteen renders this pro- 
nouncement liable to considerable reservations ; at 
any rate, the cases of over-exertion in play seem to 
increase in frequency about this time. 

The mental and moral significance of the physical 
changes which occur concurrently with this growth 
is universally recognised by all serious schoolmasters, 
but the corresponding necessity for physical as well 
as moral treatment for the morbid phenomena, which 
in some cases manifest themselves during these years, 
has hardly been so generally appreciated. The close 
connection between body and mind seems then to 
exercise a special influence on character, and the two 
sides of the boy's nature must always be thought of 
as intimately related. 

Parallel with this accelerated bodily development 
comes a marked evolution of mental force. This 
shows itself, for instance, in the greater coherence 
of his psychological processes. He can pursue com- 
paratively intricate trains of thought or long sustained 
piuposes, can form general rules of conduct, and 
relatively comprehensive conceptions. All of these, 
indeed, are apt to conflict with one another, but they 
individually form coherent mental series of a more 
developed type than was possible in earlier years. 

This mental growth has been illustrated by a large 
number of experiments. Thus, the use of simple 
sentences in written compositions was found by one 
observer to decrease by 30 per cent, between the 
ages of ten and fifteen, the year of greatest change 
being from thirteen to fourteen. Again, a large number 
of descriptions of conunon articles by children from 
six to fifteen years of age were examined with the 
object of ascertaining their power of using general 
concepts. It was found that at the age of eight the 
children who defined the object by its use (a knife is 
to cut bread) were ten times as numerous as those 
who defined by means of a larger term (a dog is an 
animal), while at fourteen the proportion was less 
than three to two. Or, to take an instance from school 
life, the young child looks upon punishment as primarily 
a form of revenge, f but at fourteen many boys regard 
it as a means for the prevention of future offences, and 
even as an instrmnent for the reformation of the 
culprit. 

There are, however, other signs of the greater inten- 
sity of life characteristic of this age. It manifests 
itself, for instance, in the boy's strong, sometimes 
violent, emotions, jealousy, rivalry, love, hate, con- 
tempt or hero-worship. Another common form is an 
absorbing ambition to excel, whether on the football 
field, or in the form room, or in the wider world of 
later life. The boy is generally anxious to try his 
strength ; is often combative, headstrong, argumenta- 

* Report of Commission on Secondary Education, v. 356. 
t Curious instances are given in Earl Barnes's Studies in Educa- 
tion. 
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tive, or quarrelsome. He delights in the consciousness 
of his growing powers, and feds that he has the world 
before him. 

But this energy has its ebbs and flows ; excitement 
is often followed by periods of inertness, joy in Ufe 
and its activities by sullenness and depression ; 
himiility may alternate with self-confidence, generosity 
with selfishness, the desire for solitude with the longing 
for companionship, suggestibility with an attitude of 
rebellion. 

Amid these uncertainties of impulse and emotion 
the necessity of obedience to an external law is an 
invaluable safeguard. Hence the ethical significance 
of fixed routine and a comprehensive system of school 
rules. But an outward orderliness of behaviour is 
chiefly valuable in so far as it gives an opportunity 
for those about the boy to bring him, perhaps without 
his knowledge, under their personal influence. No age 
is more open to suggestion for good or evil, and this 
of itself is enough to make it the most critical period 
of school life, but also one fraught with the greatest 
possibiUties. 



School Physicians and School 
Sanatoria 

By Dr. F. 

Professor Grancher has just laid before the Academy 
of Medicine a complete report on ganglio-pulmonary 
tuberculosis in the primary schools of Paris. About 
15 per cent, of the Paris school children are affected ; 
such is the appaUing result of his investigation. Dr. 
Grancher firmly believes that tuberculosis in this form 
is curable, and as the majority of the children affected 
are in the primary stage, efficient measures must be 
taken to save them. His conclusions might be summed 
up in the following two principles : careful examina- 
tion of the children with the object of tracing the 
germination stage of the disease, and more energetic 
and prolonged treatment than can be afforded by 
meals, cod-liver oil, &c., given in the schools or by 
the poor parents in their homes. 

The first principle raises the question of the establish- 
ment of an order of school physicians. It has been 
eagerly discussed both in France and in Germany; 
in the latter country a most copious literature on the 
subject is available. Yet there does not exist in either 
country a special corps of school doctors, similar, for 
instance, to the military doctors. Young men, on the 
Continent, owe two years' military service to their 
country. Are they fit for it, and can they go to the 
regular drill without injury to their health ? The 
doctors who examine them on admission, and who 
watch them during their " time," are specially 
appointed and trained military physicians. Now, all 
chHdren are compelled to attend school during five 



years or more. They will have to run through a pro- 
gramme of instruction, the standard and methods of 
which are devised, not according to a child's liking, 
but according to the mental or physical jxjwer of a 
normal child, and according to the requirements of 
modem hfe ; the possibilities of class and school 
organisation, too, must not be disregarded. Well 
then, should not the children be carefully examined 
individually on entering school as to their fitness to 
attend class without danger to themselves and their 
comrades alike ? As it is extremely difl&cult, nay 
impossible, for the teacher to attain what is given 
as the aim of the normal programme if he works with 
weak children, is not the first thing to ascertain whether 
Ihe children are strong enough physically to undergo 
the whole normal mental training? The years from 
six to thirteen are the most decisive in a child's physical 
and intellectual development. Moreover, on the 
bringing up of healthy and robust children depends 
the universal energy of a country. There is a special 
medical corps to watch the fighting power ; there is 
none to watch properly that of the vital, economical, 
intellectual and moral power of the rising generation! 
These considerations may suffice to justify the creaticm 
of a corps of school physicians. 

For they must be, in a sense, specialists, possessing 
particular training in various directions. TTiey must 
be famiUar with all children's diseases and defects— 
of the eyes, ears, bones, lungs, &c. &c. — ^in order to 
trace those defects with the utmost possible accuracy. 
They must be hygienists, in order to give competent 
advice as to feeding, clothing, school accommodation, 
&c. Finally, they ought to know something of peda- 
gogics, psychology of children, mental fatigue, &c. &c 
Therefore, since they must be specially trained, in 
view of their very important functions, they will fonn 
a special corps, whose exclusive dicfUSe will be the 
inmates of the schools. 

Nothing is more difficult than to investigate properly 
a disease in its incipient stages. Yet preventive 
medicine is safer than curative. At any rate, the 
examination of school recruits will take time. In 
Paris, in some districts, to examine the children for fifteen 
minutes each — a minimum — takes a couple of months. 
There are, besides, the parents to see in order to give 
them advice for their treatment. The doctor will 
have to confer frequently with the teacher, so as to 
guide the latter with regard to the working power, 
progress or weakness, of each scholar. It is the doctor's 
duty, finally, to report to the school authorities on 
structural improvements needed in the school premises. 
Owing to the constant supervision of the health of all 
children, there will be no time, I think, for a school 
doctor to indulge in private practice. Ordinary town 
practitioners should not be appointed as school doctors, 
and the latter should not be allowed to practise out- 
side ; they ought to be on the same footing as offices 
of public health. By neglecting to secure special 
doctors exclusively for their schools, many a depaxt*" 
ment or township in France and in Germany has &iled 
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to make its appointment of school physician on a 
sound and effective basis. 

The children who enter school will be divided by 
the doctor's examination into three categories. The 
first category will include the sound, well-fed chfldren 
who are able to undergo the ordinary training without 
fatigue. To these the teacher may apply normal 
pedagogics without the slightest difficulty. Into a 
second class the doctor will range the feeble, the ill- 
fed and neglected children, who are, however, free of 
inherited defects. These could not undergo the 
ordinary school work; their physical development 
would not stand it. For those special classes (the 
German Nackhilfsclassen) will have to be arranged 
with a less amount of brain work, but with more physical 
training, proper feeding in the school refectory, &c. 
Very soon children of that category will join their 
comrades in the normal class, and catch up with their 
instruction. Should they not, there has been, at any 
rate, some physical energy saved. A child physically 
improved may do something in life, whOe an over- 
worked intellectuahty in an unhealthy body means 
[ a social burden, if not an actual loss. The third category 
I (except epileptics, idiots, fitc.) will be formed by the 
unhealthy ones. Wherever the parents are in a posi- 
tion to take care of them, they will be provisionally 
exempted from compulsory school attendance : the 
parents will, however, have to notify to the school 
authorities the progress of their child. For poor and 
ill children, especially for the consumptive ones, there 
is only one means of rendering effective assistance 
— the school sanatorium. 

If we only take account of those who are threatened 
by consumption, or who are already affected by the 
disease, what can poor parents do ? Consumption 
is a disease for well-to-do people, who can afford a long 
stay in a health resort with proper food and treatment. 
It is a costly business. The communities must, there- 
fore, act — States, townships, societies of mutual help. 
In a healthy country district, with plenty of fresh 
! air, under the constant care of a special doctor who 
arranges food and hygiene as well as the time of work 
and recreation, consumptive children will learn as 
much or as httle as the condition of their health will 
allow, and many of them may recover. Such institu- 
tions, being schools and sanatoria, will receive all 
the school children for whom the school physician 
considers it dangerous to attend the ordinary school, 
or who may themselves be a danger to their companions. 
It is a ix)licy of self-defence for society as a whole to 
I reduce to a minimum the number of those who are 
[ physically useless, and it is a consolation, too. for 
parents of healthy children to be assured that their 
offspring is not in contact, owing to the law of com- 
pulsory school attendance, with unhealthy elements. 

These school sanatoria are strongly recommended 
fay Dr. Grancher to the Municipal Council of Paris. 
The Council already contributes a large sum towards 
the holiday colonies (Colonies de vacances), the well- 
known institution which aSords to several thousand 
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school children a stay in the country for a month every 
summer. However excellent, it is far from being 
sufficient. Thinking, moreover, what an enormous 
sum has to be spent every year in Paris, for instance, 
to help the poor consumptives of the town, is it not 
more economical to prevent these desperate cases by 
protecting childhood ? 

Popular libraries and other foundations for spread- 
ing knowledge among the poorer classes are excellent 
things. But I think that above everything else (he 
health of the school children is deserving of attention, 
The best methods, the best teachers, the best libraries, 
will be of httle or no profit to those who from the outset 
are handicapped by ill-health, and therefore caimot 
enjoy them. From a social point of view, national 
power and energy, as well as all national and intellectual 
progress and prosperity, depends on the health of the 
individual. It was a piece of clear social foresight 
on the part of M. Clt-menceau, when he recently created 
a Ministry of Labour, to call it a Ministry of Labour 
and Hygiene. For some reason of administrative 
convenience he decided to keep, meanwhile, Hygiene 
with the Local Government Board. Its right place 
is with the Labour Office. There it can develop to its 
full national effectiveness. There, also, will be room 
for a staff of school physicians, who will take care of 
the health of the school children, just as their colleagues, 
the inspectors of hygiene, look after the health of 
the apprentices in the workshops and the business 
premises. Schools are, as it were, the national nursery; 
free instruction, free books and writing material, free 
food even, and clothing to the poor, are but one-half 
of the nursing ; health is the other, the more important 
half. 



School Ideals 

By G. Cunnington. 

It is well now and then to consider some of the less 
obvious influences which go to make up the character 
and atmosphere of a school and the stamp it sets upon 
its pupils. We are all familiar with, and many of us 
are justly proud of, the peculiar characteristics of boys 
who have passed through certain of the public schools. 
With every deduction made for lack of knowledge, for 
intellectual indifference, for absence (or concealment) 
of intelligent interest in things which the adult mind 
finds interesting, there is an immense debt owing to 
the spirit and training of the school in other unportant 
respects. The curbing of selfishness and of unmannerly 
assertiveness, the instillmg of modesty and a recognition 
of the seemliness of restraint — these are not only of 
great value in themselves, but they are the foundation 
of the later superstructure of character. 

After twenty-five years oi persistent and, in many 
waj-s, successful efforts, can we feel that our girb" 
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schools, especially the more enterpnsing and 
of them, are able to show a correspondingly wholesome 
and valuable result ? It is beyond dispute that in in- 
tellectual work, or at least in mental activity, the sincere 
and strenuous labours of women-teachers achieve for 
their pupils a marked degree of success. The greater 
exterior amenability of girls, as compared with boys, 
their adaptability, their ready response to personal 
interest and their undoubted capacity for following 
instructions — all these combine to produce a state of 
things which leaves no room for discontent so far as 
the subjects of the curriculum are concerned. But 
many women who remember the difficulties of thirty 
years ago which surrounded the whole question of 
secondary education for girls, and especially those 
who have worked to bring about the more promising 
conditions that exist to-day, are feeling serious mis- 
givings as to the real value of her school life to the 
average girl in those things which concern her highest 
welfare. 

When the technical acquirements are sifted and pro- 
gress estimated, apart from the artificial standards of 
position in form and examination results, what is left ? 
In the case of many girls, for the majority never attain 
the modest eminence of the Sixth Form, the crowded 
years of school work leave them singularly ill-equipped, 
so far as the aims and ideals of a liberal education are 
concerned. They have fumbled with and staled, 
with routine familiarity, the rudiments of many sub- 
jects and have acquired facility of exercise in a few. 
But with how many have they attained pleasurable 
mastery ? an entrance into the world of ideas ? a realisa- 
tion of the dignity and desirableness of knowledge 
concerning them ? To which will they turn as a resource, 
or by meaas of which be able more reasonably and 
intelligently to employ their leisure ? 

It is not to ]ye expected (or desired) that most girls 
leaving school at the age of sixteen or seventeen should 
become scholars or students, but it is greatly to be 
wished that they should evince some appreciation of 
the great achievements in literature or in art or in science, 
and approach the problem of living with something 
more of the consciousness of the worthiness of life. 
An increase in mental alacrity and a sharpening of the 
jx)wers of observation are of no great value if flippant 
comment serves for reflection, or amusement with the 
trivial satisfies the mind. And there is not that improve- 
ment in taste or that development of perception which, 
it was hoi)cd and believed, would accompany the wider 
opix)rtunitics for study afforded for girls in secondary 
schools. Partly because of the economic conditions 
of so many of the schools, and the need to justify early 
their position and methods ; and partly because of the 
natural rebound from ineffective teaching and super- 
ficial accomplishments, the education of girls has too 
easily l)ccome the imparting of instruction in certain 
subjects. This vigour of organisation and directness 
of method were, it is probable, the only means by which 
to combat the effects of the evil tradition of the past ; 
but it is oi)en to question whether persistence and exten- 



sion of the method will snflBce to do for the many new 
pupils in secondary schoob the only thing that it is 
worth while attempting to do. The aim and desired 
result of a liberal education is the ailargement of capacity 
and the establishing of an attitude of mind ; not the 
acquiring of spurious expertness in gaining, or showing, 
acquaintance with a large variety of sabjects of study. 
If, instead of examining a giri who has just left school 
as to what she knows, we investigated her likes and dis- 
Ukes. her sense of responsibility, her hopes and intentions 
as to her owti life and its possibilities, we should often 
be driven to feel that in education as in so many other 
human things, " the more we change the more it is the 
same." So Uttle advance seems to be made in the in- 
dividual personality beyond what was exhibited whoi no 
one troubled about the education of girls. But besides 
the scanty mental harvest, there is also to regret the 
absence of those fundamental spiritual characteristics 
which should later develop into true and noUe woman- 
hood. Wliile a high state of technical efficiency, as 
evidenced by successful examination results, is the loftiest 
aim of some schools, others stand confessed as desirous 
of providing for their pupils " a good time." The 
irresponsible good-nature of the statement is sufficient 
to condenm it, even if we were not too often confronted 
with the sad products of the system. The lack of charm 
in the bearing and conduct of girls emerging from this 
mischievous environment is almost always but the out- 
ward and visible sign of the absence of grace within. 
The self-restraint and courtesy which are the natural 
expression of refinement of thought have no opportunity 
for exercise in the attitude of assertive confidence 
and the methods of mutilated speech which are fast 
becoming the stamp of the modem school girl. A class- 
room acquaintance with three languages is of little use 
and less adornment if it cannot chasten or correct the 
slang and vulgarisms of the daily vocabulary. There 
might be less reason for impatient complaint if some 
ingenuity or finesse were shown in finding barbarous 
substitutes for rational speech ; but the foolish con- 
ventions and uglinesses have been passed on through 
generations of neglected youth and are as hopelessly 
stale as silly. Sadly we may feel the uselessness of 
codes and courses which prescribe a definite and con- 
siderable amount of standard literature in the Blother- 
tongue, if the deliberate taste that goes with fresh 
perceptions and youthful spirits lies in the direction of 
the inexpressive idiom of vulgarity. And without 
training and without the direct awakening of more 
delicate appreciation, undoubtedly that is the direction 
in which our over-instructed youth, either boy or giri, 
finds freedom and delight. Such is the perverse mis- 
direction of the higher human faculties unless controlled 
and stimulated; to supply that control and stimulus 
is part of the function of the responsible educator, and 
a recognition of this would do much to leaven and 
elevate popular school ideals. 

The annual meeting of the IA.A.M, will be hdd i9 
Westminster School on Friday, Jan. ii. 
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The Book and Its Writer 
The Varsity from Within 

Our only quarrel with Mr. Coke in connection with this 
enjoyable picture • of Oxford life is on the score of the 
title which he has chosen ; frankly, we see very little 
" comedy" in the story. No doubt, as Calverley has said, 
" the blood is brisker in boys' veins than in theirs whose 
checks are partially obscured by whisker " ; and probably 
our inability to see the joke may be the result of the 
advance of years, and of the long interval that separates 
our sojourn amid our present existence from which domes 
and towers fringe the Isis. It is wonderful what small 
causes contribute to merriment in our youthful days ; 
it may be that the spectacle of an antiquated don trying 
unsuccessfully to ingratiate himself with an unappre- 
ciative coterie of juveniles would have moved us to 
laughter once, but we must confess that our feelings 
nowadays are but little removed from pity. 

For the benefit of those who have not read the story 
we may put forward in very few words the outline of it, 
A fossilised college tutor is twitted by a friend who has 
lived his life amid the more busy scenes of the metropolis 
on his approaching dotage, and is recommended to mix 
more with younger men. He tries it, singling out for 
his first attempt at sociability a freshman named Lane, 
whose appearance has attracted him but whose mental 
attributes are just as far removed from compatibility 
with his tutor as it is possible to imagine. The ebb and 
flow of this strange intimacy forms the plot of the book, 
and the soliloquies of Radford and his painstaking, 
if painful, introspection form its atmosphere. Our 
author is a philosopher, and his maxims lie on every 
page ; but in spite of his undoubted cleverness in this 
respect we are sure that his morahslng is not his chief 
claim to success in the story before us. 

This lies undoubtedly in his keen observation and in 
his accurate reproduction of 'Varsity life — a task so 
often undertaken with a light heart and performed so 
unsatisfactorily. There is no denying that this is 
real Oxford. Whether so self-centred a pedant as 
" the Radder" exists in that peaceful home of learning 
or not is hardly the question that need agitate us ; 
nor need we debate whether a man of fiis years and 
intelligence could possibly behave in such an asinine 
way in his efforts to compass the impossible. The fact 
remains that in these pages, almost for the first time 
since Verdant Green and Tom Brown, we have Oxford 
depicted in a tale that faithfully reproduces the place, 
the men, the tm*t ensemble, so easy to recognise and so 
hard to describe, of that time-honoured city. 

It is a relief to find that our story does not deal with 
prodigies — with double firsts, university prizemen, and 
bluea. Instead of them we find the more common 
mortal, the average man; with no learning nor vices 

• Tin CoMtdy of Age. By Desmond Coke, (Chapman and 
HaO. 6i.) 



to Speak of. but full of a profound self-reliance in his 
bodily robustness and his personal opinion. It is true 
that Ernan Lane is captivated by the attractiveness 
of a comparatively harinless young woman in a photo- 
graph shop ; but neither author, hero, nor reader is 
expected to take it seriously. The wonder, therefore, 
is that his companions are represented as doing so. 
We hardly think that in real Oxford this love-affair 
would have been treated with the aloofness which we 
find in these pages ; it would not have been left to 
the Radder to vvrestle with this phase of temporary 
insanity. But it is true, forall that, that such incidents 
are rare enough, and not viewed with much favour by 
the ordinary undergraduate. 

In what does the Comedy of Age consist ? An attempt 
"to^make old age young and youth old" — and the hero 
of the experiment calls himself "an old fool" for his 
pains. Is the problem an impossibility ? We trow 
not ; at any rate it ought not to be so. if we do not seek 
extremes. Unless we believe it possible to some extent, 
we should lo.se all our faith in educational and tutorial 
methods. The plain truth is that a man is kept young 
for a longer period by mixing with young people in his 
daily Ufe than by any other process — schoolmasters, for 
instance, rarely grow old. And the reflex action is, 
though not quite so noticeable, just as real ; the value 
of the restraining influence of an older head is easily 
recognised in any community of this kind, and is 
usually acknowledged with gratitude afterwards by 
those whom it has kept in check, when they needed it, 
in their earlier days. 

But we must end as we began, with the criticism that 
it is not the philosophy that attracts, though Charteris 
is a man we should Uke to meet ; it is the breezy natural 
portrait of the irresponsible young fellows who cluster 
round the hub of the universe and think they are moving 
it round ; above all, the tnithful picture of the old 
grey city itself. Those who have still to make the 
acquaintance of the book should make haste to do so. 



Mr. William O'Brien, M.P. for Cork, once the 
stormy petrel of lri=h politics, has made a striking 
offer. He has purposed to bequeath on the demise 
of himself and his wife the whole of his fortune. 
£50,000, for the reconstitution of the Queen's College, 
Cork, into an autonomous university on a popular 
democratic basis, for the benefit of the province of 
Munster. He suggests that the county and borough 
councils of Cork should anticipate events by raising 
from the rates the amount which will naturally 
fall to them in the course of a few years. A few 
more such munificent bequests would settle the 
University Question in Ireland, and cut the Gordian 
knot which Commission after Commission is trying 
to nntie. The last of these — that on Trinity College 
— is expected to publish its report immediately. 
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Our Schools 

XII. Cheltenham College 

Upon the incorporation of the Borough in 1876, 
Cheltenham selected for her motto— Sa/i*6n/as et 
Eruditio — commonplace and imattractive enough, 
but a striking and happy epitome of the story of 
her prosperity and fame. Royal patronage made 
the mineral waters of Cheltenham famous through- 
out the British Isles in the later years of the reign 
of George III., and the town became the resort 
of the men of fashion of the age, and the rival of 
Bath. The Ufe of the period is familiar to all 
from Fanny Bumey's letters and Jane Austen's 
novels, and lies half a century or more behind the 
rise of Cheltenham as a great centre of education 
in the West. Railways and the improved facilities 
for travelling had brought the German and other 
foreign Spas into keen rivalry with Cheltenham 
and Bath, and the star — Salubritas — was waning, 
but before it could set a happy accident gave the 
town another opportimity, and by her rapid 
development in her new sphere as the home of 
education in nearly all its branches, she has secured 
a permanent basis of prosperity, and a fame and 
prestige which do not depend upon the passing 



whims and foibles of the fashionable or invalid 
world. 

Cheltenham, nestling in the luxuriance of her 
trees and gardens in a natural amphitheatre crowned 
by Cleeve Cloud and Leckhampton Hill, a bold 
spur of the Cotswolds, has never been a manufactur- 
ing town, but from the first days of her prosperity 
has attracted permanent residents, as well as 
\dsitors in search of health or gaiety. In the 
forties of the nineteenth century the Rev. Francis 
Close ruled the town — its churches and its society— 
with a benevolent tyranny that may fitly be com- 
pared in extent, and contrasted in character, 
with the unchallenged sway of Beau Nash at Bath 
in the palmiest days of her fame. Some of the 
Cheltenham residents desirous of having a place 
of education for their sons of a type congenial 
to the strong Puritan EvangeUcanism of the town, 
combined to start a school. The first pupil to 
arrive was Lord James* of Hereford, the present 
President of the College Cotmcil. This private 
venture in the year 1841 resulted in the inaugura- 
tion of the first great Victorian school. In less 
than two years the school had so grown in numbers 
and reputation that it was removed from its 
quarters in Bayshill to the present site of 
Cheltenham College. From that day to this it 
has grown and expanded, and it has been a most 
fortunate circumstance that it has been literally 
possible to add house to house and field to field, 
in a fine open part of the Borough, and only within 
the last few months the College Council has pur- 
chased a considerable estate of sixteen acres 
adjoining the College playground. Many another 
school has been sadly crippled in its finances in 
providing fields and buildings, in close proximity, 
and many have fotmd it an impossible task — ^but 
at Cheltenham, baths and boarding-houses, work- 
shops and gymnasium, fives courts and pla3nng- 
fields are grouped together near and around the 
great block of buildings which form the QoUege 
itself. 

For many years the College was governed by 
Directors, and by a tripartite control which it 
fortimately survived. The discipline and manage- 
ment of the school outside the College buildings 
were in the hands of the Board, or Committee of 
Directors ; the internal management and teaching 
of the school in the hands of the Principal, and the 
divinity teaching and the direction of the Chapel 
services, after the Chapel was built, were entrusted 
to two Theological Tutors. Under this apparratly 
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unworkable system the College grew, and its growth 
was due to the great gifts of William Dobson, the 
second Principal, a most finished scholar, under 
whom were educated some of tlie greatest of 
Cheltenham's sons. Dr. W, W. Merry, Dean Pigou, 
Dr. W. L. Newman, Archbishop Plunket, Dr. 
Henry Jackson, and many more, — and perhaps 
even more to the first Head Master of the Modem 
Department of the College, the Rev. T. Southwuod. 
Cheltenham can fitly lay claim to the honour of 
being the pioneer of the Modem education. Almost 
from the outset, owing to the introduction of 
competitive examinations in the pubhc services, 
the College authorities wisely set themselves to 
supply a real modem education, not as a mere 
appendage in organisation to the classical side 
of the school, but with a separate department 
under a Head Master who was responsible for the 
teaching and organisation. This system is, in the 
writer's belief, unique in the pubhc schoob of 
England, and to it are due the distinctive features 
of Cheltenham, and to a very large extent, her 
success. 

Two such men as Dobson and Southwood would 
have made Cheltenham great under any system 
of organisation. They created the two great 
departments which have existed in friendly rivalry 
e\'er since, and set a standard of work and attain- 
ment and of success which the College has en- 
deavoured to maintain. Under the present Head 
Master, Mr. W. M. Baker, who has presided 
over the Modem Department, now called the 
Military and Civil Side, for the last eighteen years 
the success of Cheltenham in the Woolwich and 
Sandhurst Examinations, and more especially in the 
former, has made her facile pnnceps amongst 
the schools of England as a recmiting-ground 
for officers for the Army. A short and somewhat 
unhappy reign followed the retirement of Dr. 
Dobson, but the succession of Bishop Barry brought 
Cheltenham to the zenith of her prosperity, and 
during his short principalship in the sixties, great 
additions were made to the College. Towards the 
end of the long reign of Dr. Kynaston the numbers 
of the College declined, but the school entered 
on a new lease of life with the advent of the Rev. 
I H. A. James, now Head Master of Rugby, who 
I presided over the College for seven years, and 
[ inaugurated the Jubilee Memorial Chapei in 1S91. 
The Rev. R. S. de C. Laffan succeeded Dr. 
James, and during his time the College continued 
to rise in numbers, and since 1899 its destinies 



have been guided by the Rev. R. Waterfield, the 
present Principal. That no Principal has done a 
life-work at Cheltenham College accoimts for that 
want of fixity of tone and reputation from which the 
College in past time has undoubtedly suffered. Miss 
Beale, presenting the prizes at the Athletic Sports, 
April 4, igof), told the boyi — and now ■ a 
pathetic interest is attached to her words — that 
she had " survived seven Principals," five of whom 
still are alive, during the fifty >'ears she had pre- 
sided over the Ladies' College, the rmique creation 
of her own genius, personality and power. For 
fifty years she watched sympathetically the 
fortunes of the big " brother" of her own College, 
and shortly before her death she said she had 
never known so good a tone in work or discipline 
prevail as at the present time. The Victorian 
schools, unlike the great foundations of the 
Middle Ages and of the Tudor periods, have to 
create their own traditions and their own endow- 
ments. The present Lord Chancellor— one of 
Cheltenham's most distinguished sons — speaking 
at the Jubilee Celebration in 1891, tmthfully said : 
"Cheltenham was a self-made school. There must 
have been striking qualities and uncommon vitahty 
in an institution which under such dif&cnlties 
had come to such a stage of advancement. Without 
endowment, without traditional connections, un- 
aided by that inscrutable charm which belonged 
to great antiquity, they had yet succeeded in 
placing the school in a permanent and honourable 
position among the great pubhc schools of England." 
Time, the enemy of a school in infancy, is its 
greatest friend in age. Every year it adds to its 
accumulated capital of tradition and repute, whilst 
it lives upon the annual income of its success. 
To keep pace with all the requirements of a fully- 
equipped modem school requires great capital 
expenditure, and there is constant need for fresh 
expansion. This can only be secured by public 
confidence, and public confidence by success, 
and success by strenuous work. Tradition, quickly 
grows, and modem public schools — which owe 
a great deal to Arnold and their elder sisters — 
soon become hotbeds of conservatism, and accumu- 
late their own habits and pecuharities. The 
school owes a debt it can never repay to the 
generosity and enthusiastic patriotism of the 
Cheltonian Society, which was largely responsible 
for the conversion of the College from a proprietary 
school to a public school, incorporated by Act 
of Parliament, and to old Chettonians generally. 
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who have assured the permanent success of the 
c ollege by the constant stream of young Cheltonians 
which keeps the family as well as the school tradi- 
tions alive. 

The whole responsibihty for the administration 
and disciphne of the school rests upon the shoulders 
of {the Principal, but the internal management 
of the Classical Department, which now includes 
also a purely modem side, alone is imder 
his immediate control. The liiUtary and Junior 
Departments each have separate Head Masters. 
This system naturally results in the increased 
efl&dency of each department. Necessity has com- 
pelled a high standard of work, and impunctuality 
and idleness are not common in the College. There 
are about six himdred boys in the three depart- 
ments, and the whole staff, excluding the Music 
Master and Capt. Hodgson, who has managed 
the Gymnastics for thirty-four years, nmnbers 
forty-seven. Classes are for the most part smaU, 
and boys, therefore, get a great deal of individual 
attention, and the close personal supervision of 
work is a great feature of the system of the 
school. While the Universities and the Army form 
the natural goals of the two senior departments, 
the curriculum is elastic, and affords opportimities for 
all kinds of special preparation for various examina- 
tions, while the establishment of a purely modem 
side in connection with the Classical Department 
offers a scope for a modem education, which 
embraces Latin and EngUsh, French, German, 
and Mathematics. Engineering workshops are also 
attached to the College, and practical engineering 
forms part of the regular work of boys who intend 
to become engineers. Every boy's time is fully 
occupied, and the evening work in the Houses 
is always superintended by the House Master or 
his assistant. There is every inducement held out to 
a boy to work and to do his best, and every facility for 
findkig out if he does not. Weekly orders taken by 
the Head of each form in each department to the 
Principal give a stimulus to the work of the best 
boys in each form, while a careful system of im- 
position cards, black books, and special reports 
ensure that every one who is interested in each 
boy's work is fully aware of his position, and general 
attitude and conduct. Such a system as this 
acts as a magnificent tonic to the whole school, 
and it can be said with absolute certainty that 
no boy passes through the College without learning 
what hard work really means. Dr. James, in 
1891, said that he believed that " Cheltenham 



was one of those schools which were able to impart 
to their boj^ a certain moral fibre, a certain power 
of concentrated work, a certain force of mind and 
character, which were quite apart and distinct 
from all abiUty and technical skill, and which 
were the motive power that enabled that ability 
and skill to leave its mark upon the world.*' 

The advantages of such a system of work vastly 
outweigh the disadvantages, but in the case of 
the able minority there is a certain loss. A 
Cheltenham boy expects his whole work to be 
mapped out for him, and his time, therefore, fully 
employed ; the result of this is that in the highest 
forms boys do not often pursue special departments 
of study by themselves, but look to their masters 
for the development and training which under 
a more leisurely system they would find in and 
amongst themselves. But while the ablest scholars 
in a few cases, may, thereby, lose something of 
that individuaUty and intellectual freshness and 
self-reUance which characterise the best traditions 
of sixth-form scholarship in England, it may be 
confidently asserted that the sjrstem in vogue 
has brought boys of mediocre abihty up to a 
standard which enables them to get small 
scholarship? and exhibitions at the Universities 
which they would not otherwise obtain. 

In the Senior departments there are seven large 
houses, with an average of fifty or fifty-four boys 
in each, together with two Houses of West and 
East Day boys organised for the purpose of games 
on the same system as boarders. There is no 
" sixth power " at Cheltenham, and the College 
and House Prefects are chosen from boys of distinc- 
tion in the Houses. While character is the most 
important consideration in the choice of Prefects, 
and athletic prowess has its influence, position in 
the school and intellectual distinction have very 
great weight. Each House is represented by one 
College Prefect, and the distinction is accorded 
also to the Captains of the Cricket, Football, and the 
Boating Clubs and to the senior Lieutenant of the Rifle 
Corps. More often than not these offices are held by 
Prefects already entitled to their position as Heads 
of their Houses. At the present moment, of the 
ten College Prefects eight are of sixth-form rank, 
five are scholars of the College, the remaining 
two are in fifth forms, and all of them have dis- 
tinguished themselves in one or more branches 
of the out-of-school Ufe of the College. Of the 
House Prefects twenty-four are of sixth-fonn 
rank, and seventeen are in various of fifth- 



forms. The intellectual standard of the" Prefects 
has risen of late years, and while the prestige of 
the sixth form is not by any means so great as 
in other schools, the more elastic system which 
has the advantage of allowing the most suitable 
to be made Prefects, still results, on the whole, in 
the maintenance of a high intellectual standard. 
House feeling is naturally strong, and the Chelten- 
ham boy's life out of school is a busy one. Games 
are highly organised ; cricket and football have 
alternately held the hegemony in Cheltenham's 
athletic life, but in the last two years she has 
achieved her highest honours in the cricket field, 
having severely defeated Marlborough, Clifton and 
Haileybury, while her only school match in football 
IS played wth Rugby, and in 1906 was won by 
Cheltenham- For many years boating has been 
carried on at Tewkesbury, nine miles distant, and 
has afforded a very pleasant substitute for cricket 
in the case of boys who have no aptitude for it. 
The Boat Club has prospered under the fostering 
care of various masters who have undertaken 
its management, and has recently achieved suc- 
cesses against Winchester, and in the annual contest 
with St. Paul's. Many old Cheltonians cher- 
ish happy memories of the noble reaches of the 
Severn, and the old-world town of Tewkesbury, 
and its famous Abbey. Physical development has 
always been an integral part of the House life, 
and each boy is compeUed to do a good deal of 
House gymnastics and exercises, such as " pull- 
ups" and "press-ups," with a recognised standard 
which he has to try to reach. Physical drill has 
just been introduced throughout the school, and 
rifle practice has been much extended by the 
opening of the new miniature range, and the 
Cadet Corps is strongly and energetically 
supported in the College. The result of this 
system in and out of school is that the 
average Cheltenham boy has his time very well 
filled, and he has not many hours for which no 
occupation is provided, and he learns, thereby, 
lessons of work, and energy, and house patriotism. 
Something remains to be said of the day boys. 
The College owes a great debt to her day boys ; 
they have not only won great distinction for her 
at the Universities, but have taken a full share 
in the games of the College. The Bishop of 
Hereford in an address to the British Association 
at Cambridge in 1904, said : " As I look back 
on the schooldays of my own pupils, I feel that those 
fli Oiem had, on the whole, the best education who 



grew up as day boys in good homes at Clifton 
College. There they enjoyed all the advantages 
of the cultivated home, and at the^\ame lime, 
through the arrangements we made hw them, 
all the best elements in the life of a great boarding 
school," Similar arrangements exist at Cheltenham , 
and the day boys, and more especially the leading 
day boys, are a source of strength and distinction 
to the College. They have distinguished them- 
selves of late years greatly in the Debating Society, 
and one day boy has lately been President of the 
Oxford Union ; another is Secretary at the present 
time, and a third would have been Secretary if he 
had not been defeated by his old schoolfellow by 
a few votes. It might be said of Cheltenham, as 
of the English public schools in general, as Thncy- 
dides said of the Athenians: ht Siroii ftiv ^wfiatriv 
ciXXor/>(itiT«ro<C iiJrep r^c woXtOJC xpwvrni ry yviafii) 6i 
oixtiordTy tc r6 irpdairtti' ti vwip ior^t;, and it is 
not the fault of the Hfe and the spirit of the 
College if any boy leaves school without appreciating 
the meaning of the College motto- — chosen with 
more regard to Latinity than the motto of the 
Borough, but with no less appropriateness, to the 
life, and teaching, and tone of the school, Labor 
omnia vincil. 



Agricultural Education 
in Ireland 

By J. C. Medd, M.A. 

In its organisation and educational functions the Irish 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
differs widely from the English Board of Agriculture, 
The powers exercised by the latter are slight, and its 
supervision is confined to the institutions which it sub- 
sidises ; it can rarely initiate a new departure, nor does 
it suggest schemes and methods of instruction except in so 
far as its advice may lie definitely sought ; its abihty to 
promote local effort i** limited to the annual distribution 
of about ;fii,ooo, and, although its pohcy may to some 
extent be determined by its selected correspondents, 
it has no permanent advisory committees. 

In Ireland the position is very different. The Depart- 
ment is the de jacto central and ultimately the responsible 
authority for every branch of agricultural education. 
It has the assistance of a Council of Agriculture com- 
posed of ro2 members, of whom sixty-eight are appointed 
by the County Councils, and thirty-four are nominated 
by the Department, and of an Agricultural Board of 
twelve members, oi whom four are appointed by the 
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Department and two by each of the four Provincial 
Committees. In addition, there is the Consultative 
Committee to co-ordinate educational administration, 
consisting of five members, one of whom is appointed 
by the Agricultural Board. This Board controls the 
e3cpenditure of the Department's funds for agricultural 
purposes ; all the schemes and operations of the Depart- 
ment are undertaken upon the recommendation and with 
the concurrence of the Board. Under the Agricultiure 
and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Acts of 1899 and 
IQ02, the Department has an Annual Endowment Fund 
oi £171,000, supplemented by contributions of £35,000 
from the Ireland Development Grant, and of £2000 from 
the Congested Districts Board. After deducting £58,000 
for various forms of technical instruction, £10,000 for 
sea fisheries and the payments for superannuation 
allowances and travelling expenses, the balance, ap- 
proximately £107,000, constitutes the sum annually 
available for agriculture and other rural industries. 
Beyond the annual income, a capital sum, amounting 
altogether to £204,906, was placed at the disposal of 
th« Department under section 15 (e) and {g) of the Act 
of .1899. This and the unexpended balances (£177,950) 
of the Department's income have been invested in securi- 
ties, the actual value of which is about £381,500. It will 
be remembered that Sir Horace Plunkett and his ad- 
visors wisely declined to appropriate all the moneys 
entrusted to them until experience had shown how they 
might be utilised to the greatest advantage. The lia- 
bilities on this sum of £381,500 for technical instruction, 
sea fisheries, &c., amounted at the end of 1905, the last 
year for which statistics are procurable, to £112,400, 
leaving a balance of £269,060, which forms a reserve 
fund for agriculture. A considerable portion of it has 
been earmarked for the purchase of land, and the erec- 
tion and' equipment of buildings for different institu- 
tions. The interest derived from securities and from 
moneys on deposit in the Bank of Ireland, amounting 
to £13,783 2s. 6d. for 1904-1905, is also applied towards 
expenditure on agriculture. 

During that year the net expenditure upon the agri- 
cultural side of the Department's work, including 
£75,000 for providing manual instruction and instruc- 
tion in domestic economy in rural districts, amounted 
to £166,895. That included, however, certain excep- 
tional items, such as the purchase price of Athenry 
Agricultural Station, £27,097 ; part equipment of 
Clonakilty Agricultural Station, £2100 ; purchase price 
of the Avondale Estate for a School of Forestry, £9870 ; 
and a grant of £10,000 in connection with the partial 
failure of the potato crop in 1904. Mention can be made 
here of a few only of the more interesting features of 
the Department's activity. Winter classes for young 
men over sixteen years of age, actually engaged in farm- 
ing, were established in six counties. To ensure that 
the lads are sufficiently educated to profit by the instruc- 
tion, they must pass an entrance examination in English 
and arithmetic. Where the centres are distant from 
the pupils' homes, small grants are made to cover travel- 
ling expenses or to enable the pupils to reside at the 



centre. At most centres midday meals are provided. 
The classes are held on two or three days a week, and 
in some cases the course extends over twenty weeks. 
Deficiency in the supply of qualified teachers has hitherto 
prevented the extension of these classes, but their 
number was largely increased last year. Winter 
agricultural schools are maintained at Downpatrick 
and Monaghanj'^while at Mount Bellew there is a school 
combining practical and scholastic instruction. Of the 
school at Downpatrick an account appeared in School 
for August 1904. Itinerant instructors addressed 1054 
meetings of farmers, at which the average attendance 
was sixty-five. Demonstration plots to the number of 
1664 were arranged and supervised by the instructors, 
who also conducted 461 field experiments on the principal 
crops. The experiments each require five or six plots, 
the areas of which, and the quantities of manure and 
seed applied, are accurately measured, and the resulting 
crop carefuUy weighed. At the agricultural stations 
in counties Galway, Cavan and Cork, intending farmers 
are received as farm apprentices on payment of small 
fees proportionate to the value of the holdings of their 
parents or guardians. They take part in all the work 
of the fields under the direction of a skilled agriculturist, 
and have classroom instruction in such subjects as 
English, arithmetic, bookkeeping, surveying and the 
most important sciences bearing on agriculture. Special 
efforts are made to promote fruit-growing by the stan- 
dardising of fruit packages and attention to the grading, 
packing and marketing of fruit, developing the business 
of fruit-preserving, encouraging cider-making, planting 
orchards on a large scale and assisting in the sale of the 
produce, inspecting fruit-trees for disease, and offering 
prizes at local shows. The bottling and preserving of 
fruit in tins was practically unknown in Ireland until 
the Department established a small experimental farm 
at Portadown with the object of ascertaining whether 
the industry could be profitably undertaken. This 
factory was carried on during 1903 and 1904, but the 
concern grew to such dimensions that it was no longer 
necessary for the Department to continue as manu- 
facturers of preserved fruits, and the factory was closed. 
The trained staff now give their services at private 
establishments for bottling and canning fruit at Porta- 
down, Richhill, Belfast, and Drogheda. Considerable 
attention of late has been paid to the extension of 
Raffeisen credit associations or banks. A number of 
these associations were formed by the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society in the first instance with very grati- 
fying results, and the Department decided to asiiist the 
development of agricultural banks in suitable localities 
by the allocation of a sum of £10,000 for loan capital in 
connection therewith. The Department advance loans 
varying in amount from £25 to £100 to approved banks, 
on which interest is charged at the rate of 3 per cent, 
per annum. The advances are made under a bond 
given by the bank for the due repayment of the loan, 
and this bond forms a continuing security until the loan 
is paid off. Loans are granted for eighteen months, 
and may be called in at the expiration of that period; 
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but as the security holds good until the loan is fully 
repaid, the loans are not called in until they are no longer 
required, and sufi&cient deposits for the working of the 
bank have been subscribed locally. When a loan is 
repaid, the amount is issued to another approved bank, 
so that the loan capital is kept in circulation. 

As in England, the progress made in the different 
counties is far from uniform. In some, agricultural 
education is becoming well organised ; in others there is 
much room for improvement. It is of interest to note 
what the experience of the Department has led it to 
regard as the chief conditions of success : (i) a small 
County Gjmmittee, devoted to the work, who, having 
settled the details of their schemes at the beginning of 
the year, promptly set about putting the schemes into 
operation ; (2) an energetic and capable secretary ; and 
(3) the appointment of numerous small influential and 
active local committees to look after the promotion 
of the schemes in each district. Where progress is 
slow, it is said to arise usually from the fact that the 
&>unty Committee is too large ; the members attend 
irregularly and only when the interests of their own 
district are likely to be affected ; attempts are made 
to have the schemes reopened and revised at a time 
when they should be in full operation ; local initiative 
is wanting ; and too much reliance is placed upon the 
central authority to settle local difficulties and to push 
the work forward. 



English Literature in the 
Secondary School 

By E. W. Edmunds, M.A., B.Sc. 

Luton Secondary School 

From the many discussions which are throwing the 
curricula of the new secondary schools into an ever- 
changing confusion, one or two principles seem to be 
emerging which appear destined to take rank as 
axioms. The exact position of science and of the 
classical languages in those schools is still a matter 
in solution, and haply it will crystallise in the near 
future. But that something must be done in respect 
to the teaching of English is most irritatingly certain 
to most of us. Much has been done, but we are not 
satisfied. We are conscious that English in its proper 
sense is the subject of the secondary school, but that 
in practice it is hard pressed by the loud claims of 
mathematics, science, modem languages, and what 
not, and has much trouble in maintaining its dignity. 
It is easy to admit the value of all branches of scientific 
study, even in the direction of character-training. 
But this influence fosters chiefly, if not oidy, the stoical 
virtues — self-discipline, strict truthfulness, accuracy 
and cleam e « of mind. There rem 



virtues. There is the infinite realm of beauty, the 
kingdom of ideas, inspirations and elevating ideab, 
and this belongs in our modem school to the teacher 
of English. Man must be studied — socially through 
his long and thrilling history ; intellectually, spiritually, 
through the great literatures of the world. And for " 
English boys and girls, the English literature is surely 
the literature par excellence. The importance of tlm 
subject, therefore, must be conceded; some right 
method must be found of teaching it ; it is the focus 
of all our secondary education, the source of its radiance, 
the spirit which will transform a merely technical 
training into a hving and pregnant culture. 

Now it is freely admitted by earnest teachers of 
English that the results of their work do not give 
them the satisfaction for which their energy and 
enthusiasm entitle them to look ; that in the important 
matter of self-expression in terse and comprehensible 
English their pupils leave them lamentably deficient; 
that, in spite of certain attainments in formal grammar 
and language, they have no respect or love for their 
native speech ; and that, as a result of the usual method 
of introducing them to our masters in literature, they 
too often leave them with no power to appreciate 
the distinction between great writing and inferior 
scribble — very often with a positive disgust for 
Shakespeare or Scott, or what other author may have 
been tortured before them in their so-named English 
lessons. It is appalling to observe the character of 
the reading of the English schoolboy in those important 
years which follow his school-days. His Uterature 
has become a mere pastime, and nothing more; he 
reads the cheap newspaper, the monthly magazine, 
the latest novel, but he reads them all with equal lack 
of literary vitality, because he can read them easily 
and mechanically. He does not go to Uterature for 
stimulus or for thought; he uses it for his vacant 
hours. He can read, but he cannot think; con- 
sequently his hterature must be " light " and must 
not appeal to powers which he has not. Do we then 
train our boys and girls in English so that they may 
the more easily skim the average modern novel or 
magazine ? Is hterature but an anodyne for their 
vacant hours ? 

Surely this indifference to the charm of true litera- 
ture, this attraction for the tinsel and repulsion from 
the gold, is a fact of most sinister significance to 
teachers. It is surely the condemnation of our methods 
— the condemnation, too, of the spirit of much of our 
teaching of English. We have been, indeed, far too 
practical in our teaching. Even in our lessons in com- 
position and language this is so ; we have aimed at 
clear, not often at beautiful English. And the result 
was inevitable; we have instmcted, but we have 
not inspired. The aims of hterature are aesthetic and 
ethical, but these have been largely lost sight of in 
the undue attention which has been paid to details 
comparatively unimportant, and often inessential 
The important things concerning Shakespeare, for 
nie, are not the dates of his birth and death, not the 
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peculiarities of his grammar, not the philology of his obso- 
lete words ; the interest in these matters should be kept 
strictly subordinate. The real issues, the vital matters, 
are those which give life to literature. Has it thrown 
light ujwn the meaning and mystery of life ? Has 
it helped us to know mankind better ? Has it enriched 
our minds with beautiful images, and so enlightened 
us about any of the myriad threads in the tangle of 
human destiny ? If a writer like Shakespeare has 
not interested us in the workings of his great mind upon 
such matters as these, we have been to him in vain. 
Is it impossible that boys and girls from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age can l)e given such a ghmpse of 
this as will ripen in later years into that love of the 
highest in literature which is the joy of life ? 

The difficulties of the teacher of English are many. 
One arises from the fact that he is in many cases not a 
teacher of English at all, but a teacher appointed for 
some quite different purpose. The disadvantages of 
this arrangement are obvious enough in the case of 
any other subject, but we must insist that they apply 
with equal force to English. In no subject is it more 
important to have the enthusiast and the specialist. 
Again, teachers of English have not sufficient freedom ; 
they have been harassed by foolish examinations, and 
by the demands of a commercial or technical curricu- 
lum. Well — our answer is : they must have freedom 
from all conditions that paralyse their individuality. 
It is through the literary work that the teacher 
can bring his most powerful influence upon the 
character of his pupils. How foolish, then, to pre- 
scribe for him a weapon which, however useful to 
another, he has not " proved " by his own exj^erience. 

And still again, the teacher of English literature 
never knows how much (or rather, how little) he may 
expect his pupils to know when they reach him. He 
ought to be able to assume at least four elementary 
acquirements. Even the boy or girl from the primary 
or preparatory school might be supposed (i) to 
have the power to read clearly and without hesitation ; 
(2) to be able to write a simple story in readable and 
grammatical sentences ; (3) to have the rudiments 
of English grammar, including easy analysis, firmly 
and usefully fixed in his mind; and (4) to have their 
minds stored with simple classic poetry, and familiar 
with some of the best novels which are within their 
range. How rarely these acquirements can in any 
real sense be presumed we are only too painfully 
aware. Yet the teachers in primary schools surely 
aim at this very moderate ideal, and we would suggest 
to them what we urge upon teachers in the higher 
schools and institutions, that the literature should be 
the focus of all the English teaching — that they should 
let their lessons in grammar and language be auxihary 
to the lessons in literature, and that the composition 
themes should alwa)^ arise from the matter read by 
the class. Of course the lessons in history, geography, 
science and so forth provide exercises in composition 
too, but the English required for such composition 
calls for very little expression of the pupil's own 



individuality, is indeed dead ianguage ; good English, 
with life in it, is what we want ; we can only hope for 
success in such a quest by using the masters of English 
as our models and our touchstones. We insist, there- 
fore, that all reading-books should be classics, or^ a 
least well written. Inferior verse and empty doggerel 
must not usurp the place of true poetry. Above all, 
the teacher must have a literary conscience of his or her 
own. He or she will then send up to the higher schools 
boys and girls who can examine a simple poem for them- 
selves, and read a novel of Scott with comprehension 
and delight. 

These steps gained — and we must not proceed until 
they are gained, even at the cost of a year or two of 
secondary school life— our next endeavour must be 
to open up the country in which a few healthy settle- 
ments have been made. We must widen our concep- 
tion of literature. Just as the teaching of history 
begins with isolated tales, and passes on later to an 
attempt to trace the continuous evolution of events, 
so the teaching of literature, which begins with the 
study of individual poems or tales, must lead to the 
study of literature as a whole. The significance of 
any one book like Addison's Spectator cannot be fully 
appreciated until it is correlated with other bool^ 
and with general history. The full meaning of a book 
is only perceived by those who see it occupying a 
definite position in the growth of the human intellect, 
who know the circumstances of its birth and the environ- 
ment on which it throve. No book, in short, is an 
isolated, unexplainable phenomenon. It is, as Sir 
Leslie Stephen says, a by-product of the social and 
intellectual conditions of the time. The appeal of 
certain individual books to our hearts and minds is no 
doubt largely independent of their historical setting'; 
but the instances are very few indeed when the intellec- 
tual enjoyment of a book is not greatly increased by 
the ancillary knowledge which the history of literature 
alone can give us. 

Now, in teaching history we attempt the very 
difficult task of unfolding the growth of the English 
nation to boys and girls. We try to show that King 
Edward I. is not a mere soldier who conquers Wales 
and fights the Scots ; that he is a link in a long chain 
of men whose doings have led to our being what we 
are. Why should we treat literature in a mann^ 
wholly different ? Why should literature not be 
studied historically ? In history we study the deeds 
of great men, and those of many little men, and we 
trace the causes and circiunstances of as many as we 
can. We would have literature also studied in this 
spirit. It should be studied along with the contem- 
porary history of which it is a part. It has been too 
long considered as the reading, more or less minutely, 
of a few discormected and "select" books. Why 
should this subject, upon which so much of the real 
happiness and worth of our pupils depend, be the only 
one in our curriculum to be treated haphazard and 
unsystematically ? Great books, like great battles, 
must be placed in their true historical perspective. 
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Along with the history of literature, we must attempt 
to judge books from the highest artistic standard. 
We must inquire frankly into the strong points and 
the weak points of every book we read. We must 
seek — very carefully of course — to develop the faculty 
of criticism. Teachers have been a Uttle too squeamish 
in this matter ; they have feared to bias the young 
minds entrusted to them, and the result has been a 
lack of actuality, of colour, of life, in the teaching of 
Uterature. But we must remember that the great 
thing for us, the one result worth working for, is to 
send oiu" pupils to the great books to read, to ponder, 
and to enjoy for themselves. How can a teacher do 
this except by revealing the grounds of his own 
enthusiasm ? We want more attention for the essential 
and wider questions, much less for accessory and 
comparatively trivial matters. Our method must be, 
on the whole, extensive, and not intensive ; the pupils 
must do a great deal for themselves, and out of love 
for their book. To spend a year, or even a term, upon 
a play of Shakespeare is preposterous ; it is calculated 
to make the name of Shakespeare nauseous in the 
minds of our pupils as long as they live. Shakespeare 
should be known, but not dissected ; he must be 
enjoyed or left entirely alone. We recommend, there- 
fore, much reading, with plenty of criticism by the 
teacher and by the scholar. 

And on this point of reading we would urge in a 
parenthesis that the teacher should himself read a 
great deal to his class. More meaning is often given 
to a poem by a good teacher at his first reading of it 
than can be gained by an hour's minute study. How 
otherwise can he convey the spirit of the piece ? 

We do not wish to appear to encoiu'age slipshod 
and desultory reading. That must be avoided on 
every accoimt. No book should be left until its main 
purpose is apparent, imtil the method by which the 
author has arrived at his goal is equally clear, until 
we know the principal characters and the most note- 
worthy beauties in it. This is not obtained by sub- 
mitting the text to microscopic examination. The 
exhaustive process should be applied to a few short 
pieces only. It may be applied to certain select 
passages of Shakespeare, to Milton's shorter poems, 
to Gray's poems, for example. Much power in under- 
staiiding poetry is gained by a thorough study of such 
a poem as V Allegro or The Progress of Poesy, But 
let us choose a few pieces only for this complete analj^is, 
grammatical, philological, antiquarian, and so forth. 
For the most part we (and oiu* pupils with us) must 
read to enjoy, must seek for the heart before we discuss 
the clothing; and authors should be studied for their 
own sake, and for the sake of their " criticism of life." 
It is only when literature is studied in this spirit that 
it becomes the absorbing interest of school life. 

We plead, then, for the recognition of English litera- 
ture as the noeud vital of secondary school life; we 
plead for its study on a historical and a living basis ; 
we urge teachers to lay every stress upon the personality 
of the great writers, to criticise them and tiieir worl^ 



in the broadest and fullest sense. How many interests 
spring from the thoughtful study of a single play of 
Shakespeare! How instructive it is to be able, 
when reading Twelfth Night, for example, to recall 
The Merchant of Venice and The Tempest, to note the 
different tones of these, to estimate what these differ- 
ences meant in the experiences of Shakespeare's mind. 
What is comedy ? What is humour ? What is 
romance ? What is justice ? Is Prospero's view of 
Ufe the final one ? What is the significance of Caliban ? 
What does Shakespeare mean by his picture of Malvolio ? 
A hundred questions throng the teacher's mind, ques- 
tions of living (and, consequently, growing) interest, 
as he reads these pla}^. And let him beware of seeking 
to answer; any of them in precisely cut definitions! 
They are never answered, bemuse they are a part of 
the mystery of Ufe itself. Such questions and such 
problems are the life of Uterature. It is they which 
constitute its perennial interest. It is the presence 
of some one or more of these mj^terious questions 
that *nakes enduring Uterature. And the teacher 
must somehow or other convey this to his pupils. 

Yes, everjrthing depends upon the teacher, upon 
his knowledge and love of Uterature, upon his humour 
and sympathy, upon his personaUty. Without these, 
and without the power on his part to read weU to his 
class, the best-thought-out method for the teaching 
of Uterature wiU fail. With these, results wiU be 
obtained which no examiners can measure or appraise. 
Our pupils wiU love Uterature as the melody of humanity, 
wiU be able to discriminate good books from bad, and 
become as eager to imitate a good piece of composition 
as they are to repeat their chemical experiments. 



Unconventional Lessons 
in Mathematics 



Graphs 



By E. M. Langley, M.A, 



Following the selection of a writer previously quoted, 
we take the equations 

^«+y« — a*; xy^(?\ y*— 4ajif, y — lo' 
as those with whose graphical treatment a boy should 
be famiUar. 

After the form of the corresponding curve has been 
in each case roughly ascertained from numerical values 
of co-ordinates, the methods for finding a number of 
points is to be as geometrical as possible, and the treat- 
ment to be such as to aUow of easy extension to curves 
of the same^eometrical properties whose equations are 
more complicated. 

In the present paper xy ^ c^ and y* — 40% have been 
taken as having their equations of the greatest simplicity 
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and.I[as yielding readily to simple geometrical methods 
for finding a succession of points. 

I. xy ~c*. 
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On ordinary unruled paper these distances must be 
taken off by dividers or marks on a straight-edge. But 
paper ruled in squares enables os to obtain Q,, Q,, Q, 
more expeditiously thus. For, takii^ a saccessioo of 
intervals M,A,, M^, M^ . . ., each equal to PK.the 
ordinates through M,, Mj, M, ... will intersect PAj, PA^ 
PAj in the required points Qj, Q,, Q, . . . 



Let X straight line cut the axes in A and B, and let P 
and Q be taken on AB so that AQ - FB and .-. also 
QB - AP. 

Then the rectangle OMQN contained by the co- 
ordinates of Q = the rectangle OHPK contained by 
the co-ordinates of P. 

For i MAQ - a KPB, and i NQB - A HAP.* 

Hence, if P is one point on the graph of xy — c*, Q 
must be another one. Hence, if one point has been 
found whose co-ordinates satisfy the equation xy — c*, 
any number of others — Q,, Qj, Q3 . . - — may be found 
by ruling through P a .succession of lines AjBj, A^Bj, 
A3B3, &c.. and taking on them A,Qj, A^Q,, AgQ, . . . 
equal to FB,, FBj, FBg . . . 




Fig. 3. 

The bisection"^of the tangent at its point of contact 
follows immediately from this constniction. Hence 
the tangent at (A, k) must make intercepts 2A, 2k on 
the axes. Its equation must therefore be 

2k ^ 2k 

Hence, also, the constancy in area of the triangle OAB 
bounded by the tangent and the axes. 

Hence, also, if a straight line forms with the axes a 
triangle of constant area, its envelope and also the locus 
of its mid-point is the curve whose equation is a^" - 
constant. 

Another construction for a curve of the same form 
which is also facilitated by the use of squared pa^pcf 
is as follows : 



• The use of brown paper triangles to'cover triangles HAP, 
KPB. and then, after slufting. to cover Iriaagles NQB, MAQ, 
afionis a method lor enabling the gist of the above proof to be 
easQy remembered, and is not to t>e despised, though it may 
savonr of the kindergarten. Compare the method of proof with 
that of Euclid's I. 43. Compare also another constrnction for 
obtjiining any number of points on a hyperbola depending on 
the truth of f. 43, describ^ in School (November 1905, Fig. 3, 
p. 17]}, and quite suitable for elementary graph work. 
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Let P be a fixed point, AB any straight line passing 
through it and cutting the axes in A, B. Complete the 
parallelogram OA^B. Then the locus of j is a curve 
congruent with that found by the previous construction. 
For if we take Q on AB such that AQ - PB, and join 
Qg, the triangles OPB, ^A are congruent, and hence 
Qq is always equal and parallel to OP, which is fixed. 
In fact, each point on the new curve is reached from 
one on the old one by a step equal to OP. The point p 
corresponding to P is on OP produced. If the terms 
centre and asymptote have been introduced already, 
it may be pointed out that P is the centre and the 
parallels through P to OX, OY are the asymptotes. If 
the co-ordinates of P are {h. k) the equation to the new 
curve must therefore be (x — A) (y — A) - kk. 

Reversing the steps here taken, we see that, given the 
equation xy — kx — hy — o, and re-writing it {x — h) 
iy, - k) •= Aft, it may be constructed by marking a 
point (A, A), drawing any number of lines like AB 
through it, and completing the parallelogram BOA^. 

The curve could, of course, be plotted by the construc- 
tion previously given if the asymptotes a: - A, y ->A be 
first drawn and the point (2A, 2ft) taken as the fixed 
point p. 

t.^Any equation such as xy — kx — hy + q — O may 
be treated by the first method by reducing to the 
form {x — A) (y — ft) - AA — q, determining one point 
numerically, and using x ~ h, y = k in the place of 
OX, OY. 

The students who have learned to recognise the 
condition of perpendicularity of two straight lines 
whose equations are given, and to interpret the function 
Aa + By -f- C geometrically as shown in the November 
paper, should have little difficulty in extending the 
method to x* — y^ ■^ a* (jx + 4y) (4a: — 3y) = 117, 
(3x + Ay- 2) {4* - 3y -i- 7) " 45- 

As a simple exercise in algebraical manipulation, we 
may write :i:y — c* in the form 

(X + yf - (x-y)* - 4c', 
and hence deduce that the curve we have been drawii^ 
is the locus of a point such that the difference of the 
square of its distances from two given straight lines is 
constant. 

II. y = %«. 



A ■ 

X' ■ M H X 



The extension of all these constructions and inter- 
pretations to oblique axes, though not difficult, is perhaps 
better postponed to a later course. 

Mark in (Fig. 5) the point K (r, i). Take any 
abscissa OM. Mark ofi HD along HK] equal to OH. 
Then the intersection P of OD with the ordinate 
through M lies on the cittve. 
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The successive positions of M, and therefore of P. can 
be taken as close together as desired. If OH = c - HK, 

the equation is y - — 

Since MP intersects OK at a point E such that DE is 
parallel to OX, the point M may be omitted and the 
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successive positions of P found by the constnictioa 
indicated in Fig. 7. 
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The constructions for y = — may be used, muioHs 

mutandis, for « — — , i,e., to y* — ex, or, as it is more 

c 

generally written, y* - ^x ; and in the same way the 

construction given below for y* — ^x may be used 

for y — - . 

c 
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^.. - . 2/^ 
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\ 




F 


\\ 



Fig. 8. 

Along OX take OH - 4a, and on it on the negative 
side describe a square OHKF so that K is the point 
(4a, -4a). 

To find a point on the curve, take any equal lengths 
OD, OM along the axes ; then the parallel to OX through 
H meets KD in a point P on the curve. For completing 
the square DOME we see that the triangles KHD, DEP, 
and therefore the figures FKDO, ODPM, are similar. 

OD _ MP 
" FK OD 
y __x 

yj - ^x. 

A slight modification of the last construction enables 
us to describe a curve whose equation is of the form 
y* — 4a% to pass through a given point (A, k). 

For taking OH - A, HK k, divide OH, HK, 

into any the same number of equal parts. 

Along OX take OD containing any number of the 
equal parts of OH, and along OY take OM containing 
an equal number of the parts of HK and repeat the 
construction just given. As before, 

OD JMP 
"OD 



PK 
0D«. 
** 2 

y^ 



- PK, MP 
= h.x. 



Fig. 9 illustrates the construction of a parabola with 
vertex at A to pass through a point P, whose co-ordi- 
nation AN, NP are 3.5 cm., 2.5 cm. respectively, the 



paper being supposed ruled to miUimetres. We^take 
5*equal parts of 7 nmi. each along AN, and 5 equal 




Fig. g, 

parts of 5 mm. each along NP and obtain the inter- 
sections of the lines shown drawn through' Q (3.5-2.5) 
with parallels to AN through the points of section 
of NP. 
Since in each of these cases £ lies on a fixed straight 

V h 
line through O — viz., p — — ^an alternative constroc- 

K X 

tion might be given like that of Fig. 7 for that of Fig. 6. 
Returning to the equation 

y - ^» 
it can be seen from the simple manipulations 

y - (;c — I)* -h z^— I 

- (^-2)«+4«-4 

- (^ - 3)" + 6« - 9 



that the lines 



- (« - P)^ + 2px - p'^ 



y '^zx - 1 

y-4x-4 
y — 6;if — 9 
y — zpx — p^ 
touch the curve at the points (i, i) (z, 4), (3, 9) . . . 

(P. P')' 

It is also easy to see that these tangents cut the axis 
of y at the points (0,^ - i), (0,1 - 4), (o,i- 9) . . . (o,i— ^), 
whence a simple geometrical property of the tangent to a 
parabola. 

The method may be adopted to the tangent at (*, *. 
to y* — 4ax by the change of y* — 40% into the equiva- 
lent (y " k)* + z {ky — zah) - ^ax, whence the tangent 
is ky ^ za{x + h). 

Again, since by easy manipulation 

y* — 4ax 
may be written 

(X'-a)^ + y»^{x + a)\ 

the focal property may be noticed and verified by 
measurement. 

As in the case of the hyperbola, when the geometrical 
constructions have been mastered it is easy to apply 
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them to cases in which the same geometrical property 
is expressed by more complicated equations — ^.g., to 

y-* - (^ — *)« 

{3x + 4y- I)* - 36 (4* - 3y) 

Also, as in the case of the hyperbola, the extension 
to oblique axes, though not difficult, is better postponed 
to a future coiu^se. 



Correspondence 

Modern Side Latin 

To the Editor of School. 

Sir, — In your November iiumber of School Mr. Spence 
raises an important and^ to my mind, very controversial 
question. Is Latin in the senior school of a modem side 
really so important as Mr, Spence would have us believe — 
important enough to make it a Form subject ? 

In my opinion — ^an opinion based on experience — it is 
not necessary in the senior school, and should, therefore, not 
be a Form subject. If Mr. Spence will kindly consult the 
regulations of the London University he will find that he is 
mistaken. Latin is not compulsory for the London Matric, 
nor in hardly any of the Civil Service Examinations ; and 
the Latin required for the Law Prehminary is not very 
formidable. Mr. Spence quotes the curriculum of the 
modem side at Clifton partly in support of his contention. I 
will give an outline of the working of the modem side of 
another large PubUc School to show that Latin is not 
essential in the senior school. 

Junior School. — Here there are on an average six Forms, 
each doing about five hours' Latin a week. In the Upper 
Third where the bifurcation takes place a boy will have 
mastered the rudiments of Latin grammar and will be able 
to translate easy pieces of ** Unseens " and Caesar — the boy 
in fact will possess a working knowledge in this subject such 
as Mr. Spence desires for a modem boy. 

Senior School. — ^Thus equipped the boy enters the Lower 
Fourth — the lowest Form of the Senior School — ^where he 
begins a serious study of French, German, English (literature, 
grammar, history, geography, essay and precis writing), 
mathematics and science. To each of these subjects he 
devotes about five hours a week ; add to this an hour's 
divinity and an hour for drawing or for general knowledge 
and the time-table is complete. 

By the time a boy reaches the Remove he has little 
difficulty in passing the matriculation in French, German, 
English, mathematics, and science. 

Boys on the modem side are mainly intended for business ; 
the " Little Go " is therefore seldom required. Should 
there, however, be any need for it a boy will have plenty 
of time for his Latin and Greek after he has passed the Matric. 
at the age of 16 to 1 7. With the recently made changes in the 
syllabus of the London Arts examination a modern boy will 
in future be able to pass his first 6.A. before leaving his 
school.* Educated on above indicated lines he can also 
hold his own in any of the Civil Service examinations should 
he be within the age limits. But what should be the Form 
subjects on the modem side ? On the classical side they are 
Latin and Greek, entirely taught by the form master ; on 

* Since Greek is made optionaL 



the science side the form master is a science man teaching 
science as a form subject ; the same obtains on the 
engineering side. It naturally follows that French, 
German, English (in all its branches) should be the 
form subjects, taught by a competent form master. 

Latin as taught in the junior school should, therefore, 
suffice as a working knowledge ; in the senior school, 
however, it should cease except in special cases. 

The above time-table is working with the best results on 
the modem side of a large pubUc school. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours faithfuUy, 
The Head of a Modern Side. 
December 10, 1906. 

The Teaching of English 

To the Editor of School. 

Sir, — Will you allow me room enough to say how greatly 
the want of some leader, such as Mr. Stobart desires 
in School for December, is felt ? And has not this need 
found its expression in the foundation of the new EngUsh 
Association ? 

Much may be done by this society. For, while we have 
tried to simplify the grammar of foreign languages and 
aboUsh superfluities, we find that school books on EngUsh 
abound in absurdities, and revel in hair-splitting. 

To take an example given by Mr. Stobart : There is a 
book. Many English grammars explain ** there " as equal 
to " in that place." Really ** there " is as much as prcparat 
tory subject as ** it " in such a sentence as : It is cviden- 
that they have gone. I will go so far as to say that ** there " 
has become a nominative case in such a construction, just 
as the French " moi " has assumed power to act as a subject 
— it descends of course from the Latin accusative ** me." 

In his '' Old and Middle English," p. 50, Kington Ohphaut 
gives : ** The expletive [>ocr, Uke the indefinite hit, was 
commonly used by the English to begin a sentence, as [>oer 
was &n cyning." In the Laud M.S. (1131) of the A.S. 
Chronicles we find under year 1012 : |>oer was gcbroht win, 
so the expression is by no means modern. Concurrently 
*' it " was used with equal force, as for example in Middle 
EngUsh : *' It is na tung ma tell." From the first then 
" it " and " there " were equivalent, both as subjects and as 
objects, c/., " on it " and '* thereon." 

In other languages the equivalents of *' it " and '* there " 
are used as subjects of impersonal verbs. The French 
expression '* il y a " was originally •' y a," where *• y " has 
no locative force. 

Dano-Norwegian uses "det" (it) and '*dcr" (there) al- 
most indiscriminately as subjects to impersonal verbs and 
expressions : Det er varmt — It is hot. Der staar 
skrevet =- It is written. Det fortaltes — It was rumoured. 
Der fortoeller « It is rumoured. 

Surely we cannot say that *' der " is an adverbial adjunct 
of the predicate- here, and if not here, why should we say 
that " there are many pickpockets about " is equivalent to 
*' many pickpockets are about here " ? In any case it 
would be hard to say it of " there are many pickpockets 
there." 

*' There " is no more adverbial than the German " es " in 
** es sind viele Taschendiebe hier." 

Youis truly, 

G. H. Clarke. 
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Review 

A Grammar of the German 
Language * 

This is not a book for class use. but, if used with 
caution, may be helpful to the advanced private student. 
It is probably the most replete German grammar in 
existence for English readers. The book has one marked 
defect : it does not sufficiently discriminate between 
the essentials and non-essentials of the language, between 
what really is a necessary part of German as the culti- 
vated speech of cultivated men, and what are mere 
colloquialisms, vulgarisms or dialectic pecuharities. 
The latter are gravely set down side by side with the 
former, in most instances without any attempt at dis- 
crimination. This is, of course, one of the dangers 
which are apt to arise when a foreigner sets himself 
the task of writing an exhaustive work on a language 
other than his own. He attaches undue importance to 
accidental vagaries of speech, which he has encountered, 
either in authors tainted with local dialectic peculiarities 
or in individuals with whom he has come into contact, 
or in districts in which he has travelled ; he generalises 
therefrom, and fails to discriminate sufficiently between 
peculiar forms of diction which are a necessary part of 
the language and others which are not. In this book 
numerous dialectic peculiarities, flaws of style of certain 
authors, and quaint sayings, which figure indeed in 
literature, but which are used by the author " with his 
tongue in his cheek," receive undue prominence, and are 
constantly placed side by side with universally recog- 
nised forms of expression. The writer of this book 
fails to remember that it is not in German as in English, 
an almost universal custom to " earmark," by inverted 
commas, solecisms, archaisms, *' slang," and provin- 
cialisms, which may be used by an author for the sake 
of local colour or on account of their ludicrous effect 
(just as educated people in every language use certain 
terms, against their better knowledge, in jocular con- 
versation). The writer cites such a term as ehiewohlzu- 
schlajende Nachi as a regular expression, whereas it 
is a mere barbarism, and is avowedly only used, when 
it occurs colloquially, for its grotesqueness. Similarly, 
in the notes on pronunciation, he records local dialectic 
pronunciations as if they were in common use instead 
of being the exception. He says that one of the ways 
of writing the sound " ii," is ** ui," but there is only one 
instance of this in the whole language — the name Duis- 
burg, and that is probably due to Dutch influences. 
Again, such pronunciations as Knnscht and Durschi are 
mere vulgarisms, and are never used by the cultivated, 
except in fun. In fact, many instances could be cited 
from the book where the writer shows a conspicuous 
want of proportion and an intermingling on equsd terms 

♦ A Grammar of the German Language. By G. O. Curme. 
(Macmillan Company. 1905. 155.) 



of the essentials and non-essentials of the language. 
But the book contains so much good material that, if 
carefully re-edited with the help of a German professor, 
it should prove of the utmost use to English and Ameri- 
can students of the language. 

C T. K. 



Minor Notices 

The Foreign Trader's Dictionary, (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6i) 

This is a very full collection of commercial terms and 
phrases in English, German, French, and Spanish, deafing 
with such subjects as Trade and Commerce, Office, Post, 
Weights and Measures, Goods, &c. &c. A list of com- 
mercial abbreviations used in each language (without 
translations, however), an appendix containing informa- 
tion about the chief commercial usages of each country, 
and an alphabetical index in English are added. It would 
have been better for purposes of cross references if indexei 
in the other three languages had also been given. 

German Grammar for Science Students. By W. A. Osbone, 
M.6., D.Sc, and Ethel E. Osborne. (London : Whit- 
taker and Co. 25. 6d. net. ) 

This httlc volume has very little in its conception to 
commend it to science students. It contains sixteen lessons, 
each headed by ordinary grammar rules and examples, 
and followed by so-called exercises ; but as these exer- 
cises are merely German sentences on some scientific 
subject with an English translation added, it cannot be 
said that they will be of great assistance to the student A 
limited vocabulary of scientific terms is added. 

Deutsche Liebe. By Professor F. Max MuUer. Edited by 
J. C. Johnston. (London and Boston : Ginn and 
Company.) 

It was a graceful and gracious act to introduce Max 
MuUer's charming idyl, the only work of fiction he ever 
wrote, to English-speaking students of German. The 
subject-matter is so full of charm and grace, and the Ian 
guage of such high literary merit, as to make it a school- 
reader par excellence. The notes are concise and to the 
point, and a full vocabulary is added. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that this little book may help to keep green the 
memory of the distinguished German scholar. 

Irrfahrten. By Friedrich Gerstacker. Edited by F. B. 

Sturm. Der Arme Spielmann. By Franz Grill- 

parzer. Edited by W. G. Howard. (London : Heath 
and Co. 15. 6d. each.) 

These two new volumes of Heath's Modem Langna^ 
Series are quite up to the level of the former books oi the 
same series, carefully annotated and supplied with fvH 
vocabularies . Gerstacker 's amusing story of young Wessefs 
hunt for a bride makes capital reading, and Grillparxer^ 
pathetic tale of the old fiddler is full of pathos and chardii 

From Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. come two Pietm 
Vocabularies by Mr. Rippmann, one in French and one 11 
German. They contain one hundred and fifty-two ptctom j 
each, with corresponding vocabularies, and may serve ai J 
useful auxiliaries for young children learning the ]angna||tf> 
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The Clarendon Press has issued a Memory Text- Book to 
Spearing's German Reader, Writer, and Grammar, to be 
used for memorising the words occurring in [^ that 
grammar. 

Our School Out of Doors : A Nature Book for Young People. 
By the Hon. M, Cordeha Leigh. (Fisher Unwin. 

25.) 

This is an extremely interesting little book. The teacher 
is ** supposed to take the scholars for a country walk twice 
a month throughout the year." This gives twenty-four 
" Nature Study " lessons, and the authoress has inter- 
preted her task so broadly as to allow herself to chat 
about stones and clouds as well as spiders and sticklebacks. 
The result is a very readable and charming book. Many 
of the illustrations are beautifully done. 

Our Empire^ Past and Present. Vol. II. Great Britain in 
Asia. By the Earl of Meath, M. H. Cornwall Legh, 
and Edith Jackson. (Harrison and Sons. 75. 6d.) 

Of the making of Empire books there is no end as yet, 
and this book, of nearly eight hundred pages, must supply 
as much material as most readers are likely to master in 
the course of many school terms ; in fact, it is more Ukely 
to be used as a book of reference than in any other way. 
The information is full and interesting, and the maps and 
illustrations are good ; but it is a pity that it is of such 
unwieldy size, and we must confess that we do not like the 
cover. It would be suitable for a prize volume. 

Historical and Modem Atlas of the British Empire. By C. 
Grant Robertson and J. G. Bartholomew. (Methuen. 
45. 6d. nett.) 

We can hardly imagine a more exhaustive atlas than 
this ; if every teacher were furnished with it there is 
little chance of the instruction going wrong. There are 
sixty-four plates, illustrating every phase and period of 
our history, to say nothing of geographical details. In 
every way a book to be recommended. 

Stanford's Handy Atlas of Modern Geography. (Edward 
Stanford. los. 6d.) 

This is a most complete and carefully compiled atlas : 
the only objection that we have to make to it is that it 
contains so much detail that it becomes somewhat trying to 
the eye if studied for any length of time. A long index of 
one hundred and four closely-printed pages completes the 
book : this will give some clue to the amount of work 
entailed in the preparation of the maps. The production 
of the atlas is in Mr. Stanford's best style, which is sufficient 
testimony to its excellence. 

Herodotus. Book IV. Melpomene. By E. S. Shuck- 
burgh, Litt.D. pp. xxxiii +119 Text 4- 195 Notes 
and Appendices. (Cambridge University Press. 45.) 

This is the fifth of the nine books of Herodotus that 
Dr. Shuckbuigh has edited, having already published 
Books v., vi., viii., and ix. We think with regret 
that it is the last. It goes without saying that this edition 
of Book iv. maintains the same high standard of sound 
and accurate scholarship as that of the earlier ones^ and 
is unifonnly excellent. It is not in general as interatl 



to read as the others, for it contains very httle historical 
narrative, less than a quarter of it telling the story of th& 
invasion of Scythia by Darius, while the rest is all digression 
about Scythians and Africans, and the geography is vague.. 
But Dr. Shuckburgh has done his best for his author, 
sifting the grain from the chaff, and making as clear as. 
possible the difficulties of the history, geography, and 
anthropology. These are treated generally in the Intro- 
duction, which includes also critical notes on the text, 
and individually in the notes, which also deal adequately 
with points of grammar. There is a complete geographical 
index, as well as a Greek index to the notes. We have 
seen very httle to question. In the note on chap, xcv., 1. 14, 
the use of ola and Srr with the participle should have 
been distinguished from that of 161 . doKcoirtfr (chap, cxxxiv. , 
1. 11) cannot mean ''knowing," but only "thinking" 
or " observing." In chap, clxii., 1. 16 (iri is better taken 
as " after " ; Dr. Shuckburgh's translation would require 
an infin. depending on cXcyc. In chap, xxxi., 1. 6, the use of 
the dat. fXdaaovi might have been explained. There are 
occasional misprints : ccm should be coti (p. 16, 1. 16), 
PaaiXrjtff (p. 19, i- 28) and Too-ovry (p. 29, 1. 27) have 
lost their i subscript. The heading chap. Ixxiii., is 
omitted on p. 168, and " loryes " on p. 245 should be 
" boryes." 

The Medea of Euripides. By Harold Williamson, M.A. 
Introduction xxviii -h Text 51-1- Notes 70 + Vo- 
cabulary 37. (Blackie and Son. 2s.) 

This edition of the Medea by Mr. Williamson in Blackie'a 
Illustrated Greek Series, deserves to rank with the best 
editions of any Greek play. It is in every way an excellent 
book, and full of originaUty and illumination. He 
acknowledges his debt to Wecklein and Verrall, but he 
uses these authorities with sound discrimination, and 
adds much fresh matter of his own. For example, on 
p. Ill there are four suggestions of Verrall's discussed ^ 
dyaxX&v KwXoi/ (1. 1181) which he accepts, dvavyov G* i^^SX 
oPfoiifioTov (1. 1 1 84) and (XairT€To (1. 1 194) all of which 
he rejects, offering other suggestions for the first two 
which are more convincing, as well as emending caae to 
aei<r€ie in 1 1 94. Turning again to another page we 
find most suggestive notes on 1. 343, where Joffe's emen- 
dation ruU ffiais rix^aa is accepted, and on 1. 345. Most 
interesting is Mr. Williamson's theory of the development 
of Medea's plan of vengeance, and the selection of 
1. 550 at Jason's words aXX* e^' rjavxoi as the moment 
when she first determines to slay her children. His whole 
note on this point (see 1. 446) is well worth study. In 
1. 426 avrdxnfr* is Surely ist pers., not 3rd ; the distinction 
drawn in 1. 5 16 between 6s nv and Ss with the subjunctive 
in tragedy will hardly hold good, Ss with the subj. being 
on archaic survival ; in 1. 846 enough account is not 
taken of the position of fj. There are some misprints ; 
in the text, 1. 182, the comma after ^/Xa should be omitted, 
and in 1. 424 >va>fia should have ( subscript. On p. 
61 (bottom) 211 should be 213 ; p. 71 (1. 284) aXkd should 
be SXXa; p. 74 G- 340 read g; p. 75 357-3^2 should 
be 357-363, and p. 104, 1. 956, 232 should be 233. In 
1. 584 why is w accented ? An edition of such high 
scbolaiship ends rather tamely with a very elementary 
V ' >ch boys who can appreciate the 
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SCHOOL: A MONTHLY RECORD 



Books Received 

A Method of Teaching Chemistry in Schools. By A. M- 
Hughes, B.Sc. (Lond.), and R. Stem, B.Sc. (Lond.)- »i 
+ 1 20 pages. Illustrations and Diagrams. Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. nctt. 

Selections from Thucydides. Book \l. Edited by 
P. Ure. xx\*i + 184 pages. John Murray. 2S. 6rf. 

Annals of the Corinthian Football Club. Edited by 
B. O. Corbett. xiv + 256 pages. 77 Illustrations. 
Longmans. 55. nett. 

Epochs of English Literature : 

Vol. III. The Shakespeare Epoch, 1600-1625. 

By J. C. Stobart. M.A. 
Vol. IV. The Milton Epoch. By J. C. Stobart, 
M.A. Edward Arnold, is. (^. each. 

Young Folk's History of England, x + 107 pages. 
Illustrated. Relfe Bros. 

Historic Links. By D. L. Maguirc, L1,.A. With a Preface 
by H. Hall, xii + 31^ pages. Illustrations. Sonnen- 
schcin. 65. 

The Ruby Ring. By Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustra- 
tions by Rosie M. M. Pitman, viii + 214 pages. Mac- 
millan. 2s. Od. 

The Health of the School Child. By M. L. Mackenzie, 
M.A., M.D. viii + 120 pages. Mcthucn. 2S. 6d. 

The World's Calendar, for all Nations for all Time' 
Invented by J. P. Wiles, M.A. G. Philip and Son, Ltd. 

25. nctt. 

The Principles of Model and Common Object Drawing- 
Book, I. By E. A. Branch. 68 pages. 171 Illustrations. 
Ralph, Holland and Co. 25. 6d. nctt. 

Samba. By H. Strang. Illustrated by M. Rainey, 
K.I. xii -f 342 pages. Hodder and Stoughton. 55. 

The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages and the 
Training of Teachers. By K. Brcul, Litt.D. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged, xii + 156 pages. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 2s. nett. 

The Magic Whistle and other Fairy Tale Plays. By 
F. Nesbitt. viii + 1 56 pages. 7 Illustrations. Longmans. 
25. Ctd. nctt. Each play separately, 6d. nett. Music for 
Songs. 6d. nctt each. 

School Hygiene and the Laws of Health. By C. Porter, 
M.D. X + 314 pages. 119 Illustrations. Longmans. 
^s. 6d. 

Remi en Angleterre. By H. Malot. A Selection from 
Sans Famille. Edited by M. dc G. Verrall. With an 
Appendix by C. Brereton. xii + 258 pages. Cambridge Press. 

Comeille's Lc Cid. Edited by H. W. Eve, M.A. xvi + 
144 pages. Cambridge University Press. 2S. 

Andrew Good fellow. A Tale of 1805. By Plelen H. 
Watson, viii -f 358 pages. Macmillan. 65. 

A Practical German Grammar, Reader, and Writer. By 
L. Lubovius, Ph.D. Part II. xvi + 368 pages. Black- 
wood. 35. 

Higher Education in America. By C. F. Thwing, LL.D. 
xiv + 502 pages. S. Appleton. 12s. 6d. nett. 

Cyclopadia of Education. Edited by A. E. Fletcher. 
Revised by M. E. John, viii + 562 pages. Sonnenschein. 
2s. 6d, nett. 



A ScienH/ic Gwgrapky. Book IIL EuropeT' By £. W. 
Beaton, B.Sc. 149 pages. Maps and Diagrams. Ra^ 
Holland and Co. is. 6d. nett. 

The A B C of Needlework. By Betsy L. BlacknKn. 
124 pages. 174 Diagrams. Ralph, Holland and Co. 
IS. 6d. nett. 

Some Studies in the Formation of Characier. By Chariotte 
M. Mason, xxlv + 452 pages. (Home Edncatioo Seriei) 
Kegan Paul. 35. 6d. nett. 

The Book of Isaiah, According to the Septnagiat 
Translated and Edited by R. R. Ottley, M»A. xzxiv + 
420 pages. Cambridge University Pk«ss. 6s. xiett 

Who's Who, 1907. A. and C Black. 

Who's Who Year-Book, 19Q7. A. and C Black. 

English Grammar. By G. R. Carpenter, xvi + 214 
pages. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. nett. 

La Fh des Grhes. Par P. F6vaL Abridged Editka^ 
Edited by G. H. C. Hawtrey, M.A. xxviii + 288 pages. 
Ginn. 3s. .*- * 4^t9^1 • 

Am Deutschen Herde. Von Oskar und Valerie Thiergea. 
With Notes by S. W. Cutting, vi + 262 pages. Gins. 
25. 6d. 

Hoher als die Kirche. Von W. v. HiUem. Edited bf 
C. W. Eastman. Ph.D. x -f 108 pages. Map. Gion. 

IS. 6d. m 

The Human Mechanism. By T. Hough and W. T. 
Sedgwick, x + 564 pages. Illustrations. Ginn. 85. 6d. 

Principles of Botany. By J. Y. Bergen, A.M. x + 556 
pages. Illustrations. Ginn. 6s. 6d. 

An Elementary Study of Chemistry. By W. McPheraon, 
Ph.D., and W. £. Henderson, Ph.D. viii + 434 pagH. 
Diagrams. Ginn. 6s. 

Text-Book on the Strength of Materials. By S. £. 
Slocum, B.£.,and £. L. Hancock, M.S. xiv + 314 pages. 
Diagrams. Ginn. 12s. 6d. 

Outlines of the History of Painting. FVom 1200-1900 
A D. By E. Von Mach, Ph.D. vi + 186 pages. Map. 
Ginn. 12s. 6d. 

Scott's The Talisman. Edited by A. S. Gaye, EA. 
xxxii + 376 pages. (Pitt Press -Series.) Cambridge 
University Press. 2S. 

The Menexenus of Plato. Edited by J. A. Shawyer. 
M.A. xxxi + 49 pages. Clarendon Press. 2s. 

A First Statics. By C. S. Jackson, M.A., and R. M. 

Milne, M.A. x + 380 pages. Diagrams and Answers. 

Dent. 4s. nett. 

The New Classical Library. Edited by Dr. E. Reich. 

Herodotus: Histories. Books I. to III. Translated 

by G. W. Harris, B.A. 3s. 6d. nett 
An Alphabetical Encyclopadia of Institutions, 
Persons, Events, <S^., of Ancient History and 
Geography. By Dr. E. Reich. Sonnenschein. 
3s. 6d. nett. 
Medallions from Early Florentine History. By Emily 
Underdown. viii + 254 pages. Sonnenschein. 5s. nctt 
Arnold's English Literature Series : 

Scott's Ivanhoe. Abridged and Edited by the 
Rev. C. F. A. Wimberley. M.A. With lUustra- 
tions. IS. 6d. 
Dickens's A Tale of Two Cities. Abridged and 
Edited by J. Connolly. With Illustratioos. 
IS. 6d. 



DURING THE HOLIDAYS 

"TLORIGENE" 

Awaidcd BRONZE MEDAL of thp ROYAL SANITARY IN8TIT0TE, 
SCHOOL HTCIEHG EXHIBITION, 1906. 

FLORIOENE i. nn Economic, Odoutle... llvEi^ic. Aii- 
ParifrinE. Time .nd Labour- SaviDg, and FLOOR- Preserving 
FLUID, rasItT nad qnkUy applied 1o all WoOd, Linoleum, 

Cork Matting, ana Other Floors, for 

ABSORBING & FIXING DUST & DIRT 

in SCHOOLS & LABORATORIES 

(where ii U Konerally applied during the holidays 
oi Tarm if pteferrcd, three tinges a year only; the 

tttect ol each application iBSlin^ from 2 tO 4 months, 
accoiding to the wear). 

>ll«0 GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, ana 

other BUILDINGS 

No acrubbinf or dampins of floors; only hird 

broom niccsaiy, when the swccpiri],'!. roil and sre not redrstribnied. 

Books, furniture, apparatus, &c, seldom 
require dusting or cleaning:. 

For partlcaltrt. repartm, tail Ittilmoalati write 

Tb.'DUST-ALLAYER'«» 

165 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C, 



BIRKBECK COLLEGE, 

BBBAH*B BmLDlNOB, CHANOEBY LABB, B.C. 

DAY AND EVENINQ CLASSES. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— Com pie le Coui^ei of Instrucllon for 

Eiami nations for Ihe Science, Arts, and Law Vrgrrts. 
SCIENCE CLASSES in every Branch, wilh FTaclical Work. Well 

equipped Laboratories for Chemisiry, Ciperiinental Physics. Zoology, 

Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, and Metallurgy. 
LECTURES on Polilical Economy, Commercial Geograpliy. Common 

Law, Bankruptcy. Equily and Conveyancing, Logic. 
LATIN. Gtetk, French, German, SpH^ifh, Iwlian, and English. 
ART.— Dia«iBg, Paintuig, Dfiigning, l.ile Modtlhng, Wood-caiving, *c, 

Pntptctas Frt*. CsltaHmr 3il. tbr post Sd.l on application. 



Undertakes every description of Lelterpress Prioliiig, 

and nakes a Speciality of 

PXCXMTXNO FOR BCHOOZiB 

Prospectuses (with or withoot Illustralioosl, 
Reports, Exam. Papers, Teslimooials. Sc. &c. 



Addsrss-GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 



The LING ASSOCIATION 

(Of Trained Teachers of Swedish Oymnastlca). 

PrtsidttI— Miss Awthom, M.B., R5.. fGraduai- of Cenlral Inaiitule, 

S'ockholm). 34 Dorset Square. N.W. 

yirt-PtttiJtitl—'Mm M. Stanspkld, 37 Lansdowne Road. Bedfoid. 

7"rmi*«*— Misa E. BAKER, 30 Plympion Road. Brandesbury, N.W. 

£A<ar— Miu R. V, DavUe. 19 Brislon Grove. Crouch End, N. 

Sttrttarf—Was HaKhiHScm. 19 Briston Grove, Crouch End. N. 

Kanrinatlons held for SvedUb i3yinnastie Teachers' Diploma, and 

tor SnedUb Drill Certificale for Teachers in Elemeolary Schools and 

KindCTgBHena. Principals of Schools and Colleges supplied with 

Cenifi«ai«d Teacheis. 

For Terms ol Mcmbenhlp. Conditions of Eiaroination, Entrance 
Formt, Syllabui, ftc, apply to Ibe Skcuktahv- 



CHELTENHAM LADIES' COLLEGE 

THE COUNCIL inviie applicationa for the office ot LADY 
PRINCIPAL now vacant. The Lady Principal musi be a member 

of the Cbarch of Englaod, 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary. Ladies 
College. Cbettenham. to wbom the applications for the cilice must 
be forwarded not later than February 1, 1907. 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, LONDON. 

GOWER STREET. W.C. 

Hiad Mailer . 

H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D. St. John's College, Cambridge. 

LtnC Tern begins »n Monday, Janvaty 14, rgo?. 
The School is organised as a First Grade Classical and Modem 
School, with Higher Commercial and Science Sides. 
For prospectus apply to Autbub C. Hull, Rtgistrar. 



DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS, 
CAItSUWBU. GnovE, S,E. 



F^Qiides a practical couim of profESsional training for Teacbers in 

Secondary Schools, with abundant oppoiiunily for class teacbine in ttie 

DATCHELOR (430 pupilaj and other schools. 



FREE STUDENTSH 1 P av 



rsity Graduate, Also 



Fees : ^15 to £30 a year for non-residents. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms moderate. Also 
SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING for Trachers of Piano an 



Poal Svo. sIroDgly bounJ, price ?■■ 

CAREY'S GRADUS. 

" GRADUS AD PABNASSUH," with the Enslish Meanings. 

Rovited, CofTKlotI, and .*ugDicnled by > Hembct ol llw OoivBi»lly q( Cambrule* 



I, Ludgilt HilL 



wEJiLP'y 



nMojiK«y 



SECONDHAND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 

CLEARANCE LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS f)ffered 
in numlwr^ at very low prices: CLASSICS, SCIENCE, MATHE- 
MATICS. HISTORY, &e. 

Gratis and post free from H. G. GADNEY, 

S TURl. STREET, OXFORD. 



SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF PRIOE8I 

NEW BOOKS AT 2E PER CENT. DISCOUNT I 

Books for ALL Eiaminalicns (Elementary and Advanced) supplied. 

SENT ON APPROVAL. LISTS FREE. STATE WANT& 

BOOKS BOUGHT, BODd prICM given. 

W. A G. FOYLE, 135 CHARINa CROSS ROAD. W.C. 



iy 



SCHOOL ADVERTISER 



MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST. 



By BEMJJLBKIN EIAX«r« KENNEDY', !>.!>, 

Late RegiuM ProCesior of Gre^ in the Universit j of Cambridge. 

THE EEVISED LATIN PEIMEK. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A SHOETEE LATIN PEIMBE. 

Crown 8vo. la. 

EXERCISES ON THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. 

By M. G. and J. KENNEDY and H. WILKINSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, is. 6(L 

A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 2s. gd., post free. 



By ARTHUR 8IDQWICK. M.A. 
A FIRST GREEK WRITER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A KEY, for the use of Af asters only. y. 2^d. net, pott free. 

INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 

TION. With £xerci.ses. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
A KEY, for the use of Masters only. 5/. yl. net, post free. 

SCENES FROM GREEK PLAYS. Rugby Edition. 

Abridged and Adapted for the use of Schools, Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. each. 
Aristophanes. — I'he Clouds. The Frogs. The Knights. Plutus. 
Suripides.— IphigeniainTauris. The Cyclops. Ion. Ellectra. Alcestis. 

Baccbae. Hecuba. Medra. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK VERSE COM- 
POSITION. By Akthuk Siix;wick, M.A., and F. D. MoRiCE, M.A. 
With Exercises. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A KE Y, for the use of Masters only. 5J. 2 J</. net, postjree. 

By 0. 0. BRADLEY, D.D., formerly Dean of Westminster. 
AIDS TO WRITING LATIN PROSE. Containing 144 

Exercises. With an Introduction comprising Preliminary Hints. Direc- 
tions, Explanatory Matter, &c. Exlited and arranged by T. L. Papillon, 
M.A. Crown Svo, 5s. 
A KE Y, for the use of Masters only. 51. 2\d. net, post free. 

By H. 0. LIDDELL, D.D., and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 4to, 36s. 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from the 

above. Revised throughout. Scjuare i2mo, 7%. 6d. 

By T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
ARNOLD'S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By G. Granvillk Bradley, 
D.D., formerly Dean of Westminster. 5s. 

A KE K, for the use of Masters only. y. 2\d. net, post free. 

By FRANCIS DAVID MORIGE, M.A. 
STORIES IN ATTIC GREEK, With Notes and Voca- 

bulary. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

By H. R. HE AT LEY, M.A,, and H. *. KINGDOM, M.A. 
GRADATIM. An Easy Latin Translation Book for 

Beginners. With Vocalnilary. Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 
A KEY, for the use oj Masters only. $5. 2jrf. net, post free. 

EXERCISES ON GRADATIM. By H. R. Heatley, 

M.A., and the Rev. A. Sloman, M.A. Fcap. Svo, is. 6d. 

EXCERPTA FACILIA. A Second Latin Translation 

Book. Containing a Collection of Stories from various Latin Authors. 
With Notes at end, and a Vocabulary. Crown Svo. as. 6d. 

A KE K, for the use of Masters only. $s. ^d. net, post free. 



LONGMANS' LATIN COURSE 

With Copious ExorciMOS ond YoeMtulirm. 
PART I.— UP TO AND INCLUDING THE R£GULAI{ 

VERB. ACTIVE AND PASSIVE. !▼+ 156 ppi, crown Sro, tttt 
A KE Y, for th£ use of Masters omly, y. ^, . p»stfrm. 

PART II.— INCLUDING PRONOUNS. NUMEMl] 

ADJECTIVES. IRREGULAR VERBS. ACCUSATIVE AND » ! 
FINITIVE. ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. DEPENDENT QOSSI 
TIONS. DEPENDENTCLAUSES. THE'USEOF THE CASES,] 
AND ORATIO OBLIQUA. ¥111+248 pp.. crown Svo. as.6d. 
A KE Y, for the use of Masters omly. $j. yd., post frte, 

LONGMAN'S LATIN COURSE. PARTS I. ANDl] 

Complete in One Volume, viii + 364 pp. . crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
A KE Y^for the use of Masters only. ys. 9jrf., post free,. _ 

PART III— ELEVENTARY LATIN PROSE, WTHl 

COMPLETE SYNTAX AND PASSAGES FOR LEARNimiV| 

HEART. 
A KE Y, for the use of Masters only. y. gd , post free, 

ELEMENTARY LATIN UNSEENS. With Now «*1 

Vocabulary, is. 6d. 
A KE Y, for the use of Masters only. 4s. S\d., post free. _ 

By F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
FIRST STEPS IN GREEK. Crown 8vo, is. 
A PRACTICAL GREEK METHOD FOR BEGU^ 

NERS. By F. Ritchie, M.A., and E. H. MooBE, M.A. CitnviSi^ 
3s. 6d. 
A KE K, for the use of Masters only. 51. 3)^. noi^ post free. 

EASY GREEK GRAMMAR PAPERS. Fcap. 8w, 

IS. 6d. 

FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. Crown Svo, is. 6d 

A KE Y, for the use of Masters only. y. ^d. net, post free. 

SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. Crown Svo, as. 
FABULAE FACILES. A First Latin Reader. Containing 

Detached Sentences and consecutive Stories. With Notes and Vooi- 
bulary. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

IMITATIVE EXERCISES IN EASY LATIN PROSE. 

Based on " Fabulae Faciles." Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

2S. 6d. 
A KE Y, for the use of Masters only. y. Sj</. net, post free. 

EASY CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE. Cr. Svo, as. 64 
FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Crown Svo, as, 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. 

Small Svo. as. 

LATIN GRAMMAR PAPERS. Fcap. Svo, is. 
FIRST STEPS IN CAESAR : THE EXPEDITIONS ; 

TO BRITAIN. DE BELLO GALLICO. IV, •0-36; and V. »^J 

IS. 6d. J 

PREPARATORY CAESAR : DE BELLO GALLK^^ 

BOOK II. Crown Svo, is. 6d. 



LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, Bombay and Calcutta. 



SCHOOL ADVERTISER 



iSSRS. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST. 



W 



By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. D.C.L., LL.D. 

STUDENT'S HISTOEYOF ENGLAND 



HI. : i5( 
I FRO 



FROM THE BARLIEST TIMES TO 1901. 

Vol. I. : B.C. sg-A.D. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 4s. 
509-1689, With 96 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 4s. Vol. III.; 16S9-1901. With 109 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 43. J 

Complete in One Volume. With 378 lUusiratious. Crown Svo, las. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Willi 66 Maps and 21 Plans of Battles, &c. FcajJ. 410, 5s. 

OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

B.C. 55-A.n. 1901. With 96 Woodcuts and Maps. Fcap. 8vo, as. 6d. 
By CYRIL RANSOME, HLA. 

A SHOET HISTORY OP ENGLAND 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 

With Tables, Plans, Maps, ItJdex, &c. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts, as. each. Part I.: To 1603 ; Part II. : 1603-1901. 



CHS OF ENGUSH HISTORY. 

BEarly England 1 Gardiner's (Mrs.) Struggle 

itbe Norman Conquest. i~. aKftinatAbsolnteMomiicny, 
^hton'B(HrB.)^landa I 1603-1688. 9^. 
mtineaUl Power. 1066- 1 Rowley-a Settlement of the 
!•*■ ?^U. . ., „ - Constitution, 1689-1784. 9'i. 

Tancock'B England during 
the American and Europeui 
Wara, from 1765-1820. 9^. 
Bro vning's Modem England, 
from 1820-1897. 91^- 

One Volume, 



But. 1214-1485. 9^. 

ti^ton's (Bishop) Tndors 

kd the Reformation. I48S- 

03. 9^. 

»chs of English History. Compleie 



EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

ioVo)»,irith«»ps, K. 6d ticb. 

•aly'BGracchi.Hahua.and Curteis's Biae of tbe Mace- 

lUa donian Empire 

. ^ . B T.^ Erne's Eome to its Capture 

pes-8 Early Eoman Empire i,y the Gauls 

Ee'sBomau Empire of the Merivale's Roman Trium- 

ond Century ^viratea 
K'a Greeks and the Per- 

tf B Athenian Empire 



EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 

i^Voli.witbU^m. 11 6d.»ch 



and Louis XTV., 1648-1678 



Cox'b Crusades 
Oreitghton'a Age of Elizabeth 



Hale's Fall of the Stuarts 
and Western Europe from 
1678-1697 

Johnson' s Normans in Europe 



Longman's Prederick the 1 
Great and the Seven Tean 
War 



Moberly's The Early TttdOiB ■ 
Morris's Age of Anne 
Morris's The Early H&no- I 



LONGMANS' GEOGEAPHIOAL SEEIBS 

00k I.— The First Book of Geography. With 17 Illustrations and 52 Maps (38 of which I 

ut coloDitii), Crown Svo, a. 6d. 1 n* / f ■ 

lOok II.— The World. For Junior Students. With 35 Illustrations and 87 Maps (79 of I 

r which -le coloured). Crown Svo. 3s. _ , m / I 

look in.— The World. For Senior Students. With 42 Illustrations and 121 Maps (112! 

• of which arc coloured). Ciown Svo, 4s M. 

took I v.— The British Empire. With 38 Illustrations and 78 Maps (7 1 of which are coloured), j 

Ctown 8vo, 35. 6d ,,,. . •<■ - ■ 

bok V,— A Primary Phywcal Geography. By John Thornton. M.A. With 105 Illustrations^ 

'A)la(»(i ofwhichiscolouied). CrowD Svo, 3s. 

LONGMANS) GREEN, & CO., London, New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESt 



Oxford Higrher French Series. 

Eomn ht I.EON DLLBOS, M.A. 
](iuMAi. or EoucATOK-— "TliE ptorai wrtn nuulu ■ new df- 
I pHinre. Tlte votumo bave been ctiown for thait litermi; B>«tM. and ihe 
I aiiiKKiUkiD ii nmlnly 'un lilEmy lloei. I'o auh Tolunw U plcHird nn 
■ Mitlnal uudj' of llie ■ulhu mil ibc lanlcuUf woili, «oni«tin« In 
■<Sngli*b. •amciiRu-a to Praoch- all roiii pcient uul hum nitng iouc«]Jaicr.*' 
IDE L-ALLEMAGNE, by Madime dc Suel. Edited by 



I 



modcU of ttwii UimI." 
NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS, by Victor Hugo. Edited 

by Leon Uclhos. 31, M. ml 
TROIS GROTESQUES, by Th«ophlle Gautier. Edited 

byH.). CHAYroR. s. nrt. 

(TIiB ■■Traist«iow»qu«"«re VUlon. Cyranodc Brrnnu. 4n'lScaiTi>a.> 

Journal OF EDVCAt ION.— -An MoklSliith Form Rradct. " 
MfeMOIRES DE MADAME DE CAMPAN. Edited 
by H. C. Bkadit. as. 6d. neu 

The book deals wilh the Court of LouuXVI, nnd Matie Anlotaetle (rwD 
iTflj 10 179a. a>d KCDcralli' with the eveaii at th* Frmcli Revolutiun. )l 
opem wilb an account ol the " Queen'i necklace " vpiaodB' 

Wa^TSkN MuKNiNu NKws.^"Tbe Menoln would nuke ■ umTuI 
rendins book for > stiutcnl ol the Fccach Ungua|^, and would alio aflbrd 
ksood iniigblliiiotlMiiianieniinucvcnlsor Ibc Ftm Revtiuilon." 
SALAMMBS' by Guslave Flaubert. Edited by Emiuk 
LAUVRltBB, of (be Lyc^ ChatlemagiM, l^ini. 31. fid. tie). 

This ii the weird Catlhaginiui TonuuKS produeed hy Flxubot after 
much laborious reKuch, A "ocabularx of the mure uawnunun wnda 
contained in the book hu been added \o the notes. 

JouxNAi. or Education, — '■The geneml rmdcr will welc<.ine a 
■cholarl; ediliOD which givis him words not to be found in the dlcliofuiir. 
and eniiblcs Uita to refer 10 documentarj sdiul-ci. " 

JOCELYN, by Lamartine. Edited by Prof. Emilk 

L.EGOUIS, Profesteur A rUniTcrsiU de Parii. 31. net. 
"Jocelyn" has been desciibed as a French "Vicar ol WakcAeld." bill it 
Is Ibc story of ■ rur/ dt villagi somewhat idnUlted. llie merlti of ihll 
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Practice and Precept 



50a Albemarle Street, W. 
January 28, 1907. 

The January meetings have been productive of the 
usual amount of discussion, but the fate of the 
recent Education Bill seems to have cast a gloom over 
each assembly of experts in turn. One after another 
has deplored the fate of Lord Monkswell's amend- 
ment on r^istration, and if the assistant masters 
did make wry faces over the official recommendation 
of a one-column list of teachers, they at any rate 
swallowed it. So now that there is secured a 
practical imanimity on this point, we suppose that 
by some means or other a register will be compiled : 
but we are not at all certain that the millennium has 
b^;un, for all that. Still, it is something to have 
arrived at a starting-point for the compilation of a 
register. We English people talk fiercely enough 
about never jdelding an inch where principle is 
involved, and yet no nation is more fond of com- 
fffombe: so we are not without hope that the various 
vnions and* assodatioiis connected with education 



may at length begin to subordinate their differences, 
and to unite on points vital to all. 

At the headmasters' meeting there seemed to be an 
undercurrent of feeling antagonistic to the Board of 
Education which is, to say the least of it, imfortunate : 
we should be glad to think that it is undeserved. A 
rather sycophantic vote of thanks to its inspectors 
was parried by ** the previous question," and the 
department's methods in connection with the 
presentation of reports and the drafting of schemes, 
to say nothing of its insatiable greed for statistics, 
came in for some severe criticism. Mr. Morant, in 
his speech at the dinner, claimed that the Board often 
stood in the way to protect a headmaster from the 
undue interference of a local authority, pointing 
out that it was part of the department's business to 
interpret the objects of true education to those who 
are only indifferently acquainted with them. This 
is, in a sense, an admission of the justice of Dr. 
Kendall's expression of regret that the old school 
boards who had learned something about education 
had been superseded by authorities more conversant 
with municipal or sanitary matters ; at the same 
time it leaves on record the fact that friction does 
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exist. The frank recognitioa of such a state of 
things is the first step to its amelioration. 

While our new Mosely commissioners are busy 
dictating their \dews on American education to 
pushful reporters it is not inopportune to draw 
attention to the current number of the Educational 
Review, which provides us with a trenchant criticism 
of its deficiencies. In discussing ** where education 
breaks down " in America the writer traverses ground 
which must be familiar to our readers : the decline 
in the type of man who undertakes the teacher's 
duty, the instability of the system, consequent upon 
the schools being staffed by ** birds of passage," and 
the increasing tendency to find all educational work 
settling into the hands of women. And what is the 
moral of it all ? Merely the old, familiar story of 
inadequate remuneration. In spite of the so-called 
want of dignity implied in the forcing of the money 
basis of education to the front, it has to be done ; 
and until the public both here and in America realises 
that if you want a good article you must pay for it — 
in this as in any other walk of life — we shall continue 
to deplore the shortcomings of our school system. 

It is now some time since the official approval of 
the teaching of English in elementary schools, in 
place of the Arithmetical basis previously employed 
was given to the public, but it is interesting to find 
that a schoolmaster can plead that the code, even in 
its present state, gives undue weight to the latter 
subject. We have received from Mr. Marshall 
Jackman an account of an experiment made on his 
own authority, by which an hour and a half each 
week was stolon from the Arithmetic time and given 
to English. There is no doubt that, so far as 
£gurea can do so, he has proved bis new venture a 
SMCceBA ; and he has also extracted, by slow d^ees, 
fpm^ recognition of its value from the inspecting 
authorities. This all goes to show that greater 
elasticity ought, vrith proper restrictions, to be 
encouraged in our elementary schools. Nobody 
would be so bold as to say that the last word had 
been spoken on the subjects of the curriculum, 
or the time to be allocated to each ; and, as all 
experience which is worth quoting tends to show 
that those who have the pluck to make experiments 
in these directions have usually some valuable 
information to give afterwards, it is to be hoped that 
the schoolmaster of the future will have his hands 
tied less, and not more, than he has at present. 
To take one instance at random : when are we to 



have trustworthy data upon which to form an 
opinion as to the advantages of the priority of 
Latin to French, or vice versa P It has been 
debated long enough already, but there has been no 
general disposition to put the rival theories to the 
test by concrete experiment. 

Attention has often been drawn to the decay of 
apprenticeship, and the consequent decrease in the 
number of boys who devote themselves to learning a 
skilled trade. Efforts are made from time to time 
to combat the evil, and a report of a special com- 
mittee of the Gloucestershire Coimty Council has 
lately reached us which makes some valuable sug- 
gestions to that end. It is proposed to assist by 
small bursaries deserving bo5rs and girls showing 
an aptitude for skilled work, for whom suitable 
openings have been found away from home. The 
disbursement of such sums would be in the hands 
of a special labour bureau, and experience has shown 
that money advanced in this way is almost always 
refunded. Such an organisation would keep a 
record of the various employments entered by boys 
on leaving school, and would look ahead for openings 
before the time arrived, as nothing is so demoralising 
as a period of idleness at this age. A longer period 
of instruction is reconmiended for the selected pupils, 
and a suggestion is offered that better provision 
might be made of properly qualified teachers to take 
charge of the special subjects. With none of these 
preliminaries can any fault be found ; but we are 
unfortunately confronted with the same apathy 
oa the part of the employers of labour as has beea 
remarked before. Without their co-operatiDa afl 
schemes of this kind will be useless ; but it 
the. comprehension of the ordinary maxi to 
stand why they should be so cardess in a mattsr 
which coQcenvs their prosperity moce closcty thaa 
that of anybody else. 

After-Dinner remarks ought not to be taken too 
seriously, we know ; but the wholesale oondtoi- 
nation of our public schools by Professor J. ). 
Thomson on one of these occasions deserves a woid 
or two of mild protest. He questions their efiicieoor 
from evety point of view, including even that which ift 
generally conceded ev^i by their bitterest opponeoli 
— the training of character. He maintains that thev 
suj^ress originaHty, and thereby tend to produce a 
class of boy who appears stupid, but who is instead 
(mly stunted in his intellectual gro¥rtlu The sn^ 
gestion that these schools should be places to spend 
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the holidays in, while education in its proper sense 
should be pursued at home, may raise a smile if it is 
treated as a witticism ; but if it is meant as a real 
exposition of the speaker's standpoint it is too rabid 
to be taken seriously. Perhaps his exemption 
from the general denunciation of the -particular 
school at whose festive board he was sitting points 
in the direction of not too much seriousness, but a 
pronouncement of this kind made by so eminent a 
teacher is bound to be quoted by many controver- 
sialists. Our own feeling about statements of this 
kind is that however well intentioned they may be 
they are nevertheless based upon ignorance of facts, 
which a careful and unprejudiced inquiry would in 
most cases dispel. 

When public men of the stamp of Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Haldane give their views on the relation of the 
University to the national life they are sure to 
command attention. The strange thing is that 
their views are so dissimilar : perhaps they only 
reflect their belief in their own personsd upbringing. 
Mr. Haldane maintains that the main function of a 
University is to send out its men fitted to grapple 
with the problems of life ; to equip them, in short, 
for the prosecution of the special career which they 
have decided to make their own. Mr. Asquith, on 
the other hand, thinks that the years of University 
life should be devoted to the development of the 
contemplative side of the intellectual faculties ; 
that it is the time for widening the mental outlook, 
and developing a love of knowledge for its own 
sake, before the student is sent out to wrestle with 
the material world outside. When two acknow- 
ledged authorities disagree thus, who shall decide ? 
And yet it is hard to say that there is not room for 
both these conceptions of the dedicated life within 
the walls of a University. Men are not all of the 
same temperament, nor are they all actuated by 
the same motives in proceeding to a place of 
higher education. Those of us who have undergone 
a training in the humanities claim that the chief 
advantage of such an education is that the mind is 
elevated thereby above the more sordid interests of 
existence, and that a man may, with its assistance, 
be contented and happy with a mere competence 
without wishing to turn everything into money. 
But it is obvious to all that the nation has need of 
highly trained specialists in the regions of com- 
BMffOC and technical work ; so there is every reason 
tiAy tiie Univeisity should produce this type of man 



Registration v. Recognition 

By R. F. Cholmeley, M.A. 

In a former article it was shown that the claim of 
teachers to a proper consideration, and their desire 
to be organised to that end, could not be met by the 
institution of a register. The attempt already made 
to meet them in that way failed for reasons which are 
inherent in the conditions of education in England. 
In order to be effective, a register must be based upon 
a common qualification, or a series of common qualifica- 
tions. The latter would imply a sort of hierarchy of 
teachers : it would be interesting, especially to those 
at the top ; but it would be unacceptable, especially 
to those at the bottom. The former would be neither 
interesting nor acceptable to anybody except those 
who were just able to qualify for it. Moreover, even if 
a register could be made both interesting and accept- 
able, it would remain quite useless unless there were 
some means of enforcing it, so that any one who wanted 
to teach would have to be registered, and any one who 
wanted a teacher would find in the register security 
that there was what he wanted. 

If it were only a matter of organising secondary 
teachers, or elementary teachers, or kindergarten 
teachers, or any given class of teachers, there would 
be something to be said for the method of registration ; 
but the question at issue is the organisation of the 
whole teaching profession. A register of secondary 
teachers, for instance, would be an affront to elementary 
teachers ; a register of kindergarten teachers would 
doubtless be an affront to every nursemaid in the 
kingdom. If we register we must register the Teacher- 
as-such, or we pander to social distinctions. By a 
singular line of argument we seem to have persuaded 
ourselves that because the highest education ought to 
be within the reach of the poorest student, it is wrong 
to say that it cannot be given by the least cultivated 
teacher. We must have the King's scholar from the 
elementary training college, and the Balliol scholar, 
and the Fellow of Trinity on the same register, or we 
are mere aristocrats. 

Very well ; only in that case the organisation of 
teaching is not to be brought about by means of a 
register, which cannot certify to any particular quahfi- 
cation, but can only catalogue qualifications in general. 
It might be convenient, as Crockford is convenient, 
as the Schoolntasters Year Book is convenient, as 
the Post Office Directory is convenient, but as a 
guarantee of anything except the mortal existence of 
any given teacher, and perhaps to the truth of his 
statements about himself, it could have no value 
whatever. 

It is necessary to labour this point even to wearisome- 
ness, because those who cling to the plan of a register 
are so apt to foiget what it was that they expected 
from it. It was not the list of qualifications registered 
that was to give the teacher his position, but the fact 
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of being on the register. Those who could make 
good their claim to be registered were to be, by that 
fact, in a different category from those who could not ; 
they were to be the read practitioners, and the register 
was to prove it, to their satisfaction and to that of 
all who might be thinking of employing them. The 
whole thing depended upon the assumption that a 
common factor could be found for all educational 
qualifications, and that it was so well worth finding 
that every one would at once insist upon it. There is 
a common factor — ability to teach what you profess 
to teach; and no method has yet been invented of 
discovering that ability in advance, any more than 
ability to swim can be discovered through practising 
on a dining-room table. 

It is customary to say that education — or at least 
higher education — in England is in a state of chaos. 
Regarded as a whole, it is ; in detail, it is not. To 
compare, for instance, German and English education 
is like comparing a battleship with a fleet of small 
vessels, all of different armaments and different capa- 
cities. German education is a system organised in 
water-tight compartments ; the principle of English 
education, in spite of a good deal that has been done 
during the last few years, is the independence of 
the school. Not long ago a foreigner who wished to 
investigate secondary education in England presented 
himself at the Education office, as a convenient place 
to start from, armed with a list of secondary schools 
in number, perhaps a himdred, and including Eton, 
Winchester, and the latest Technical Institute, or 
whatever it may be called, with which a county council 
had endowed secondary education. There were probably 
a dozen different types of school on that list ; different 
in that no two of them would exactly suit the tastes 
of the same parent, or require exactly the same kind 
of teacher. This variety of type may or may not be 
desirable, but it is the one outstanding fact in English 
education, and it is the fact which makes the assimila- 
tion of teachers to a single type impossible, and the 
production of a registered teacher an absurdity. 

Now the link between all these various types of 
school is to be foimd in their relations with the Board 
of Education. The great mass of them are necessarily 
connected with the Board of Education because they 
depend for their very existence upon grants for which 
the approval of the Board is necessary. They have 
to be recognised, and in order to be recognised they 
have to be inspected. The key to the whole situation 
is inspection by the Board. Unfortunately the greater 
schools, which do not depend upon grants for their 
livelihood, nor upon their educational efficiency for 
their success, have a natural horror of Government 
inspection, and instead of grasping the fact that Govern- 
ment inspection affords the one chance of saving higher 
education from small politicians, and doing all that 
is in their power — which is a great deal — to make the 
work of the Board at once efficient and respected, they 
have set or fallen in with the fashion of belittling 
inspection and poking fun at inspectors, until it is almost 



as much as the reputation of an aspiring school is worth 
to allow any one connected with the Board of Education 
to enter its door. 

The position of the teacher cannot be determined 
without reference to the school in which he serves or 
is to serve. If the school is badly equipped and badly 
organised and short of money, the efficiency of tl^ 
teacher will be naught, and his prospects miserable, 
and no amount of registering will help him. He is 
affected in every possible way by circumstances over 
which he has not the smallest control ; but it is precisely 
those circumstances which a good system of inspection 
can organise to his advantage, as well as to that of the 
children whom he has to teach. The Board of 
Education can refuse recognition to any school unless 
it is properly equipped, not only for teaching, but with 
teachers ; it can take into consideration all the condi- 
tions ; it can insist not upon one meaningless standard 
for everybody, but upon the proper standard for every 
department of every school ; it is not boimd to a 
single definition of competence, or a single system of 
training, or a single scale of sadaries ; in short, it can 
say what the facts in a particular case ought to be, 
and in a very large number of cases it can insist upon 
having the facts right, from top to bottom. Any 
register would have to draw the line somewhere ; in 
most schools there are bound to be men or women for 
whom it would do nothing, but when the whole organisa- 
tion of a school comes under review, every one concerned 
in it participates in the consequences. 

To a great many people the operations of the Board 
of Education appear a very unheroic sort of remedy 
for the necessities which they deplore. Like Naaman, 
they want the prophet to come out and strike his hand 
over the place, and heal them by a sudden miracle. 
They have bathed over and over again in the rivers of 
Damascus, and have come out covered all over with 
certificates, and the suggestion that, after all that, it 
is through Government inspection that they will get 
what they want, seems to them simple to the verge 
of impudence. This is thoroughly English, and comes 
partly from a prejudice which is neither easy to put 
aside nor altogether deplorable. In France, and still 
more in Germany, a very ordinary man with a very 
insignificant salary will, if he be a Government official, 
command a prodigious reverence ; in England to be 
an official is almost to have to be apologised for. In 
most cases this prejudice does no harm, and it helps to 
keep Government officials from becoming too proud, 
but in the case of inspection, and in particular, perhaps, 
of the inspection of schools, it makes a real practical 
difficulty, and a difficulty that has to be faced if the 
proper inspection of schools is to be of real national 
service. Few deliberate paradoxes have had a more 
sudden or lasting success than Disraeli's saying, imitated 
from Balzac, that " the critics are those who have 
failed in literature and art ; " the inspectorate is a 
school of criticism, and has to bear the double prejudice 
against the official and the critic which English people 
cherish exceedingly. The Board of Education has 
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B not only that officials need not necessarily 
UMt up in red tape, but also that criticism is an 
-if it is really to save higher education. The list 
ecognised schools will do much, even as it is ; it 

mean that the great mass of those teachers who 
noslinneed oforganisalionwill find in those schools a 
an tee of service under reasonable conditions, and that 
parents who send their children to them will have 
lanintee of efficient teaching, so far as any system 

guarantee efficiency by insisting upon education 

training in the teacher on the one hand, and on 
'other upon a satisfactory standard of equipment 
of genei^ well-being. This is much ; but it is not 
tgh. If recognition by the Board of Education is to 
ly all that it ought to imply, it will do more for the 
olmaster and schoolmistress — and in particular, for 
assistant master and the assistant mlstress^than 
other institution, except perhaps the making of the 
lastic profession into a branch of the Civil Service, 
'luch there are some objections even apart from its 
tical impossibility ; but we must go further than 

if we want such a prospect of reform as shall save 
rom revolution. We need to have this guarantee 
fficiency in its widest sense welcomed everywhere, 
lad of finding it repudiated wherever fxjverty does 
compel consent. There was a clause in Part II. 
tie defunct Education Bill empowering the Board 
Iducation to deal freely with educational endow- 
ts- What is going to happen to educational 
iwments in — say the next Education Act but one, 
ose who administer them continue in their policy 
lagnificent isolation ? 

would he impossible to exaggerate the importance 
lie development that must come within the next 
years of the relations between the central authority 
the organisation of higher education. The direction 
tat development is still obscure, but at least it may 
redicted that one of two things will happen. Either 
schools that are now independent will continue to 

their Uberty, while the Board tightens its hold 
I those which have to look to it for funds— in 
h case we may see the Incorporated Headmasters 
ailated by the National Union of Teachers, and 
Headmasters' Conference for a while resplendent 
exalted, until the deluge comes ; or, if by some 
cl« of s^veet reasonableness the eyes of the blind 
id be opened, and everybody were to realise what 
it be done by not merely accepting more or less 
ly the control of the Board of Education, but 
ting upon it. even with so much noise as to have 
ice tn it — why. the water might begin to quench 
ire, the fire begin to burn the stick, the stick begin 
eat the dog, some of us might actually, after all. 
iver the stile, and allow that much troubled Dame 
»tioa to get home l>efore night. 



February i an 1 i the provbional decision to alter 
toaditions uf tbc Camb.'id^j Mathematical Tnp:>3 
B up lor confinnatioii by th^ Senate A closa contest 
tidpawd. 



Commercial Education 
in London 

By C. E. Lawrence | 

Paragraphs noting the progress of recent development* 
of the City of London College have periodically appeared 
in School, but the time has come when a more detailed 
description of those important developments should be 
put on record. 

A few words, first, as to the earlier history of the 
College. It was founded in 1848 by two city clergymen, 
under the title of the Metropolitan Evening Classes. 
The intentions of its founders were most moderate, their 
purpose being merely to give instruction in languages, 
arts, and sciences " in a familiar form at an easy rate," 
and for some years bread-and-butter subjects were the 
chief dishes in the curriculum. These MetropoUtan 
Evening Classes were established at Crosby Hall, 
which has since become better known for its supply of 
commodities superior to bread and butter. In 1861 
the College bad grown to such an extent that it was 
necessary to transfer its work to Sussex Hall, in Leaden- 
hall Street where for twenty-two years it did good 
service. Then again — having outgrown its clothes, to 
use an expression of the Bishop of London— it moved 
to the present building, which was formally opened 
in 1883 by his Majesty, at that time Prince of Wales. 

From 1848 till now, the main work of the College 
has been done in the evening, and the results, as 
proved by the examinations held by the Society of 
Arts, the Board of Education, and other examining 
bodies, have been always most successful. The rapid 
increase in all parts of the Metropolis of Polytechnics 
doing the same kind of evening work, has led, how- 
ever, to the City of London College specialising in one 
direction — that of commercial education. It is now 
the Commercial College of London. 

In 1903. the Governing Body, inspired by its Chair- 
man, Sir Edward Clarke, determined to elaborate its 
system of commercial training, and appealed for funds 
to enable it to secure additional accommodation. The 
Mitchell Trustees generously promised £15,000 towards 
the foundation of the proposed scheme, on condition 
that £10,000 were collected from city merchants and 
others. A public appeal was made, and the full amount 
o( £25,000 was obtained. Unfortunately, the necessary 
expenses of building and equipment cost more than 
was anticipated, and in consequence there is at present 
a debt of £4000 to be worked off. 

So much for the history of the development. Now 
for the details of the work which the College is doing 
in furtherance of its special object. There had already 
been institutions teaching something o£ the facts and 
theory of commerce — for example, the School of 
Economics organised series of post-graduate courses, 
and encouraged research in connection with what may 
be called the philosophy of commerce. The boys 
of University CoUego; School also have had special 
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attention directed to those subjects which would help 
them in their business future ; and, scattered over the 
country, in the larger towns like Leeds and Livcqxx)!, 
there are municipal technical colleges, all developing in 
some measure the commercial instinct. But no such 
systematic attempt was being made anywhere to train 
youths for a business life on the elaborate lines which 
the City of London College has now established. 

The kernel of the new scheme is the Day Higher 
Commercial Department, which was established some 
eighteen months ago. It had been realised that English 
business men were much handicapped by the fact that 
clerks came to them with no special training, or particular 
interest in the work they were to do. They drifted into 
a business life rather than accepted it as their chosen 
profession. In the spirit in which the young soldier, 
the young scientist, or the young engineer enters on 
his future work — so did not they ! It was, therefore, 
determined by the College authorities to establish 
a three years' course of practical study, in which a 
thorough knowledge of the principles which lie behind 
the facts of commerce, and of the methods adopted 
by other nations in their mercantile dealings, as well 
as by our own country, should be imparted by experts. 

The curriculum of this three years' course is exten- 
sive, but has been so wisely planned and well graduated, 
as to be quite practicable. It consists of general 
economics ; the history of commerce and industry ; 
conmiercial and industrial geography ; languages — 
French, German, and Spanish, every pupil being expected 
to study at least two of these commercial languages ; 
mathematics and statistics ; commercial law and 
business methods generally. 

On the Continent, at Antwerp for example, there 
is what is known as the Commercial Bureau, in which 
all the routine of a business transaction, from the writing 
of the first order to the receipt given to the imaginary 
goods, is practised. It was found, after consideration, 
that the mercantile system of London is far too intricate, 
vast, and complicated for the adoption of such a btireau 
to be feasible here ; but it is contemplated to utilise 
the scheme to the extent of training future secretaries 
in the details of their work. 

Besides this three years' course, there is a day school 
in which shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, and 
the other essentials of an efficient clerk are taught. 
Single subjects can be studied, but the Principal of the 
College and his co-workers encourage the study of 
subjects in groups rather than single subjects, and there 
are, for the benefit of students employed in the day- 
time, evening courses established, whereby for two 
years they may study the subjects which apply to a 
particular line — as in banking, surveying, auctioneering, 
sanitary engineering, accounting and insurance — ^life, 
fire, accident, and marine. 

Girls, too, are not neglected in this School of Com- 
merce. It is recognised that the time is not yet ripe 
for the entry into important positions in the mercantile 
world of the " girl graduate/' but there is no reason 
whatever against her going through the same courses 



as boys, so the classes are equally open to girls if they 
choose to use them. 

That, with necessary brevity, is an account of the 
work which the City of London College, in its new 
development, has begun to do. The framework is 
there ; wbai is want^ now is to fill the framework 
with eager students ; and here some disappointmeiit 
must be expressed. Parents, up to the present, have 
shown themselves negligent in recognising the advantage 
of a three years' course. They seem to be so anxious 
to find an immediate result that they refuse to make 
the small sacrifices necessary to secure for their sons 
and daughters that sound training, the fruit of sustained 
and organised study, which will be of infinite value to 
them when the time for responsibility comes. 

Also the merchants of the city have not by any means 
shown that practical interest in the support of the Collq^e 
which is properly expected of them, considering that its 
object is to help them by providing their establishments 
with efficient English clerks capable of management in 
the future, in place of foreigners. Contrast the attitude of 
the city merchant who does nothing for knowledge, with 
that of the American business man, who is, we read, fre- 
quently founding professorial chairs at the Universities 
and training colleges of his own cotmtry. Here is an 
opportunity for the London merchant, who for centuries 
has borne so honourable a fame I Why does not he 
establish scholarships or endow chairs in some special 
department — Oriental languages, for instance — ^at the 
City of London College ? That institution has, this 
last month, on its own initiative started the teaching 
of commercial Japanese, and is making arrangements 
for Chinese also to be taught, so that representatives 
of English business houses may make a more effective 
fight against the efforts of our trade rivals in the 
Far East. Are not such endeavours as this worthy 
of practical appreciation ? French and German short- 
hand are now being taught ; every effort, indeed, 
is made by the Governing Body of the College to provide 
that teaching which will help its students directly, and 
the business man of London indirectly, to meet, with 
greater success, the competition made in Germany and 
elsewhere. 

That the work of the College is good and worthy of 
support is proved by the latest report of theBoard of Edu- 
cation. It says, referring to the commercial department, 
'' the work of this branch, a special line of the College, 
is of high quality, and is conducted by a staff of very 
able teachers, specialists in their own subjects." This 
authoritative testimony should encourage city merchants 
who are, after all, the real beneficiaries of the scheme, 
to extinguish the debt which hampers the efforts oi 
the institution — and to do a good deal else. 

So far for the work, now for the ideal. The object 
of these developments is, frankly, to turn out men who 
will organise efficient and successful business houses here 
and abroad ; but — ^that is not all. Side by side with 
this conmfiercial department, classes in subjects which 
broaden sympathies and raise the mind — ^art, music, 
literature — are carried on, so that not merely are men 
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and women of business trained, but the general culture, 
the " belter mind " of the students grows and develops 
also. 

Education has been much in the national mind during 
tbc past year ; but in no department has there been 
mora real and important progress than that worked out 
by the authorities of the City of London College. Sir 
Edward Clarke, Mr. Sidney Humphries, the Principal. 
Mr. Da\-id Savage, the Secretary, Mr, Walter Boutall. 
and their co-workers on the Council and on the teaching 
staff, have done work which deserves practical sympathy 
DOW, and is certain in the future to reap a great reward 
for those students whose parents are wise enough to 
take advantage of the opportunity offered. 



The School System of 
Basel Town 

By A. J. Pressland, M.A. 

The town of Basel occupies a unique position. It is an 
independent State with a population entirely urban. 
It is an inland pott on the border dividing a French- 
speaking district from a German-s peaking district, 
and yet it is neither in France nor in Germany. 

It is more cosnioimlitan than any other European 
town ; fully two-thirds of the population arc not natives, 
and the cosmopolitanism is marked educationally by 
the regolation that every child shall iearn both French 
and German. 

The Education Act in Basel dates from June 1880. 
It makes attendance compulsory for every child between 
the ages of six and fourteen, that is, for eight school 
years. But the conditions of life are such that except 
Jof the very lowest in the social scale, attendance is 
neoessar)' for at least one year more. 

The first four years of a pupil's school Ufe are spent in 
the primary school. At each school building there is a 
bowte governor, and over the whole organisation there 
are two inspectors — one for the boys' schools and the 
other for the girls. 

Pupils attend, according to age, for from twenty to 
twenty-eight hours per week ; teachers work for from 
twenty-six to thirty-two hours per week. This arrange- 
meot enables a teacher to make two divisions of his 
class, and to teach them separately for some periods. 

At the end of the fourth year of attendance a boy has 
the choice of entering the Higher Grade School, the 
Realschulc, or the Gymnasium. 

The Higher Grade School has four consecutive classes, 
each representing a year of school Ufe, and, in close con- 
nection, a continuation class with a curriculum of one 
yemz. French is obligatory for all pupils and occupies a 
pnnnincnt position in the curriculum. The school, 
which meets in various buildings through the town, is 



under the supervision ol a rector, who is organiser and 
inspector. 

The Realschule is worked in two divisions : in the 
lower there are four classes, each represenfing'a yeai^of 
school life ; in tJie upper are two departments : a real 
department of five classes, and a commercial depart- 
ment of three classes. Each department has its own 
buildings and its own rector, who takes part in the 
teaching. The school provides a modern education as a 
preparation for the Polytechnic and the University. 
Latin is not taught, but there is a desire to include it as 
an optional subject and so to render some branches of 
University study more accessible to pupils. English 
is an obUgatory subject for boj's of the age of thirteen 
and upwards, and, in the commercial department, 
Itahan is taught. 

The G}-mnasium is also divided into a junior and a 
senior department. Each has four classes with a 
curriculum of one year. AH classes take Latin, French 
is begun in the second year {i.e.. a year later than in the 
Higher Grade School), and Greek is taught at the age of 
thirteen. A number of boys join the Gymnasium and 
remain there, possibly lor social reasons, till school 
attendance is no longer compulsory. They then migrate 
to the Realschule. To meet their wants an alternative 
to Greek is offered, in the form of English and science, 
in the fourth class of the junior department. 

In the upper Gymnasium a classical curriculum. 
including Greek, is followed in every class, but the de- 
mands of science are met by a course of general science 
consisting of botany, geology, mechanics, optics, heat, 
electricity, and chemistry. 

The age of leaving school is thus about eighteen and a 
half for pupib who complete the whole curriculum ; in 
the Realschule it is about half a year longer, for the 
fifth class of the Realschule has a half-year's syllabus. 
It is worthy of note that the pupil who takes a modem 

course has a longer school time than he who takes a 

classical course. 

Girls, on leaving the primary school, have to choose 

between the Higher Grade and the Girls' High School. 

The former corresponds to the Boys' Higher Grade 

School. French is a compulsory subject, and at the 

end of the fourth year a girl can pass into a continuation 

class for another year. 

The Girls' High School is divided into a junior and a 

senior department, the former having four standards and 

the latter two. After passing through these classes a 

girl has the choice of joining : 

(rt) A general course, lasting three years, in which 

Latin is taught and pupils are prepared for the University 

matriculation. 

{6) A teachers' training course, also lasting three years. 

(c) A commercial class, lasting two years. 

((/) A class for training Kindergarten mistresses, 

lasting one year. 
The demands of practical life are met, for men in the 

Gewerbeschule and for women in the Frauenarbeitschule. 

The former gives mechanics and artisans that part ol 

their training which cannot be obtained in the workshop. 
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It is organised in two departments : the lower gives 
a genersd and industrial training supplementary to the 
work of the public school, and the upper supplies the 
demand for a professional education suitable to the 
needs of the industries. A candidate must be over 
fourteen years of age on enrolment in the lower de- 
partment, and over fifteen in the senior. No one is 
admitted unless he can show a satisfactory standard of 
attainments, but mechanics and artisans over eighteen 
may attend single classes without passing the entrance 
examination. No fees are charged except to amateurs 
attending the art classes, but every student must deposit 
a sum as caution money, which is returned in the case 
of regular attendance. 

These regulations are intended to put pressure on 
parents to keep their boys at school beyond the age of 
compulsory attendance. The desire to extend the age 
of attendance is shown by a proposal to reorganise the 
lower Gewerbeschule and to amalgamate it with the 
general continuation school. When this amalgamation 
is completed all boys who leave the public school before 
completing the full course will be obliged to attend 
the continuation classes for a further period. 

The Frauenarbeitschule affords instruction in women's 
work and prepares girls for employment as teachers of 
housekeeping and cookery. For admission a candidate 
must be over fifteen years of age and must possess the 
attainments corresponding to this age. Candidates for 
employment as teachers must hold the leaving certificate 
of the Girls' High School or its equivalent. 

Private schools occupy no significant position : some 
are kindergarten schools charging a nominal fee, others 
are conducted by societies as charitable institutions. 
The town does not maintain an institution for necessi- 
tous children, but gives grants towards placing them in 
families in the country, i.e., in a different Canton. 

No fees are charged in any of the schools and, so long as 
attendance is compulsory, books are supplied free. 
Foreigners as well as natives share in these advantages, 
even though they do not reside in the Canton and pay no 
Cantonal taxes. With a mixed population such as is 
found in Basel local prejudice is almost an impossibility. 

The University forms the coping-stone of the educa- 
tional edifice. About one half of the 530 students take 
philosophy and 140 study medicine. Until recently, 
little was done towards the training of teachers. A 
course of lectures on pedagogics was given, but there was 
no training college or practising school. The reason 
for this anomaly was that the natives did not enter 
the service of the primary school, which was recruited by 
importations. In future all teachers in the public ser- 
vice must possess some certificate of training, but the 
higher the rank they take at entrance the less exacting 
are the demands for training. The certificates of other 
Cantons are taken on their merits, so that in Basel at least 
is there free trade for teachers. 

The Council of State exercises supreme power in 
Basel. It is a body of seven members elected for three 
years by popular vote. The Town Council is the legis- 
lative body, and an education committee administers the 



Education Acts. The president of this committee is a 
member of the Council of State, and the other members 
are appointed by the Town Council. A conunittee of 
inspection, consisting of at least five members, is chosen 
for each school, and women are eligible to serve on the 
committees of girls' schools. For each grade of schools 
the Council of State appoints a director who bears the 
name of Inspector in the lower and of Rector in the 
higher schools. 

Teachers are appointed by the Council of State on the 
nomination of the visiting conunittee of the school in 
question. The appointment is for an indefinite period, 
i.e., practically for life. Salaries are paid according to 
scale, the bases of calculation being the grade of school, 
the length of service, and the number of hours of work per 
week. 

After ten years' service a fixed increase of 400 francs 
is given, and after fifteen years a further increase of 100 
francs. In primary schools salaries vary from £125 to 
£184 for men, and from £80 to £126 for women, who 
teach only twenty-four hours per week. In the middle 
schools salaries vary from £145 to £200 for men and 
from £110 to about £150 for women. Headmasters 
receive about £280 per annum. After ten years' service 
a teacher can, if incapacitated, retire on a pension. The 
pension is reckoned at two per cent, of the salary for 
each year of serivce, but it may not exceed £180. In 
case of illness the substitute is paid by the proceeds of a 
fund to which the staff and the State contribute in equal 
shares. Provision for widows and children is a private 
matter ; each teacher contributes 80 francs annually to 
a fund which receives occasional grants of public money. 
This fund, which has a capital of £20,000, permits an 
allowance of £29 per annum to the widow, or to the 
children until they are twenty years of age. 

If the cost of living in Switzerland be taken into 
account, these payments are liberal. But they do not 
imply prodigality. Of the total public expenditure of 
£560,000 the service of debt absorbs £120,000, buildings 
require £175,000, and education gets £135,000, about 24 
per cent, of the total. The cost of an individual pupil 
is : at the University £29, at the Gymnasium £8 8s., at the 
Realschule £7 2s., at the Higher Grade schools £4 13s., 
and in the primary schools £2 15s. At the Girls' High 
School, where pupils do not attend full time, the cost 
is £6 8s. Two important facts are concealed in these 
averages : the cost in the public schools is always a 
trifle more for girls than for boys ; and the cost at the 
Ober Realschule is £11 2s. per head. It appears then 
that in Basel the cost of a good modem education is every 
bit as dear as the cost of a classical education. 

This description relates to the actual state of the 
schools at present. The Education Acts are under 
review and the principal reforms in prospect are: 
To make attendance for a ninth year at school 
conditionally compulsory. To give pupil^ of dull powers 
manual training instead of French. To divide the upper 
classes of the higher-grade schools into two departments ; 
of which one prepares for commerce and the indus- 
tries, and the other for the junior civil services. To 
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introduce a modem department in' the Gymnasium i 
which English will replace Greek. 



An important Report on the organisation of charity, 
the establishment of official guardianship for desti- 
tate and illegitimate children, and the treatment of 
juvenile criminals and weak-minded children, has been 
presented to the Swiss Federal Government by Dr. 
Zollinger. The Report, which has been printed in the 
Year-book of the Swiss Society for the Study of School 
H3?giene, gives in great detail an account of the 
"Zentrale" at Frankfurt am Main, the co-operative 
nurseries and the widowers' homes of that city ; the 
milk depot at Marburg, where Prof. Behring is investi- 
gating tuberculosis ; the boards of guardians in Leipzig, 
Berlin. Frankfurt, Dortmund, and many other institu- 
tions which deal with the care of young and leebJe- 
minded children. Much of the Report traverses the 
ground common to the doctor and the teacher. Some 
of it shows the progress of co-operation in Germany, a 
result possibly of socialistic teaching. All of it is 
important. 

For the benefit o( the general reader we may sum- 
marise Dr. Zollinger's conclusions. They are as follows : 
From time to time temporary classes should I* held 
for those who are engaged in the administration of 
charity. In large communities one central institution 
should direct, but not administer, local effort. As 
to details, Dr. Zollinger declares that the interest of 
the State in the child begins at birth, not when it is 
first brought to school ; he demands that the mother 
should receive more care before her child is bom ; 
he wishes to see breast-feeding encouraged, special 
arrangements made for the teaching of weak-minded 
and epileptic children, and a reform of the criminal 
law as applied to juvenile offenders. 

The Report is in many respects the continuation of the 
work of the author on " School Hygiene at the Paris 
Exhibition," which was published by Orell Fiissli in 1901. 
Illustrated with sixteen photographs of interiors and 
plans, the Report is a very satisfactory piece of work. 
It will doubtless be read with interest by those intending 
to be present at the International Congress on School 
Hygiene in August of this year. 

I Humane Mathematics 

f II. Beauty 

By C. H. Hardingham, M.A. 

A FliEN'ciaiAK has said that mathematics are inhuman, 
by which he probably meant that they are too human ; 
(or it is on his power of reasoning that man most prides 
himself, regarding it as the distinctive feature of his 
race ; and consequently mathematics, wliich contain a 
d«al of reasoning, must be regarded as on that account 
more ilecply Instilled than any other science with the 
essential spirit of humanity- 



Even, however, when it is thus amended the accusa- 
tion remains a grave one : a machine can be made lo 
turn out the true conclusion for any syllogism ; and 
apart from the amiable lapses from strict logic which 
(with many other faults) are included in the terra 
■■ human weakness," mathematics appear to lack 
several qualities (beside imperfection) without which u 
man, even if he does not look upon the possession of 
them with such pride as he regards his reason, still 
feels himself incomplete and imperfect. 

It is on this ground that certain literary folk, who 
regard themselves as a " chosen race." but whom, we 
shall see, mathematicians must rather include amongst 
the ■' Philistines," mock at mathematics as failing to 
stir the imagination, touch the heart, or appeal to the 
sense of beauty. 

Now these charges may be preferred with good reason 
against the majority of mathematical lessons, in which 
the boys are required to do nothing but carry out certaitt 
processei with unerring accuracy, and produce or repro- 
duce arguments about immaterial matters in a rigid 
form which gives them the appearance of unmitigated 
and aggressive certainty. 

In such cases the assthetic side of the subject receives 
no consideration, but is as entirely neglected as are the 
emotional effects of music in treatises on the vibration 
and distortion of stretched strings : and it is with many 
mathematical masters much as if the teacher of drawing 
should confine himself to describing the chemical com- 
jjosition of the paper, the anatomy of the hand, and the 
nature of the muscular contractions required for the 
manipulation of the pencil, instead of subordinating 
these important matters to the discussion of the artistic 
merit of the drawings. 

How many boys go through their course of geometry 
without once realising that they should be gaining 
the knowledge of a number of striking and beautiful 
truths ! For them the " enunciation " is nothing much : 
they are not expected to remember it, and it merely 
serves as the word " Go " at the beginning of a race, to 
start them off on a particular train of argument. That 
the enunciation in the serenity of its unassailable truth 
possesses beauty, or that it is the enunciation which is 
all important, while the proof — their way of seeing it- 
is changeable and of only relative value, few boys have 
any idea ; and one scarcely ever sees a geometry paper 
that asks for any knowledge of the facts of the subject, 
all that is required being an acquaintance with the 
definitions and methods of proof. 

Further, to take a more obvious point, most boys get 
through their school mathematics without once having 
their attention drawn to the fact that the circle is an 
exceedingly beautiful figure, or that the concurrency 
of straight lines is anything more than an odd, and, on 
the whole, a regrettable, accident. 

It would be, of course, just as unwise to do what has 
never been done, namely, to turn the geometry lesson 
into a lecture on art, as to do what is frequently done, 
that is, to convert arithmetic and algebra lessons into 
exercises in WTJting well and ruling parallel straight 
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lines. But while reasoning is far and away the most 
important feature of the mathematical work done in 
schools, such reasoning, divorced from all the interest 
and beauty which naturally attaches to it, is a deadening 
and unwh(^esome thing, and, like the continual per- 
formance of the same muscular action, tires rather than 
strengthens one who carries it out. 

No mental faculty can be used alone, but each in turn 
may preponderate, playing as it were the melody to 
the harmonious accompaniment of the rest ; and if, 
as is so often the case in mathematics, the accompani- 
ment is unduly suppressed the strain becomes weak and 
wearisome indeed. 

Accordingly, while teaching boys deduction for the 
most part, mathematics may also be used with advantage 
to heighten their appreciation of the beautiful ; for not 
only does beauty manifest itself in mathematics under 
the obvious forms of which we have already spoken, 
btit in many others also where only the initiated can 
perceive it. There is, for instance, the thrill of pleasure 
experienced when a problem which has long been 
unconquerable suddenly yields to a simple line of 
construction or a few words of argument, and the 
worker realising that the proof is exactly suited to the 
question, derives the same satisfaction that an artist 
feels when, by a happy stroke, he produces precisely 
the effect he desires ; when, in fact, he sees that the 
means employed are perfectly adjusted to the end 
attained. 

This recognition of adequacy and propriety, which 
figures so largely in mathematics, is one of the most 
fundamental sources of pleasure that we have, and 
appears not only in the realm of art, but also amongst 
all our commoner sensations and perceptions ; so that 
the pleasure which is to be derived from contemplating 
the exquisite suitability of many mathematical proofs 
is probably a more intense and more refined form of 
the satisfaction which is felt by the cricketer or the golfer 
who has made a true and clean stroke, in which his 
muscular effort was neither too great nor too slight, 
but was exactly sufficient to drive the ball where he 
wished it to go. 

Clearly, too, this perception of fitness is, if not the 
same as, yet closely allied with what is known as 
"taste," and in mathematics as in other branches of 
literature there is style and form, and opportunity for 
the display of good or bad judgment in expression, 
while the subject-matter, as is the case elsewhere, varies 
in dignity and interest. 

Some proofs are almost majestic in their depth and 
extent. It should be, for instance, a solemn thought 
that in the customary definition oif a circle lurks the 
statement that ** angles in the same segment are equal," 
or that *' the rectangles contained by the segments of 
intersecting chords are of the same area " ; while other 
proofs are fascinating in their surprises, as in the well- 
known " Remainder theorem " or in the use of the 
Hodograph. 

Words, however, can no more express the elegances 
and refinements of mathematics (which can only be 



appreciated by the trained mind), than they can describe 
in a picture the subtle effects of shading and colooring, 
which only the artistic eye can see : but there the beauty 
is, and a man who feels it and is swayed by it is no less 
human because a machine can reason, than the musician 
is less an artist because mechanical piano-players have 
been invented. 

Still, however far these rather high-fljdng and some- 
what unsubstantial arguments may tend to prove that 
mathematics should incidentally afford to youth a training 
in culture there will always be those who very rightly 
will say that school subjects like puddings must be judged 
not by i priori theoretical considerations but by their 
effects, the one on the formation of character, and the 
other on the digestive system. Now popular prejudice 
regards mathematicians as tactless, unlovable, and 
queer, and lays the blame upon the subject they have 
studied ; quite forgetting that, in so far as the accusation 
has any truth in it, the same defects show themselves 
in the same way in all who become excessively learned 
in any particular subject. As a matter of fact, a man 
may read a vast amount of the classics, become an 
admirable granunarian, and pass stupendous examina- 
tions, and yet develop extraordinarily little taste ; while» 
on the other hand, the man or the woman who reads 
much mathematics may thereby learn many niceties 
of discrimination. True it is that persons of this latter 
sort are popularly regarded as possessing huge brains 
and correspondingly minute souls, and are commonly 
called " mathematical geniuses " ; but Fitzgerald has 
somewhere said that Taste is the feminine of genius, 
and there can be no doubt that mathematics gives scope 
to both the male and female principles. 



Medical Inspection of Schools 

By T. W, Berry 

The recent Education Bill was in many respects a 
contentious measure, but there was at least <me clause 
which was absolutely free from political and sectariaii 
bias. This clause had the unanimous support of both 
Houses and its inclusion was largely due to a strong 
interest which revealed itself during the Education 
debate, with reference to the physical and hygienic con- 
ditions of school life in our elementary schools. The 
clause referred to was Clause 24 (6) of the now defunct 
Education Bill : it read as follows : 

" The powers and duties of a Local Education 
Authority shall include the duty to provide for the 
Medical Inspection of children before or at the time 
of their admission to a public elementary school and 
on such other occasions as the Board of Education 
direct, and the power to make such arrangements as 
may be sanctioned by the Board of Education (or 
attending to the health and physical conditioa of th0 
children educated in public elementary schools." 
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Thtf pnrport of this clause, which is purely educational , 
is of such importance that we may ere long expect its 
resusdiation. Though the withdrawal of the Bill may 
temporarily delay the realisation of aJl that is meant by 
the imposition of this duty, j^t the principle remains 
lha( medical inspection of schools is very necessary and 
desirable. The unanimity of opinion with respect 
thereto, as evince<! in b^lh Houses of Parliament, will 
not be lost on those interested in school hygiene, 
and, eonsequently. no effort will be wanting to bring 
about the necessan,' legislative changes to eflect this 
dcntderatum. 

Though the discussion in Parliament was mainly 
concerned with dementary schools, it will have its 
mfiu«Qce on all schools. It is happily not a new idea ; 
many of the larger school boards have for years under- 
talccn such duties in the interests of children under their 
caie. This, however, is the first occa.sion on which an 
attempt has been made to enforce such an inspection 
by making it compulsory for all education authorities 
lo undertake the same. 

There has alwaj-s been a moral obligation on teachers 
and administrators to take an interest in the physical 
development of their scholars, and it is the outcome of 
tbb interest that attention has been paid to the planning 
of schools, to ventilation, to a healthy supply of whole- 
some water, to a sufficiency of free air-space, to a 
rational distribution of labour as affecting the time- 
table, to a sufficiency of play and a judicious use of 
recreation, and to holidays. The success which has 
attended the efforts of the larger school authorities 
in this respect is a good reason why all authorities 
should be expected to adopt a practical system of 
medical inspection, for it is where such inspection is 
most needed that there is the least possibility of its 
being pursued only when required in compliance with 
a slatntory obligation. 

The work of the school is to educate the children— 
mentally, morally, and physically wicks sana in corpora 
satio apfrfies to school life. The aim of this paper is 
not to justify the medical inspection of scholars, whether 
primary or secondary, for it is an obvious duty which 
the State owes to itself ; it mtrst justify the enormons 
expenditure on education, on the one hand, by showing 
that every reasonable effort b being made to ensure 
Ihat the children are in a proper condition to receive 
irtstruction ; and further, that the conditions under which 
the instniction is given are such as lo help the child not 
only in the assimilation of his lessons, but in a healthy 
development towards the attainment of a healthy and 
pb>-sically fine nation. It is clearly the doty of the State 
to secure an alUrotind development if the Empire is to 
hcrid its own. 

Medici inspection can be of great service or of little 
vslue according to the way in which it is conducted, 
and the osc made by the reports resulting from such 
in.<ipection. It will materially add to the cost of educa- 
tioo, bean tbe reason why it should be especially effec- 
tive. Ia^>ectioii by a scholastic medical expert ought 
to lead to tbe detection in tlie earlv stages, when remedial 



efforts are most effective, of such defects as weak sight, 
whether congenital or contracted through bad habits, or 
due to unwholesome conditions of Ufe ; imperfect hearing 
and deafness ; imperfect or unhealthy dentition ; 
spinal weakness such as results in curvature : imperfec- 
tions of speech due to faulty or im]>erfectly developed 
organs, nervousness or other causes ; and the very 
common but unfortunate fault of imperfect breathing. 
Individual defects could be thus pointed out, their 
importance emphasised, as would be the case when a 
specialist, rather than an ordinary member of the 
school staff, drew attention to them, and the general 
advice tendered would most probably induce the parent 
to place the child under proper treatment so that as far 
as possible the defect could be cured and the faults 
eradicated. 

To carr^- medical inspection to its proper end, the 
school, as a collective whole, might benefit by the 
periodic insjiection of the physical training course in its 
relation to the curriculum of a school ; by the considera- 
tion of the lighting, heating, beautifying, ventilation — 
all from the hygienic educational standpoint : the 
examination of children in suspected schools during 
epidemics, and especially in times of distress such an 
officer would keep a look-out for underfed children — 
these are some of the possible developments of the work. 

Tlie advantages are not confined to the individual 
as such or to the school as a unit; the community as a 
whole, and ]>osterity too, will share the benefits by these 



The publication of statistical tables of weights, 
heights, results of sight-tests, dental examinations, sug- 
gestions on clothing, the limit of strain on the brain, 
and the distribution of recreation would doubt- 
less be most helpful. For to overtax the brain by 
a too close application to study, and by making too 
great a demand on one faculty through the lack of 
judicious change is an act of cruelty. Again, there 
is the question of posture— bodily comfort as well 
as hygienic safety. Further, it is our duty to take 
full cognisance of the capacity of each child ; study his 
peculiarities ; see that he or she is happy and healthy, 
conditional on sufficient food, exercise, and sleep- 
Medical inspection in aiding us in these directions must 
have a salutary eSiect all round. Uore especially could 
such an officer be helpful in drawing attention to all 
those questions affecting infantile life, the neglect of 
which has so largely contributed to the abnormal in- 
fantile mortality. The proper feeding of babies 
might well engage his attention, and prove profitable 
if supported by demonstration lessons from teachers 
specially trained to give the same to the older scholars. 

There is another great opportunity for the medical 
inspector. I refer to the advantage of providing 
systematic lectures for teachers on such subjects as 
Hygiene of School Life ; Play — its relation to physical 
and mental development ; Vision — normal and abnormal ; 
Nervous Strain — its symptoms, signs of mental defects 
and the question of classification ; Common Ailments 
and " First Aid " ; the detection of contagious diseases 
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and the question of isolation ; general questions, such 
as the teacher's influence, parental responsibility, lay 
and professional aid. Occasional lectures to parents 
would be helpful. The effect of such lectures and of 
the examination of schools, and the resulting attention 
of Education Committees centred thereon, together 
with Press reports, would all have a tendency to raise 
the standard of health. 

The usefulness of such an officer is affected by the 
question of his co-operation with teachers. The latter 
could be trained to make periodic reports on physical 
development, dentition — healthy or otherwise, cleanli- 
ness of teeth, preservation of teeth (the enormous 
sacriflce caused by the reckless extraction of teeth which 
might be preserved by proper care, calls for attention), 
sight-testing, hearing, &c., as such preliminary reports 
would help to focus the expert attention of the medical 
inspector on the more serious cases. 

The success of the medical officer's work will depend 
upon two factors : first, the medical officer's sympathetic 
interest in child life and his tact in dealing with teachers ; 
and, secondly, the teachers' desire to afford every oppor- 
tunity to co-operate with the officer. 

This is only another development of the modem 
estimate of the services of the medical profession, viz., 
the preventive aspect as seen in the employment of 
Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary Inspectors, and other 
work under the Public Health Act. It is a step in the 
right direction, but the public will want to see the work 
carried out thoroughly, and not merely allowed to 
resolve itself into the issuing of statistical reports. 

Of course, inasmuch as we cannot compel parents to 
carry out the suggestions and recommendations result- 
ing from such inspections, we shall have to appreciate 
partial success. The fuller success will follow as parents 
get educated and see the benefits that must accrue to 
themselves by following out the advice tendered. This 
paper goes beyond the recommendations of Parliament, 
but in doing so it is in the progressive spirit of looking 
ahead. 



French Girls' Schools 

By Algernon Warren 

For some time past evidence has been produced that 
French boys are being accorded more opportunities 
for physical exercise than formerly, and that there is 
greater attention to the laws of hygiene in their schools 
than was thought necessary a few years ago. But it 
appears that movements in this direction are by no 
means on a parallel in French girls' schools, and that 
the existing state of things is often such as would not 
commend itself either to the English teacher or pupil. 
On the authority of a young assistant mistress, who has 
taught recently in a convent school of about 200 pupils 



at Paris, and a large private school of over 150 pupils 
at Abbeville, the following statements are made. 

At the two establishments in question the rules were 
very much alike ; in both the liberty of teacher and 
pupil was greatly restricted. 

On week-days no assistant mistress who was boarding 
in the school might go out of it for exercise or recreation : 
she was expected to get it in the large garden attached 
to the school. 

The head of the establishment made a practice of 
receiving and opening all letters addressed to her teachers 
no less than those of her pupils. 

[N.B. — ^This statement has been carefully verified, as 
it seems almost incredible.] 

The woman teacher of thirty had in this respect no 
more hberty than the child of ten* 

No subordinate mistress dared to take upon herself the 
opening of a window in any of the class-rooms. The 
hard and fast rule was that these should be closed 
during school hours and open at recreation times only. 
In justice to the authorities it should be mentioned that 
there were few cases of actual ailment. Except when 
epidemics were prevalent there was seldom more than 
one girl at a time in the infirmary of either establish- 
ment. The food provided was good and abundant. 

One rule which appears singular to us in England, 
was that boarders and day-boarders had nothing to do 
with each other, either in school or at recreation time. 
They entered the building at different doors, and were 
taught in separate classes, although by the same teachers. 
They only saw one another at church-time. The boarders 
had a monthly whole holiday, but no weekly half-holi- 
day. With the day-boarders the case was precisely 
opposite : they got a half -holiday every Thursday, but 
came to school to work on the boarders' monthly holi- 
day. 

In the hours of recreation the girls were heartily 
encouraged to run about, but appliances for games were 
of the scantiest. At Abbeville, a few croquet sets were 
provided ; at the Paris school, nothing whatever. 

From the appended school programmes at Abbeville 
and Paris, which differed little in essentials, save that 
the work hours in the Paris establishment were slightly 
more onerous, it will be seen that the primary idea 
was to allow the girls no spare time. In such cases the 
cultivation of pet hobbies would be impracticable, to 
say nothing of their being discountenanced. 

Week Days, 

6.30 A.M. Get up. 

7 to 7.45 A.M. Mass. 

7.45 to 8 A.M. Petit dejeuner. 

8 to 11.30. A.M. SchooL 
11.30 to 12 A.M. Dejeuner. 
12 to I P.M. Recreation.* 
I to 3.40. School. 

3.40 to 4, Petits Pains or GoC^ter. 

(Both terms^are applied to this.) 

* At the Abbeville School, instead of recxeation, there was a 
sewing-dasB every Wednesday during this time. 
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4 to 5. School. 

5 to 5.30. Recreation. 

5.30 to 6.30. School preparation. 
6.30 to 7. Diner, 

f'At Abbeville. 7 to 8.30. Recreation. 
P 8.30. Bed. 

At Paris. 7 to 8. Recreation. 
8 to g. Study. 
9. Bed. 

Sunday. 

7 A.V. Get up. 

7.45 to 8. Petit dejeuner. 

8 to 9. Write home letters.] 

9 to II. Mass. 

11 to 11.30. Recreation. 
11.30 to 12. Dejeuner, 

12 lo 1.45 p,u. Recreation. 

1 .45 to z. Prepare for vespers, 

2 to 3.30. Vespers. 

3.30 to 4. Petits Pains, i.e., Goilter. 

Paris. 4 to 6, School work. 

Abbeville. 4 to 6. Recreation, ' 

6 to 6.30. Diner. 
6.30 to 7, Church. 

7 to 8,30. Recreation. 
8,30. Bed. 

The regular holidays were: Two days at Easter. 
Two to three days at Whitsuntide. Ten weeks in the 
Slimmer for the "Grande Vacance," which was from 
July 25 toOctober4. Three to four days at Christmas. 

Visitors to the pupils were only allowed at fi.\ed hours 
on the Sunday afternoons, and then there was always 
a mistress in the reception-room, so that no girl whUe 
on the school premises had a chance of seeing a parent 
or friend alone. Letters written home underwent a 
scrutiny before despatch. 

It may appear curious, but it so happened that the 
heads both at Abbeville and Paris wrote and spoke 
English with facility, and had a knowledge of English 
customs. This, however, did not prevent them from 
adhering to a system which embraced assiduous work 
but limited and restricted relaxation. They did not lay 
themselves out — as so many French schoolmistresses 
do now — for English pupils, and only had one or two. 
But with their own countrywomen the schools had a 
very good name. 



The Public Library and the School. — In the article 
nader this heading in our January issue it was stated that 
Ibe school libraries in Cardiff are maintained at a cost, to 
the education authority of ^d. in the £. Mr. Ballingcr 
writes lo say that id. is nearer the mark. Seeing that 
mote than a quarter of a million books were circulated 
Ijy this means for home reading, we agree that the 
librarian is iiiatilied in calling it "a significantly small 
mm lor th« results achieved." 



Undesirable Aliens 



The German language has now for some time past been 
undergoing a process of ofhcial purification from all 
foreign elements. The fiat has gone forth that no 
borrowed word shall be used to describe anything (or 
which, at whatever sacrifice of euphony or convenience, 
a genuine Teutonic name can be found or invented. 
The process is one of the lesser manifestations of 
that policy of exclusion whose object seems to be to 
make the country as far as possible self-sufficing 
and self-contained ; and though the purging of the 
language may seem too unimportant to be classed 
with more drastic protective measures, it probably 
has some pohticat value in so far as it predisposes the 
nation to look within doors for all its needs, and to 
cease at any rate from borrowing the coinage of the 
tongue. 

The following are some examples of the changes 
already made. What used to be a " retour-billet " is 
now a "Fahrschein hin und zuriick," or, if there is 
no time to get through with that phrase when the train is 
waiting, a " Riickfahrschein " simply. "Station." 
still used in parts of Germany to denote the stopping- 
places of a light railway, has given place to " Haltestelle " 
on the new Berlin Undergiound, " Fahrgast " has, for- 
tunately, displaced the hideous loan-word "passagier," 
and in the post-office a stamp, no longer a " Marke," 
has been elevated to the dignity of a " Postwertzeichen." 

Several restaurants in Berlin, particularly those built 
and decorated in the ultra-modem Teutonic style. 
allow not a word of French in the menu. The result is 
that certain dishes of strong individuality, such as a 
ragoilt or a Porterhouse steak, put on a very strange 
appearance in their new garb, and even become so unin- 
telligible that they have to be explained in a foot-note. 

The above are nearly all instances of words of French 
oiigin which are being ousted by home-products more 
or less harmonious, English, as might be expected. 
prevails chiefly in sporting and nautical phraseology, 
and attempts to displace it are generally unsuccessful. 
The steersman on the lake boats on the Havel still shout 
"stop" down the tube to the engine-room, and in a 
South German town, a large notice-board set up by the 
tennis-courts, giving a carefully elaborated German 
translation of the terms used in the game, produced no 
effect whatever. All the business of the game was 
transacted in English, and the head-line on the board — 
" Kein fremdes Wort " — appealed or commanded in 
vain. 

It is an unfortunate check to the complete success of 
this language reform in the very heart of the Empire 
that Potsdam, at the period of its greatness, should 
have come so much under French influence that three 
at least of its palaces were branded with unmistakably 
foreign names. So far, however, no one has dared to 
suggest that " Ohne Sorge" should take the place of 
Sans Souci. 
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Our Schools 

XIII. Uppingham 

Two boys met iii the summer, as schoolboys will 
at the seaside. Quoth one, '' What achoc^ are you 
at ? " " At Uppingham/* repUed the other. " Oh, 
that's the school where they've got a good tailor." 
Such is fame ! But may be we have titles to 
greatness other than the possession even of a smart 
tailor. Or again, some years ago was it not said 
of us, '' Oh yes, Uppingham ; that's wher« they 
whip the boys so." The atory is well known. 
Thring had caned, as he had promised to do, a 
goodly number of boys who did not arrive on the 
first day of term. An angry parent vented his 
rage in the press, and a discussion followed ; 
finally, the controversy was settled by Punch 
with the remark, '* We don't laiow if Mr. Thring 
trains the boy's minds, but we do know that he 
makes them mind their trains." 

True, we live out of the world, in the smallest 
of English counties, near no big town, and if you 
don't hunt and don't happen to be an Uppingham 
boy, why should you ever come to this quaint, 
retired, picturesque little town with its "one 



meane streete." its ancient market place, M-ith 
its well-known shop, where generations of Upping- 
ham boys have drunk tea and discussed the local 
news with the genial grocer who is now, alas, no 
more ! Close by, adjoining the churchyard, stands 
the old school, founded in 1584 by Archdeacon 
Johnson, Chaplain Examiner to Sir Nicolas Bacon, 
with its inscriptions above the doorway scarce 
decipherable now — a founder whose descendant 
presides over the deliberations of the School Trustees 
even at the present day. 

Not wholly unknown were we far back in the seven- 
teenth century. In the Vemey Memoirs you may 
read how " Aunt Sherard writes from Whifcsondine 
that if Sir Ralph does not mind a scoole so far 
off London, here is a very good one within seven 
miles of me, at A plas called Uppingham ; the 
master hath the report of a very gentille man." 
But Sir Ralph disliked the distance from town, 
and sent young Jack Vemey to Bam Elms. The 
school has been frequently indebted in recent years 
to the hospitaUty of the Vemeys on the annual 
field-day to Claydon. There is a charming letter 
wTitten in 1758 by Mrs. Johnson when sending 
her sons, the great-great-great-great-grandsons of 
the founder, to the school. Evidently she had 
hoped for some remission of fees, for she wTites: 
'* Sir, I am very sorry you don't think proper to 
abate of your terms, for notwithstanding all your 
eloquence I am still of opinion that they are too 
high, and that it would be pretty near as reasonable 
to demand above twenty younds a year for the 
board of each of a parcell of Hogs as a parcel! of 
school-boys» since the one would; cost pretty near 
as much feeding, and requiire aImQ$4 as much 
waiting on as the. others generally meet vith." 
Apparently the Headmaster had kaid stress iqxm 
the trouble of managing a " perceH of school-boys," 
for fetter on she writes, "Was I to get my Kvixjg 
suiy way, it would I?e my choice to be a school* 
mistress. I'or sure nothing is so agreeable a» to 
have a parceU ol young Inrisk agpreeabje chttdreii 
about one» especiafiy when osie is so well paid for 
it ! And as for the noise they make, and the 
little mischiel juid unlucky tricks they do, their 
sweet innocent looks and sprightly actions more 
than compensate for that trouble, and the satisfac- 
tion of seeing tlieir daily inq>rovement is beyond 
all other pleasures." But, to come to more modem 
times, it is about fifty years since Edward Thring 
came to Uj^nngham to convert a small but efficient 
grammar-school into one that should ta^e its place 
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e the big schools of England. The story of 
vork has been often told ; the debt which 
ngham owes to him will be remembered 
,rs ; and there in the chapel, for all generations 
apingham boys to contemplate, is a fine impres- 
figure of the man who was Uppingham's 
id founder. Would the building he had raised 
3se on his death, was anxiously asked ; was 
ife of the school but a reflection of the great 
ous life of its master, to pass away with him, 
IS it rather a plant which through his fostering 
had struck roots firm and deep in the soil, 
to flourish and spread when he was gone ? 
rosperity under Dr. Selwyn, the present Head- 
er, is the best answer to these doubts, 
r we have prospered. New houses, increased 
Mrs, new class-rooms, a new and splendid 
ry, new science-laboratories, a new gymnasium 
concert-room, a new water-supply costing the 
)1 £17,000, new workshops— all these are wit- 
to the school's vigorous development during the 
twenty years. 

id life at Uppingham — what is that like ? 
, much the same as at other schools we suppose. 
get up for an hour's school before breakfast, 
>t at the beginning of the spring term, when we 
1 bed till eight — bless the doctors who have 
laded the Headmaster that we require longer 
3 of sleep. Then we go to school again morning 
afternoon ; but why go into these details ? 
>ublic-schooIs, it is true, do not suffer from the 
■y uniformity of the national school ; we don't 
lam the same lessons as the clock strikes ten ; 
after all, we all nin on much the same lines, 
ffork or idle with much the same objects in view. 
It do we differ from other schools ? Yes or 
We have no pockets in our trousers, or at 
if we have them we must sew them up, unless 
Tsh to interview the Headmaster at two o'clock. 
re can't lounge about with hands in pockets, 
we think we are all the smarter for it. Said 
reparatory schoolmaster recently, " I must 
the Uppingham boys this compliment. Most 
I at other schools walk about as if next week 
Id do ; the Uppingham boy walks about as 
me were an object." Then each boy has his 
study, even the smallest of us, and his study 
s castle and his pride. 

ut perhaps we diflter chiefly in the value we 
upon music. A very large niunber of boys 
1 music, and this music is made a more serious 
ImI study than at some other schools perhaps. 



To Mr. David and to Mr. Thring, who appointed 
him, it is due that no music but that of the great 
masters is ever heard at school-concerts or on 
occasional Thursday afternoons, when the masters 
play to the school for an hour. Does the school find 
a string-quartette of forty minutes dull ? Why, 
of course some do. Possibly just as many find 
some of the form-lessons dull. But then again, 
is there not much classical music that can be 
enjoyed even by the non-musical ? Yes, of course, 
and much is actually enjoyed at Uppingham which 
by boys less musically trained would be speedily 
voted a bore. Nothing, at any rate, is ever played 
that can vitiate a boy's taste ; the musical boy 
finds his taste trained and developed ; and there 
are many others who are not wholly unappreciative, 
and who doubtless learn to some extent the differ- 
ence between good music and bad. And the utter I 
Phihstine ? At least, if not charmed he is not I 
harmed. But enough — though much could be ] 
written of choir and orchestra ; you must come 1 
to Uppingham if you wish to hear how admirable J 
they are. 

Even our concert-room with its appropriate I 
inscription, " Res severa est magnum gaudiunt," 
worth coming to see — a concert -room and gymna- 1 
siura combined ; a fine room, one hundred feet f 
by forty, where physical drill and gymnastics ■ 
flourish. We believe we built the first school 
gymnasium, and now we fancy we have built the 
largest, but are not certain of this. We believe, 
too, that ours was the first school mission ; the J 
first school at which the Headmasters' Conference ] 
met in 1869 — a conference so wide-awake that after | 
thirty-seven years of existence it is debating the I 
relative merits of the old and new pronunciation I 
of Latin. Of course we have used the new pro- j 
nunciation for years. 

Then, as the same conference desires, we have j 
long ago removed Greek from the obhgatory sub- 
jects of our Entrance Examination, an examina- 
tion that with us has always been a mild test of 
a boy's acquirements. Boys, said Thring rightly 
enough, should not be refused admittance to the 
public schools because they were backward — in 
Latin declensions let us say. No doubt boys 
have passed our e.i£aminations who would have 
failed at those of some more exacting schools. 
" Dr. Warre," said a recent note in School, " is 
of opinion that the great public schools will in 
future be judged not so much on intellectual as 
on moral grounds." Well, upon moral grounds 
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we have no reason to regret the tradition which 
Thring established. No, we have room for all 
sorts, and if we have some who travel but a short 
way on the path of knowledge, yet we can hold 
our own with other schools in University successes, 
too — witness our scholarship list for many years 
past. The standard of knowledge, if the truth 
must be told, was not high when Dr. Selwyn first 
came to Uppingham ; after almost twenty years 
of energetic service he may congratulate himself 
on the great change and improvement that in this 
respect Uppingham has seen. Not that we are all 
classical scholars ; no boy need learn Greek and 
many do not, though we have no division into 
classical and modem sides. No Greek at all is 
taught in the lower forms of the school ; and in 
the forms where Greek is taught a boy may learn 
German or Science instead. But the non-Greek boy 
does not remove into a non-Greek form ; he merely 
departs from his form during Greek hours. Thus 
we claim we obtain the advantages of a modem 
side without its drawbacks. True, we have the 
elements of a modem side in the Army -engineering 
classes. ** What are we to do with our bo}^ ? " the 
parent anxiously asks. " Make engineers of them," 
every third parent seems to say, and we are doing 
what we can to further their desire. Of course 
we have metal shops, where the hiun of the busy 
lathe may be heard every afternoon, and from 
which a bold youth will sometimes at the end of 
term venture forth to try and reach his home on 
the motor-bicycle which the hard labour of many 
terms has at last brought to perfection. Carpentry 
shops we have too ; an art-school where art, 
chiefly in the form of drawing, is studied with the 
same seriousness as music ; where frequent exhibi- 
tions of works by the old masters, especially the 
English water-colourists, have done something, we 
hope, to spread and encourage a taste for this 
peculiarly English art. No small number of promis- 
ing pupils have been sent forth in recent years, and 
we are looking forward to an exhibition of their 
work in the coming term. 

A busy, bustling, energetic life is ours at Upping- 
ham ; work, " extras," games, and work again 
fill up a busy day, to say nothing of occasional 
drills before breakfast, detentions, post-mortems, 
debates, entertainments, &c. Then there is the 
Rifle Corps ; shall that be forgotten ? Long Saturday 
afternoon drills excusing us half an hour's deten- 
tion if our name adoms the list on the Colonnade. 
We are almost all — say more than half the school — 



members of the Corps ; and can we not all shoot ? 
Was not Uppingham the first school at which, by 
order of the Headmaster, every boy was made to 
" pass " in shooting at the Morris tube ? No prize 
for him who does not pass ; no place in House XI. 
or XV. for him who fails in this test. Yes, we are 
military — ^nothing if not military. 

Games — we play them with usual schoolboy 
vigour. Who has not heard of the Uppingham 
Rovers, of C. E. Green, Lucas, and McGregor and the 
mighty names of the past, pupils of that greatest of all 
cricket-coaches, H. H. Stephenson ? And we have 
great names, too, in more recent times both in 
cricket and football ; is not the present captain 
of the Cambridge Fifteen an O.U. ? Once we 
played a peculiar football of our own ; now we 
play the Rugby game, and our one school match 
is with Rugby School. In the summer term we 
play Repton and Haileybury at cricket ; we play 
Shrewsbury at fives. 

But the " tyranny of games " is not so complete 
that it leaves no time for other pursuits. Frequent 
natural science expeditions and sketching parties 
in the summer term afford relief for those who find 
cricket sometimes dull. At Fairfield, a charming 
garden open to the school on Sundays, sacred to 
Masters during the week, we have an excellent 
aviary gay with many English and foreign birds. 
On wet days or fine, and on Sundajrs between 
chapels, we have the library with its really excellent 
supply of books. Altogether we have some leisure 
at any rate for our hobbies, if we have any. 

We are distributed over thirteen houses, each 
of which holds rather more than thirty boys. We 
have not too many class-rooms, and, therefore, use 
also the house dining-halls ; there were no class- 
rooms when Thring first came ; and you may meet 
us wandering about the town in the morning when 
you would suppose that we ought to be at work; 
and so we are ; we are but taking a breath of our 
pure upland air while we pass from one of the 
" Hill-houses " to a class-room at the school. It 
scatters us a little, but we shall, perhaps, r^ret 
the day when more class-rooms are built, and we 
are all housed in one block. There is no good 
photograph of the school buildings ; they are so 
placed that no comprehensive view of them can 
be obtained, but that which accompanies this 
article will show our general position on the top 
of the hill, and reveal the general character of the 
architecture of our more recent buildings. 

How we left Uppingham for Borth years ago 
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all the world knows, and in the chapel hang the 
flags that for a whole year floated in the salt Welsh 
breezes, 

" The homeless school of fortune braved 
Will aye remember how ye waved 
Above them, in the hour that saved." 
So Thring wrote in one of his many vigorous school 
songs so admirably set to music by Mr. David. 
They slir the heart, these songs ; the wild vigour 
of the football song, the sweetness with which 
the " old bells of Uppingham ring out," the pathos 
of the farewell song almost drawing tears from 
the eyes of those whose hour of departure has come. 
" Hark, hark, the old school bell 
Now rings your knell." 

And when at last we have gone they leave us 
" Singing wheresoe'er we are 
Uppingham, hurrah, hurrah." 

E. HOCKLIFFE. 



Some Comments on the 
Training of Teachers 

By R. F. Cholmeley, M.A. 

Thk Calcutta Slatesma» of October 28 last contained the 
loUowing " interview " : 

Having heard so much talk about the New Training 
CaQeges, we felt it iDcumbent on us, with our acknowledged 
ioterest in Education, to find out from a reliable source 
wliat the training of teachers really means, and how such 
a task is best taken in band. Our interviewer accordmgly 
approached one of the leading authorities on the subject in 
Bi^al, and was favoured with a very kind reception. 
We found our anlhorlty in his sumptuous rooms at R-ncb-, 
sarronnded by al) the academic comforts that flow from a 
scheine that can bravely disregard the "nicely calculated 
Icsa or more." We commented on the " atmosphere " 
ol the surroundings. " Yes," he replied, " it is something 
to be grateful for : the blesaing of the ' Almighties,' as 
the phrase goes. And now as to Training Colleges. You 
ask if tbcy do not require expensive buildings, model class 
rooou. a museum, a laboratory. No, that is quite an 
exploded notion ; the barest, the most simple buildings are 
wbai ooc requires. Who would think of starting a tech- 
nical institute, and equipping it with machinery P The 
students there are the machinery of course. Then, you say, 
a Training G^llege would probably require several schools 
roani) it, in which the students could practise teaching 
onder supervision. That used to be the pet theory, but 
we found it a very bad plan to burden the student with 
popila and classes at too early a date : he will sec enough 
pupils wbeo be gets a mastership ; in the meantime it is 



most important that he should be kept fresh : we find .53 of 
a pupil enough to allow him on the average for teaching 
practice. The class-rooms in which the teaching is done ? 
Oh no 1 they should certainly not be on hygienic principles, 
well-lighted and well -ventilated and all that. It is impera- 
tive that we should acclimatise our future teachers to the 
Indian class-rooms : the best teacher is always the one who 
can adapt himself to the simplest surroundings. And because 
simplicity in working is always the test of the merit of any 
scheme, this is why these schemes are best drawn up by 
those who have a perfectly open mind in the matter. Your 
so-called ' man who knows ' the ' man who has had experi- 
ence of Training Colleges ' is so unfitted for this work. 
He is so completely unadaptable and complicates every 
problem by importing unworkable refinements. In fine 
he mistakes for ' experience ' what is really only " pre- 

" All that you say is most reassuring. The authorities 
therefore, as far as we hear, are proceeding on just the right 
lines. We were so afraid they were going to plunge into a 
spending policy. Extravagant expenditure has too often 
been regarded by them as a correlative of efficient education. 
There is just one other point we should hke you to dear 
up. Will not these trained teachers expect higher salaries 
to indemnity themselves for the trouble and expense of 
several months' training ? 

" I am very glad you have raised the point, because I 
hold very strong views on the subject of teachers' salaries. 
The curse of our education at present is that teaching is 
regarded as a profession and not as a calling. The teacher 
is always thinking not ' how can I teach best ' but ■ how can 
I earn most,' and hence he tends to drift away after a few 
years into other spheres of more lucrative work. These 
trained teachers should be led not to expect higher salaries ; 
they ought really, if rightly trained, to be prepared to 
receive iowtr salaries. I am glad to say that Government 
has here throughout worked on thoroughly sound lines. 
It is not by raising salaries that we shall improve the status 
of school teachers, but by lowering them. Only when 
we have got a body of men who realise that their work is 
their chief reward shall we be assured that they are free to 
devote themselves whole-heartedly to the great cause of an 
Empire's Education." 

' The appearance in the Calcutta Statesman of the 
first of a series of articles upon educational questions 
deserves more than a passing notice ; and the article of 
October 28 deserves more than a casual welcome. 
Indian newspapers have been apt to confine their 
activities, perhaps, too exclusively to matters of high 
policy ; no one is surprised to find the late Lord 
Lytton. for instance, referring pathetically to the 
SlaUsman's disapproval of his actions ; and it is a 
wholesome sign when education t>egins to be counted 
among the subjects in which the readers of a newspaper 
are expected to take an interest. Not that this 
partictilar article is by any means comfortable reading. 
It deals with one subject which continues to provide 
us at home with a multitude of difficulties — the training 
of teachers ; and with a second, which is distinguished 
in difficulty from the first only because most of the 
questions to which it gives rise are insoluble — the 
problem of salaries. The writer supposes himself to 
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have interviewed a great man— or, at any rate, a man 
of some position and power — and the opinions elicited 
in this imaginary interview are obviously meant for 
the opinions of those in authority, so far as these can 
be inferred from their conduct. 

It is rather unfortunate that a series of articles 
should begin with a piece of irony so elaborate as 
almost to conceal its purpose ; but it is the more worth 
while to call attention to the serious criticism which 
that irony implies. An attempt is being made to 
establish in India, and particularly in Calcutta (for it 
is to be hoped that Calcutta, and not Hugh, will be 
recognised as the proper place for the attempt), a 
s}^tem of training for teachers. Such a S5^tem requires, 
at least in the circumstances of India, two things, a 
school for the teachers themselves, and a school or 
schools for experimental teaching — a practising school. 
Do the authorities see the necessity of either ? We 
gather from the imaginary interviewer, first, that any 
place will do, and secondly, that as for a practising school, 
.53 of a boy for each teacher is quite enough to practise 
on. This may be mere impatience, but it is so like 
what we hear at home, reinforced by quotations from 
Themistocles and other ancients, that it would not be 
surprising if there were some foundation for the satire. 
But it is when we get to the question of salaries that 
the presentment of the official attitude becomes really 
convincing. That education will never be what it ought 
to be until teachers consider it in the light of a calling 
instead of a profession — we know that comfortable 
principle so regularly invoked by those who are not 
prepared to pay ; and we are not surprised to find it 
issuing in the corollary — hardly a caricature of the 
reasoning with which we are familiar — that the object 
of training teachers is to get them into a state of mind 
to desire not higher salaries, but lower. It is the old 
argument ; enthusiasm cannot be bought, therefore 
the less you pay the more likely you are to get enthu- 
siasts. But even granting that it were possible to grow 
enough enthusiasm to go round, and to keep it alive 
on dry bread and no prospects, we have got to realise 
that education is skilled labour ; that no amount of 
zeal will compensate for the absence of skill, and that 
if every labourer is worthy of his hire, the skilled 
labourer is not only worthy of it, but in the long run 
unprocurable without it — and plenty of it at that. 

As was suggested above, the imaginary interviewer 
may be merely a little impatient ; yet, impatient or not, 
he is tilting at fallacies which are too often taken for 
truths, and it is well that they should be bowled over 
whenever they show their heads. Education has got 
to be paid for, and one of the reasons is that sensible 
men and women cost money. 



Manchester considers its provision for the training of 
teachers inadequate, and proposes to spend ;f 100,000 on 
improving it. Seventy per cent, of this outlay is ex- 
pected to be provided by the Board of Education. 



The Last Years at School 

By H. Bompas Smith, M.A. 

The problem of how best to educate our senior boys is 
an urgent one in many secondary schools. Such boys 
may be few in number, but they are usuaUy the chosen 
of the flock, boys of real ability, to whom we feel that 
the very best should be given. But even if they are^not 
good at work, the very fact of their staying on at school 
gives us an exceptional opportunity for influencing 
them, and also a special responsibility. Moreover, 
quite apart from their own interests, an injudicious 
treatment of them will work havoc in the school. A 
Sixth in revolt, or a Sixth that is merely slack, is an 
evil fraught with the gravest consequences. 

Now the years between seventeen and nineteen 
represent a definite epoch in the normal boy's develop- 
ment. His time of storm and stress is over, or at any 
rate its violent stage is past. His character has taken 
shape; he has formed habits of thought and action, 
and his life is coming under the direction of definite 
aims. His bearing, his powers of reasoning and 
concentration, the character of his memory and 
imagination, all bear witness to the development [ of 
his personality. 

It is true, indeed, that violent reactions will still 
occur. The somewhat artificial stages which we distin- 
guish in the development of mind, mark rather the 
culmination of certain tendencies than their absolute 
presence or absence. The frequent changes of attitude, 
which are specially noticeable in the middle period 
of school life, will continue to occur, but in a somewhat 
altered form ; they will decrease in nimiber, but their 
significance will be greater. Outbursts of childish con- 
duct are generally nothing more than natural reactions 
against routine, and need not be taken too seriously. 
But if a boy of seventeen or eighteen changes his 
mode of life for good or evil, the comparative stability 
of his character increases the intensity of the ment^d 
conflict such a change involves. Thus if discipline 
becomes unbearable, the revolt will be a very different 
thing from the irresponsible disorder of a younger boy. 
We are told that prisoners at this age are liable to fits 
of rage, in which they shriek, do a!u the damage that 
they can, and even butt their heads against the walL 
At sixteen the number of suicides shows a marked 
increase, and drinking habits also become more conunon. 
According to Drahms the number of commitments 
reaches its maximum in England between sixteen and 
twenty-one. On the other hand, the change may be 
for the better. It is by no means rare for boys to 
turn over a new leaf about this time, and to begin to 
lead a useful life. American statistics show the h^hest 
number of recorded conversions between the ages of 
sixteen and nineteen. 

Statistics of this kind, however, necessarily deal 
with morbid or abnormal cases, and as a mle the boy's 
development is not interrupted by any violent break. 
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He mil exhibit the same qualities as in earlier years, but 
Uiey wiQ assume a more definite and permanent shape. 
What gives its special interest to this period is the 
evolution of Iresh capacities, rendered possible by the 
greater coherence of the mental life. The foundations 
have been laid, and now the building may begin to rise. 
But the growth of personality involves more intimate 
relations with the outer world, and hence these years 
show an increased appreciation of the boy's social and 
material surroundings. With the most characteristic 
feature of this advance, the emergence of sexual affection, 
it is not possible to deal ; any discussion of it would 
raise questions which could not be dismissed in a few 
lines. But there are other ways in which the boy shows 
new capacities for responding to the influence of those 
around him. He has, for instance, a greater power of 
appreciating character. A Third Form boy has a keen 
eye for certain obvious qualities of his fellows or his 
masters, but his judgment is inevitably superficial ; a 
master's earnestness, unless supported by the power of 
keeping order, will at best evoke a sense of pity. With a 
Sixth Form boy it should be otherwise. He ought to be 
able to feel something of the value of enthusiasm or of 
breadth of view, even if unaccompanied by athletic 
prowess. He is, therefore, likely to form lasting friend- 
Bhips, and is also fit for that most exceUent state of 
mutual confidence which may exist between a master and 
the senior bo>^. Hence, too, boys at this age are rarely 
impervious to the influence of men whose character and 
attainments they respect. Statistics show that the 
immt)er of incorrigible boys between thirteen and six- 
teen is two or three times as large as it is in later years. 
Bui further, a boy of seventeen or eighteen is able 
to understand the meaning of his position as a lead- 
ing member of the school, and to have a sense of the 
responsibihty it involves. He ought to show some 
capacity for the exercise of the authority which is 
entrusted to him in accordance with English Public 
School traditions. 

It ia the just boast of our secondary schools that the 
training given to their elder boys affords full scope 
for the development of this capacity, and any one who 
knows both English and foreign schools must have 
noticed the striking difference between the relations of 
the senior and the junior boys existing here and those 
which obtain abroad. But there is some danger lest our 
self-complacency should lead us to forget that public 
Spirit in school life is only thefirst stage in a long develop- 
ment. One of the evil consequences of the cleft between 
s^oo! and life has been the cultivation of a social sym- 
pathy, wide enough to include the school, but too 
narrow to embrace men of other classes or other lands. 
The fault does not lie with the instincts of our boys, 
bat with the way in which they are developed. 

In particular there li, I believe, a not infrequent 
failure to make use of the great interest in his future 
work which is natural to a boy during his last years at 
school. His growing consciousness of manhood leads him 
to dwell upon the part he hopes to play hereafter in the 
world of men ; he has dreams and ambitions of useful- 
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ness or personal distinction. From every point of view 
it is desirable to encourage the sense of preparation for 
some worthy calling, and it is a serious misfortune if any 
mistaken idea of its own dignity should lead the school 
to decline the task of directly equipping the boy (or his 
future life. 

The last feature of this period of development to 
which I would call attention is the instinctive desire, so 
strong in many boys, to form coherent views upon some 
of the really important questions of experience. By the 
age of seventeen a boy of any ability has learned to think 
with some degree of system, and at the same time he feels 
himself confronted by new problems and strange con- 
ditions. I beUeve that one of the greatest defects of our 
present system of teaching is the scantiness of the pro- 
vision made to satisfy his intellectual needs. I should 
suggest a definite weekly lesson in philosophy, but it 
matters comparatively httle whether there is a special 
entry in the time-table, or whether the requisite help is 
given under the head of English or of Scripture. What is 
necessary is that we should make a definite attempt to 
develop the capacity for coherent thought upon the 
deeper problems presented by the world and human life. 
Ready-made answers are often worse than useless, but 
guidance in the search for them may be of the highest 
value, To refuse this is to be untrue to our funda- 
mental principle, that the purpose of the school is to aid 
the full development of personality, 



The Educational Aspect 
of Hobbies. IV. 

By Stanley C. Rowland, B.A. 

Is the previous articles of this series we have dealt 
with three of the most interesting hobbies — entomology. 
philately, and photography. There are others perhaps 
equally important, but they can for the most part 
be referred to the above as types, and to discuss each 
of them in full would involve a repetition of the main 
features already elucidated. tt 

Thus, with philately we may group coin -collecting 
and crest -collecting, while entomology may be taken 
to stand as a type of all the other branches of insect- 
hunting. Geology and mineralogy, wild fiower-collecting 
and birds" -nesting have also much in common with 
the latter class, as being outdoor pursuits, but have, 
at the same time, important diSerences which call 
for separate treatment. 

Photography, it may be noticed, has no kin in the 
world of hobbies. At the same time its scope and 
ramifications are illimitable, and extend into the whole 
domain of art. The pursuit may indeed lead on to 
an investigation of the technical processes of printing 
and reproduction of all kinds, but such advanced 
work takes us beyond the range of schoolboy hobbies. 
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In this article we propose to discuss briefly the 
particular characteristics presented by these other 
hobbies, which, with reference to their main features, 
we have ventured to group roughly into classes. 

From an educational standpoint there is no doubt 
that the hobby of coin-collecting deserves to be rated 
highly. The strength of its claim lies in its immunity 
from corrupting tendencies. The mercenary instinct 
seems to be far less encouraged here than in the case 
of philately. Not only is the money value of coins 
less easy to ascertain, but the whole science remains 
still to a large extent academic, and has escaped the 
commercialisation from which philately suffers. 

It must be admitted, however, that this happy 
circumstance may be due less to any peculiar qualities 
inherent in the subject than to the fact that this hobby 
has not attained sufficient popularity to make its 
commercial exploitation profitable. It is certainly 
noticeable that the boys to whom this hobby appeals 
are of a type somewhat above, and distinct from, the 
rank and file of collectors ; they seem to be of a more 
sober and weighty disposition of mind, such as would 
scorn to be attracted by the tinsel deUghts of philately. 

Coin-collecting, in fact, is the initial stage in the 
development of the curio-hunter and antiquarian, 
and we cannot expect, even supposing it were desirable, 
to create a general enthusiasm among bo)^ for this 
somewhat austere form of recreation. At the same 
time, the opportunity of drawing out the instinct for 
antiquities, latent in the select few, should not be 
neglected, as in most cases the spark will perforce 
lie dormant till a boy is older and of more solid intelli- 
gence, and meanwhile for lack of stimulation may 
very likely become extinguished. 

The most interesting method of stud5dng this hobby — 
it is surprising that it is not more often adopted — 
would be in conjtmction with philately, with which 
it has so many points of contact. Philately would 
supply the superficial attractiveness, while numis- 
matics would give intellectual ballast, and would 
also serve to encourage a pure interest in the hobbies 
themselves, untainted by the mercenary sentiment 
which we have noticed as liable to debase the pursuit 
of stamp-collecting 

Of crest-coUecting not much need be said. It stands 
on a lower plane than philately, basing its appeal 
mainly on its superficial attractiveness, and allowing 
less play to the intellectual faculties. It has a certain 
artistic value, however, and from the facility with 
which crests can be obtained it may serve as a useful 
means of introducing the younger boys into the en- 
chanting land of hobbies. It is often found that boy- 
philatelists have begun by being crest-collectors : the 
latter hobby is simpler and less exacting in every way ; 
it makes little or no demand on the child's slender 
pocket-money ; no albiun is necessary, any exercise- 
book will do, and there is no bother of finding out the 
proper pages and spaces for affixing the individual 
specimens. An added interest and value may be 



given to the hobby by encouraging the making of 
original designs for the reception of the crests. Children 
are always fond of playing with compasses (especially 
in school, when their attention should be employed 
elsewhere !), and they will enjoy being shown how 
easUy a multitude of marvellous symmetrical combina- 
tions can be evolved by means of this instrument, 
supplemented by a ruler. 

However, bo}^ seldom maintain their interest in 
crest-collecting for long ; the monotony wearies them, 
and they hand over their store to their more simfde- 
minded sisters, who — unless they, too, can be initiated 
into the charms of a pair of compasses — will persuade 
their fond parents to purchase them " b^utiful " 
floraUy designed albums, mostly, alas, of crudest 
taste ; these they will proceed to fill up page by page 
with that conscientious and unquestioning industxy 
so alien to their restless brothers, who require the 
sedative of stronger mental interest. 

We must now pass on to the other dass of hobUes, 
those included in the same cat^ory with entomology. 

Geology and mineralogy stand on a higher [dane 
even than the hobby of coin-collecting ; in fact, here 
the line of demarcation between leisure-hour amuse- 
ments and scientific studies b of the thinnest, and 
it is only those bo)^ in whom a keen, intelligent interest 
in physiology has been awakened in the course of 
their science and geography lessons who will be dis- 
posed to set about making a collection of fossils and 
minerals. The closer the connection between a hobby 
and the subjects taught at school, the greater is tlM 
need for tact and enthusiasm on the part of the teacha 
who undertakes to encourage its pursuit. Mineralogy 
and geology are not hobbies which of themselves appeal 
to children, nor, when once set going, do they possess 
sufficient surface-interest to generate their own velocity. 
They musi be run in connection with school work, the 
two being made to interact upon each other to thdr 
mutual benefit. Weekly or fortnightly expeditions 
should be a regular feature in the school curriculum, 
apart from, or rather supplementary to, such outings 
as may be organised by Uie school Field Qub. 

But, it may be objected, the curriculum is already 
so closely packed that it would be utterly impossible 
to spare even one hour a fortnight to these scientific 
rambles. Where this is the case, a simple expedient 
may be adopted. There is nothing boys value so 
much as the remission of a portiqm of their rc^gular 
school hours ; it need not, in fact it should not, be a 
large portion; the mental outlook of bo)^ is small, 
and conspicuously lacking in perspective, and it will 
be fotmd they will appreciate an irregular quarter-of- 
an-hour's freedom from their desks as highly as — 
probably more highly than— double that amount, and, 
in return for it, will be prepared to render four-jkdd 
out of their own time after school. (This is the wisdom 
of the serpent, but those engaged in teaching will readily 
condone sdl wiles and cunning as justifiable in dicum<» 
venting the cast-iron curricula of the present day.) 
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A collection of fossils or minerals does not make 
the same intimate appeal to the instinct for possession 
as do the other collections of the hobbyist. It is not 
a collection to gloat over in the privacy of one's study, 
but rather a miscellaneous group of specimens which 
require fellowship to become expansive. So that this 
hobby has a special value in its strong social bias, the 
study gaining immeasurably in interest, and knowledge 
being infinitely increased, by coKjperation. It is a 
good plan to make it customary for each collector, 
whenever he can, to deposit in the school museum 
a duplicate of every specimen he acquires for himself, 
so that the pursuit of this hobby will have a dual 
interest for hira : first, to secure as good a collection 
for himself as possible ; and secondly, to aid in building 
up a representative collection for the school, to be 
handed on, an ever-increasing store, to posterity. 

This system of dedicating dupUcates pro bono publico 
recommends itself more especially in connection with 
the two hobbies now under discussion. But at the 
same time it is a valuable general principle, and all 
boys, whatever their hobbies, should be encouraged 
to co-operate in building up the school museum. Thus 
will be further cultivated that public-spirited generosity 
which is a prominent feature of English municipal 
We. 

We oow OMne to the collecting of wild flowers, and 
in doing so we return to the fresher atmosphere of 
the " non-conducted " hobbies. It is true a great 
deal of valuable help can be rendered by teachers 
to students engaged in the pursuit of this hobby ; 
but in embarking on this series of articles we declared 
our intention of putting the helm in the hands of the 
boys themselves, and following them where they list, 
with only occasional words of friendly advice to speed 
them on their course. Hence, the expert aid that 
can be given in school in furtherance of botanical 
studies lies off the chart, and it was only the incidence 
of such scientific hobbies as mineralogy and geology 
that necessitated a temporary deviation from our 
prescribed route. 

The collecting of wild flowers merely for the sake 
of their extrinsic qualities of beauty and infinite variety 
is not a pursuit likely to take the fancy of the average 
En^ish boy. The hobby is interesting enough if a 
boy is of a scientific turn of mind and, with the aid 
of the microscope, carries his researches into the organic 
structure and development of plant life. But it is 
the normal happy-go-lucky youngster that we are 
catering for in these articles. Girls take more readily 
to flovrer-collecting, no doubt because they have a 
natural liking for things bright and pretty. What 
one so often notices about the average boy is that 
the idea of taking an interest in growing plants has 
never suggested itself to hira, and yet the capacity 
for enjoying this branch of nature-study is present 
in nearly all young boys, as may be proved by merely 
introducing a few interesting plants on to the class- 
room window-ledge. There is no need for the teacher 
to dwell on the abstruse scientific characteristics of 



these specimens ; it is quite enough for our present 
purpose if he merely takes friendly part with the class 
in tending the plants, and just watching them grow ; 
the boys will soon begin to notice things for them- 
selves. (Incidentally, we may here suggest that there 
are many means of furthering this window floriculture. 
To take one simple example : the windows can be 
marked off in sections, and each section allotted to 
the boys occupying one row of desks ; the competition 
thus evoked will treble the enthusiasm and the supply 
of plants. But, recognising that the duty of all is 
the duty of none, it b well to have each row select 
periodically a representative to look after their sec- 
tion, and also, perhaps, to act as recorder, and keep a 
memorandum.) 

This is the preliminary stage- It is not to be expected 
that thereafter every individual in the class will proceed 
to make a private collection of dried * flowers. The 
great feature of hobbies is that their number and 
variety are suflicient to satisfy all tastes. It is our 
function to open the gate for the child into this garden 
of dehght, so that he may wander therein and choose 
the path that captivates his fancy. 

The study of wfld flowers, however, may well be 
carried on in connection with another hobby. We have 
already remarked that a knowledge of trees and plants 
is necessary to the entomologist.f and he will there- 
fore not infrequently respond to the suggestion to nm 
the two hobbies conjointly. Then others, who found no 
attraction in entomology, might find their interest 
aroused by this new pursuit ; two chums could thus 
happily supplement each other's interests, and co- 
operate in their country rambles. 

Then again, in dealing vrith photography. J we 
touched on the charming results that can be obtained 
with the camera in making studies of individual flowers. 
In no way is the personality, so to speak, of plants 
more vividly presented to the mind than in these 
flower photographs. Hence, in a few cases, this branch 
of photography, by awakening admiration for the 
natural beauties of plant-hfe, might lead to the camera 
enthusiast taking up with a second hobby. 

It is, of course, not desirable to dissipate a boy's 
energies by encouraging a too- varied indulgence in 
hobbies, but to make a study of two, or even three, 
of these fascinating wayside interests of Ule need not 
be considered as carrying recreation to excess. 

The last subject to be dealt with in this section"is 
the collecting of birds' eggs. This is a hobby time- 
honoured in its traditions, and well represented in 
all kinds of schoolboy fiction. At the same time, 
when considered from an educational standpoint, it 
is hard to justify its inclusion among the unexceptionable 

* The term "drieJ" is substituted (or " pressed" floweW, as 
the older method is oow generally superseded by thai of drying 
the specimens by covering them very gradually with fine Band ; 
by this means the flowers can be made to retain t heit original shape 
and natural posture. 

t Vidi School, October, "Entomology." 

J Vide School. December, ■' Pholography," 
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influences of schoolboy life. It is a hobby which may 
indeed encourage vigorous outdoor life, stimulate 
enterprise, and give a training in endurance, patience, 
alertness, and keen-sightedness. But there are plenty 
of other hobbies which are equally potent in bringing 
these qualities into play, and to the writer it seems 
impossible satisfactorily to clear this pursuit from 
the charge of encouraging unkindness in those who 
follow it. 

It may be perfectly true that a bird cannot count, 
and that a fractional diminution in the number of its 
eggs will pass unnoticed by it. But — quite apart 
from the ever-present temptation for the enthusiastic 
egg-htmter to exceed these self-imposed restrictions — 
is it conducive to the healthy development of a boy's 
mind to encourage such subtle arithmetical calcula- 
tions in the treatment of such generous ideas as kind- 
ness, fellow-feeling, and sympathy ? 

The taking of birds' eggs need not make a boy 
consciously cruel and callous — we have already 
declared our opinion that cruelty is a notion that is 
only very vaguely and slightly apprehended by a child ; 
but it encourages a vicious attitude towards living 
creatures, and tends to destroy that sympathy which 
it is the function of dumb animal life to foster in the 
hearts of human beings. The higher the living object 
stands in the order of creation the stronger is its agency 
for drawing out the affectionate instincts of man.* 

There is nothing in Nature that adds so much to 
the intimate joys of English country life as the birds 
that greet us on our holidays. Let boys by all means 
make a hobby of studying bird4ife; let them call to 
aid their cameras, and try to follow in the steps of 
the many able depicters of "wild life at home." But, 
though they be too young and thoughtless now, let us 
take care betimes lest we let them lose for ever the 
power of appreciating that most beautiful and touching 
sight — a mother-bird upon its nest. 



Intellectual Differentiation 
in Children 

By H. Leather 

Few teachers have not realised the infinite differences 
which distinguish the mental development of one 
child from that of another, and probably no study 
has a greater fascination than that which inquires 
into the causes of this differentiation. 

The average member of our Education committees 
always seems out of his element when visiting the 
Infants' department of a primary school ; to him the 

♦ This fact explains the apparent contradictoriness of the 
attitude we took up in the first article of this series, when dis- 
cussing the collecting of insects; though, even there we only 
partially and relatively condoned the taking of life. 



stolid rows of baby faces, with their quaint expressions 
of owl-Uke wisdom, represent a dead level of uniformity ; 
though, if he could only find time to linger in conversa- 
tion with their teachers, he might learn that each little 
pupil possesses a distinctive individuality, the charm of 
studying which provides that enthusiasm which appears 
to be general among infant instructors. 

But, however attractive the causes of these differences 
may be from the sociological point of view, the business 
of the expert is rather to study in detail the varying 
degrees of difference presented by the condition of those 
vital gateways of knowledge — sight and hearing — since 
it is chiefly by means of them that sound intellectual 
development becomes possible. 

The importance, therefore, of obtaining thoroughly 
accurate knowledge as to the state of sight and hearing 
in children becomes at once apparent, for what was 
formerly attributed to waywardness or stupidity may 
now often be traced to some defect of the senses. 

Primarily the responsibility for discovering such defects 
rests on the parents, but it often happens that lack of 
famiUarity with a definite standard prevents them from 
suspecting deficiencies of sight and hearing in their 
children, though they may be really anxious to detect 
weaknesses ; and, in the case of parents indifferent to 
the welfare of their children no attempt is made either 
to discover or to remedy defects. The duty, therefore, 
would seem to fall upon members of the teaching pro- 
fession, and until the day arrives when the fimction will 
be performed by the School Medical Officer, it should be 
the first duty of a teacher to ascertain the exact con- 
dition of the sight and hearing of each pupil committed 
to his charge. In every case the result of the examina- 
tion should be commimicated to the parents without 
delay,so that medical attention maybe secured to remedy 
any notable defects, and it would be wise to submit 
every child to a thorough test each year. 

By such means the teacher is not only able to secure 
the happiest intellectual conditions of learning for his 
pupils, but, through co-operation with the parents, he is 
able to secure an improvement of the general physical 
development of the child ; for there can be no doubt 
that a child afflicted with defective sight and hearing 
is more likely to possess a lower physical vitality than 
one not so afflicted. Very often such defects are the 
direct consequence of a poor physical condition. This 
is strikingly shown by the greater liability of children 
suffering from defective sight and hearing to contract 
infectious diseases as compared with normal children. 
During an epidemic of measles which recently visited a 
certain primary school of an average type, the percent- 
age of normal children contracting the disease was thirty- 
two, while among children defective in both sight and 
hearing the percentage amounted to no less than forty- 
eight. It is well known that one person in three suffers 
from defective sight, while deafness is said to exist 
practically in the same proportion. These conclusions 
are generally confirmed by returns carefully compiled in 
the school referred to. Of two hundred and fifty 
children examined in sight and hearing acconiing to 
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standard tests, 48 per cent, alone were found to be 
normal in both senses ; 39 per cent, were defective 
either in sight or hearing, and 13 per cent, were defective 
in both, 

Fiirliier analysis revealed the fact that of the worst 
cases of defective hearing, 27 per cent, were half-time 
scholars, moslly mill workers ; the proportion of very 
defective whole-time pupils was barely 4 per cent. 

The corresponding figures for the worst cases of 
vision were 37 per cent, for the half-timers and 6 per 
cent, for the whole-time scholars. 

Such results not only reveal graphically the possi- 
bilities of economising educational effort by specialising 
the teaching for semi-blind, very deaf, and backward 
children, where the number of such cases makes it 
desirable to do so, but point out to the teacher who is 
unduly anxious for the uniform progress of his class an 
explanation of much apparent stupidity. 

Unless a class-master has ascertained with some degree 
of accuracy the state of each pupil's sight and hearing, 
how can carelessness in copying notes or reading passages 
of literature, vagueness of oral and written composition, 
be stigmatised as due to a lack of intelligence ? So 
maay of such errors are directly traceable to imper- 
fections of the two most important senses, that those 
who maintain that stupidity is not natural to children 
may well be encouraged to inquire still further as to the 
causes of difference in the intellectual development 
of children. 



Review 

A New Latin Grammar* 



Mb. Sloman's grammar is not a common piece of work, 
but is a useful attempt to set forth clearly the ordinary 
usages of Classical Latin, meaning thereby " that arti- 
fid^ literary dialect of which Cicero and Casar are the 
recognised exponents in prose, Vergil, Ovid, and Horace 
in poetry," But for the accidence he extends his 
scope to other writers from Sallust and Livy to Tacitus 
in pniGe, and from Catullus to Juvenal in poetry. The 
work is in five parts. Phonology, Accidence, Syntax, 
Prosody and Etymology, with Appendices and a List 
of Verbs, The book contains much excellent work, 
but must, we think, meet with unfavourable criticism 
from three points of view. In the first place, is it possible 
to write a Latin grammar satisfactorily within the 
Umits set ? It means that practically the historical 
side of grammatical development must be ignored. 
Here Mr. Sloman has fallen between two stools. He 
has neither excluded nor included the historical point 
of view. The wider range of authors used in the Acci- 
dence shows that he feels an awkwardness in limiting 

• ACrammar otClasiicalLalin. By Rev. Arthur Sloman, M,A. 
pp. xvi ♦ 480, (Caiiibriilge UuiversHy Press, 61.) 



this part of the work as strictly as the syntax, and this 
at once leads to a difficulty, for in turning from one part 
to the other we have to remember that they differ in 
scope. ?But the confusion is increased because Mr. 
Sloman has not observed his own rules. References 
to other authors than those stated should either t>e in 
foot-notes or in special type, but in the accidence there 
are not infrequent references to such authorities as 
inscriptions, early Latin, Plautus, Terence, Nseviua, 
Attius, Lucretius, Suetonius, Pliny, Sihus and Martial, 
while in the syntax, Livy is quoted passim, so that the 
reader has a difficulty in remembering that he is really 
outside its limits. Secondly, is this meant to be a book 
of reference or a book to be learnt off ? For the latter 
object it is, of course, too big. But then, why in addition 
to a full discussion of genders in the body of the acci- 
dence is there a memoria lechnica of them in an Appendix 
consisting of seven pages of " vile monkish doggerel " ? 
Again the phonology is inadequate. There is no 
account even of the ordinary sound changes, as, e.g., 
in assimilation. Of words hke servos we are told that 
" before the age of Augustus o was substituted for the 
vowel u after the consonantal u " ! H, he says, counts 
as a vowel. He is not decided as to whether to speak of 
vowels long by position or long syllables. He is aware of 
" hidden quantity," but does not give the well-known 
rule that vowels are long before ns, nf, nx, and net, and 
does not mark them long, nor other vowels like o in 
drdo or u in iuslus, while he marks the a of statim and the 
e of plerique both long. The best part of the book is 
the Syntax, and here the student will find many useful 
hints and rules, and some of the facts better stated than 
in any other Enghsh grammar we know, e.g., the rules 
for the sequence of tenses, where, however, we should 
like more examples of the ordinary usages, the rules for 
commands and prohibitions, the use of se and swim, 
and of the imperative in -to. It is a pity there is not an 
index of the quotations, at least from the " classical 
authors," 

J-T. 
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The Capiivi of Plauius. By Rev. J. Henson, ^ 
duction xxii + Text 68 + Notes 4 
20 pagfs. (Blaclde and Son. 2s.) 
While The Captivi, as a play pre-eminently suitable for 
school reading, is well adapted lor tliia Beries, we cannot say 
it has been fortunate in its editor. The edition is full of 
mistakes, Mr, Henson tells us that maveiis is for tnavis 
(1. 270) ; that the adv. ut is equivalent to tuiis (1. 2i8) ; 
that 41 (I. 251), which is obviously used in its ordinary 
sense, means "to see it" like tlniat; that fm^fuw (I, 179) 
the perl, pass, panic, is the supine, a strange use which he 
does not explain ; that ntmii <]uam (I. 102) means ■' how 
very much " as if it were quam nirnis. To explain the double 
ace, in ipiod me velii (I, 618), he unnecessarily supplies 
lacere ; cum cruciatu (1. 681) he calls abl. of attendant 
circumstances, ignoring the prep, and referring to 1, 499, 
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where no prep, occurs ; the intr. lavaU (1. 953) is called 
reflexive. Vague expressions like " dum is merely enclitic " 
Q. 983), " fiereni is a curious subjunctive " (1. 9g8), are not 
helpful. In the note on 1. 805, " it is a wonder if " ( - " he must 
have '*), the negative is omitted. The seats on the medius 
lectus of the triclinium (1- 4/0 are wrongly numbered. 
Bdr. Henson's derivations are amazing. He is anxious to 
connect seduio with sedeoQ. 385) ; the root of baeto (1. 380), 
he says, is evidently that of /SotVw, ignoring the difficulty 
that the latter s cognate is venio, and giving no hint that 
baeto is borrowed from Oscan. Dierectum (1. 638) he gives 
without demur from rfis- and erectus. The second part of 
ado (1. 838) he takes from da, instead of the true root dd 
shortened by the law of brews breviantes. Eccum, eccos 
(1. 169), are taken from ecce eum, eos instead of the more 
probable ecc(e) (A)m«i, ^k)os. Faxo (1. 124) is a fut. perf. or 
fut. of an s-aorist, not a simple fut., and faxim the corre- 
sponding optative, not a fut. subj. ; incipisso (1. 214), like 
capesso, should be regarded as a present, and not classed 
with faxo^ We protest, ^so, against markings like these : 
quo-tus, fuistist quiui, quod, iuuentutis- When u and % 
are consonants it shows confusion of thought to mark them 
as vowels. They have recognised symbols which might 
be used with advantage. The text in 1. 591 is at variance 
with the notes ; in 1. 481 read rident, and in 1. 808 pistrinum, 
Lolarius should be lararius. 

The Works of Lucian, Translated by H. W. Fowler and 
F. G. Fowler. 4 vols. (Oxford : Qarendon Press. 
145. nett.) 

Whether it b worth while to spend the time usually 
consumed in learning Greek is a moot point ; but few will 
question the advantage of a thorough knowledge of the 
language when once it is acquired. Its Uterary stores are 
almost too vast to be entirely mastered by the ordinary 
reader ; and so, rather than leave its treasures buried, 
the scholar does a real service when he puts them within 
the reach of the man in the street by means of a good 
translation. These four volumes provide amusement and 
instruction at the same time. As our authors say in their 
preface, the times of Lucian were uncommonly hke ours in 
their social and rehgious life ; and if for no other reason 
they deserve to be read. *' The last great master of Attic 
eloquence and Attic wit," as Macaulay calls him, is here 
presented in an attractive and scholarly fashion, and we 
hope that those who have not yet made his acquaintance 
will do so without delay. 

Principles and Methods of Taxation. By][[G. Armitage- 
Smith, M.A. (John Murray. 5s.) 

Dr. Armitage-Smith's purpose in writing this useful 
work is to present a concise and simple account of the 
British system of taxation, the principles on which it is 
based, and some of the leading historical facts in its evolu- 
tion. He has, while fulfilling this object, written a volume 
which should not only be useful to the increasing number 
of students of finance and economics, but of great value 
also to the British citizen. 

A few years ago, we saw the American man-in- thc-street 
la3ring down the law on the most abstruse questions in- 
volved in the rival doctrines of monometaUism and bi- 
metaUism. Problems for specialists which divided the 
experts into opposite camps were argued and settled for 



the time being in downright fashion, approved of street- 
comer statesmen. Recently, in this country also, we 
witnessed sober citizens speaking dogmatically on the fiscal 
question, frequently giving point to the gibe of an eminent 
poUtician, who remarked that their facts were often fancies, 
and their figures fiction. If there is one question, however, 
which should be studied by the community generally— 
for are not we all in some tn^nniMr payers of rates sad 
taxes ? — ^it is that which this book treats of. Dr. Armitage- 
Smith, repeating and modifying the four canons of taxation 
of his namesake and predecessor in economic sdence, 
Adam Smith, has applied them to various items in tiie 
scheme of taxation from the very beginning of an organised 
revenue system in this country to the present day. We 
are, for instance, given an outline of the development d 
the national debt, and have its effects and incidents luddly 
explained to us. In this manner, the whole of the revenue 
scheme is briefly, but comprehensively, put onderonr view, 
and practically all the salient points which the studeat 
and the citizen should understand are examined and 
succinctly reviewed. Not the least important chapter is 
that treating of municipal finance. It will be well, if, 
during the coming months, when interest in local affiuis 
is Ukely to be accentuated, this chapter with its words d 
weight and wisdom should be studied. 

We heartily commend the book to teachers, who will 
find it a most useful guide on the vast subject oi which it 
treats. It is written by one of the most lucid and suc- 
cessful lecturers on economics in the country, and is a 
model of what a text-book should be. 

Combined German Reader, Writer, and Grammar, By H. 
G. Spearing. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

This book aims at supplying the begixmer with a laxige 
stock of common words, and, by the method adopted, tlie 
learner should rapidly gain and have at command a faiiiy 
extensive vocabulary. A number of passages for transla- 
tion have been specially prepared, " to ensure that certna 
words should recur frequently." But the grammar sop- 
plied by the book is very scanty, and will not cairy the 
student very far. 

Lehrbuch der deutschen Sprache. By A. Wemer-Spanhoold. 
(Harrap and Heath. 25. 6d, Recent Reprint.) 

It is difficult to believe that, with a few slight improve- 
ments (mostly of a mechanical nature), this book could be 
surpassed as a book for beginners. The grammar is excel- 
lently taught in thirty-five distinct lessons. It is so given 
that the dullest boy can hardly fail to grasp each point as 
it is presented. Each lesson, in addition to grammar, 
contains reading matter, vocabularies and exercises. The 
book is so good that it is much to be hoped that certain 
defects will be corrected in the new edition. There is no 
adequate tabular view of the strong verbs. The sugges- 
tions for conversation are too meagre for a book yMtik 
is meant for beginners and primarily for boys. Boys 
cannot be expected to frame conversations of their own 
till they have seen far more models than this book supplies. 
Mechanically, the book admits of some improvement. 
Whole passages and pages of reading material occur wbeie 
the sentences or Unes are not numbered either in the text 
or in the margin. This unnecessarily handicaps the book 
for practical use with large classes, especially where the 
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Old the Dse of English as much 

UQective declensions are not given in such a way that 
appeal to the eye. It cannot be too clearly remem- 
l by those who produce books for students, that in 
I cases — especially in the numerous evening classes 
1 tend to increase year by year in our great cities — 
mta get only one lesson a week, and have to learn as 
I by the eye (by private study} as by the ear (in class). 

Class-Teaching of English Composition. By the 
E*riiicipal of St. Maiy's Hall, Liverpool. (Longmans, 
jreen and Co. 2S.) 

'ew subjects are more unsatisfactorily taught in our 
lis than English composition." No one will disagree 
the opening sentence of this book. Wc can all remem- 
he weekly essay " grubbed up " out of books which 
used to provide material for the necessary page or so, 
inking of the heart if our particular production were 

for class comment ; the hopeless feeling afterwards 
ire had been producing only so much rubbish, and that 
jtttments did not teach ns much besides being careful 
t grammatical blunders. Later reading of all kinds 
ig to an appreciation of style only increased the down- 
ed feeling. This book, the result of a teacher's ex- 
ice, tells us that the writer that is to be must be caught 

quite young. A simple subject should be chosen and 
jsed by the class. It may suggest a picture or a story. 
gins as a sentence which is enlarged by additions 
sted by various pupils. Particular epithets are 
ised and improvements asked for. The malrter is 
Lnged and so the little essay grows, each child being 

to feel that be or she has a share in the result. The 
ibject of the writer is to cultivate what she believes to 

1 innate sense of fitness in the words 6nally selected 
i( the order in which the clauses are placed. It is of 
lance to say whether a brook runs, ripples, or bubbles, 
he method has been found stimulating and successful. 

simple subjects and methods we are led on to senior 
practice, and here more independence is gained by 
rowing child. Subjects treated in turn are simple 
ption, paraphrase (which the writer scarcely seems 
e lor, though she finds it useful), story writing, letter 
ig, and the planning and construction of essays on 

abstract subjects. The way, however, is the same, 
discussion throughout, with encouragement towards 
duality and originaUty. The little book will be read 
loterest by all who have to deal with essay writing in 



'nlHnt Htilory of the English Language." By Oliver 
'anar Emerson, Ph.D. Professor of Rhetoric and 
Ei^Ush Philology in Western Reserve University. 
rbe Macinillan Company, New York. Macmillan 
ad Co., Ltd. is. 6d. net.) 

t Mithor has written larger books on this subject, 
biB may be looked upon as a summary of or introduc- 
D the others. An attempt is here made " to chronicle 
meral bets of our language development, the special 
DOS of diflerent periods, and the more important 
t» ID the forms of words." Purism is deprecated, since 
ngnage is still in a stage of growth and development, 
T. EoKTson is equally opposed to looseness. 

ff on the beginning and growth of our language 





shows how first one dialect and then another was I 
literary tongue before accident made the English of the 
Midlands prevail. The later influences are weU described 
and copiously illustrated. There is a section on that most I 
difficult part of the subject — phonetics — and the growth 
of modem grammar is shortly and clearly traced. As is 
to be expected, the writer displays his American -EngUsh 
training ; not in his style, or in his vocabulary, but in his 
instances of modem growth. He gives " often " as ao 
instance of the late loss of a ( sound. We are doubtful 
on this point. Calais and Paris are not pronounced alike 
in England. We know of " shay," " to loan," and " loaner" 
only from our cousins across the Atlantic. One good 
point made is that the strength of modem growth in English 
is the increased use of words of one syllable. 

A First Booh on English Literature. By C, linklater 
Thomson. Part III. From Lindsay to Bacon. 
(Horace Marshal! and Son. 2S. fid,) 
We all know the two extremes of the teaching of litera- 
ture ; on the one hand, the struggle with lists of authors, 
lists of works, attendant dates, and scraps of criticism to 
be leamt up ; on the other, the careful line by hoe, word by 
word, treatment of selected portions of authors. In the 
preparation of this subject most teachers and writers err, 
more or less, by inclining to one extreme or the other. 
Each is more or less dull and dry. This unfortunate state 
of afiairs may be due to two causes, the demand for examina- 
tions and the natural disinclination of the pupil who is not 
a born reader. The ideal way is, if possible, to pitch the 
young reader headlong into one author, tlien into another. 
But we cannot all be so treated. With all our love for books 
we cannot pretend to read everything, and we look for 
guidance along the pleasant paths. Miss Thomson is one 
of those who can give the proper guidance. She gives a 
short, attractive view of the whole combining chronology, 
an account of the personality of the authors and discusses 
sanely each work to which she draws our notice. She 
is not unduly critical. Wyatt, Spenser, and Shake- 
speare may, without blame, take and adapt, each for his 
own purpose, Petrarch's model of the sonnet. Each mode 
is seen to be good in its time and season. We are not led 
into deep arguments as to Hamlet's real or assumed madness. 
A few common-sense words state the problem. These are 
only samples of the quiet and tolerant ways of the authoress. 
Illustrative passages are chosen and are goodly tastes of 
the authors chosen to represent the period. They are 
Ukety to tempt the reader on to fuller appreciation of the 
great^feast^of English Literature. 

Some Reprints. I 

Ivanhoe. is. 6d. A Tale aj Two Cities, is, 6d. — both slightly j 
condensed. (Edward Arnold.) Old Mortality, is. 6d. 
Qumlin Durward, xs. (Blaclde and Sons.) The 
Talisman, 2s. (Cambridge University Press.) Tales 
from Scottish History, ts. 6d. (G. G. Harrap.) The 
White Company — shortened — is, 6d. (Longmans,) 
The popularity of Sir Walter Scott is abundantly testified 
by the excellent editions here enumerated ; and, although 
we must confess to a liking for unmutilated editions of 
standard books, we are ready to admit that the exigeoctes 
of the time-table necessitate some cutting down if the books 
are to be read in school. In the instances here noted, th ; 
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work seems to have been well done. We are glad to see 
that the historical value of fiction is so fully recognised 
nowadays as to include Dickens and Conan Doyle in the 
ripertoire of school texts : both the stories selected are 
admirable for their purpose. 

The Study of Plant Life for Young People, By M. C. Stopes. 
(The De La More Press. 2s. 6rf.) School Gardening 
for Little Children. By Lucy R. Latter. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d. nett.) Plant Life. By H. F. Jones. 
(Mcthuen. 35. 6d.) 

Botany without long and brain-worrying names is indeed 
a transformed science, so it is pleasing to note that all these 
books bear evidence of a careful appreciation of the difl&- 
culties of the juvenile mind in this respect. We should 
be incHned, in comparing them, to yield the palm to the 
first-mentioned, both from the point of view of price and 
of attractiveness. Much will depend upon the help of 
the teacher in any case, so we believe in not using too 
childish language, which we should be disposed to regard 
as a defect of Miss Latter's otherwise excellent little treatise. 
Mr. Jones's manual is a more matter-of-fact book than 
either of the others : as a scientific composition it is pro- 
bably the best, though not so inviting in the way its in- 
formation is presented. 

Annals of the Corinthian F. C. By B. O. Corbett. (Long- 
mans. 5s. nett.) 

A capital book fuU of excellent iUustrations, which will 
be hailed with joy by any schoolboy who happens to be a 
footballer. Besides the history of the club, it contains 
valuable hints on how to play the game. 

Historic Lives. By D. L. Maguire. (Swan Sonnenschein. 
6s.) 

History which is not exactly history, but a set of stories 
in which romance and archa?ology are blended with dry 
fact, is certain to find readers. Miss Maguire has deviated 
a little from the familiar path of educational literature, but 
the pictures that she draws arc likely to leave an enduring 
remembrance when dates have grown rusty and genealogies 
dim. She has compiled a volume that can confidently 
be put into the hands of a young reader : it will almost 
certainly induce him to ask for more, which is the best 
criterion of a book's interest. 

Heroes of European History. By Louise Creighton. (Long- 
mans. IS. 6d.) 

It is not an easy task to compress the story of Europe 
from the days of Miltiades to Bismarck within the small 
limit of 200 pages. And although the tendency of the times 
is to introduce young people to historical study by means 
of the biographies of the leading men, we are not altogether 
convinced that it shows the development of nations in its 
true perspective. Be that as it may, this little series will 
supply a knowledge of important people, other than English, 
which it will be good for our young folk to possess. 

The Magic Whistle. By Frank Nesbitt. (Longmans. 
25. 6d. nett.) 

This is a series of dramatic sketches which will be useful 
to those who engage in Christmas theatricals with their 
pupils. The plays are brightly written, and varied with 
^-ccasional songs, some^of which are set to well-known airs. 



Letters to a Godchild, Alice Gardner* (Edward Amdd. 
2s. 6d. nett.) The Apostle's Creed, Bum. (Riving- 
tons. 15. nett.) 

Two useful books for those whose business it is to pro- 
vide their pupils with doctrinal teaching. The fonDer 
seeks rather to be suggestive than dogmatic, while the latter 
book (which belongs to the Oxford Series of Church text- 
books) contains a wonderful amount of literary infonna- 
tion in a small compass. 

The New Pupil. By Raymond Jacbems. (Macmillaii 
and Co. 25. 6d.) 

A story for girls, of school Ufe : would make an accept- 
able prize book, as it is well got up, and nicely illustrated. 

Britain Long Ago. "By E. M. Wilmot Buxton. (G. G. 
Harrap and Co. 15. 6d.) 

This is an exceUent book for young children, calculated 
to give them a taste for romance, and an appetite for history 
in its more solid form. The stories are naturally told, 
without trace of pedantry, and the illustrations (wtdch are 
of a higher order than usual) round ofi an excellent littie 
volume, produced at a marvellously low price. 

The Romance of Empire. By Philip Gibbs. (Edward 
Arnold. 65.) 

History is often reproached with being too dull for general 
consumption, and many efforts have been made to lighten 
its pages. This is an attempt to write down to a boy's 
level, and it must be admitted that in compiling it the hi^ 
torian has descended a long way from his pedestal : in fact, 
there is just a suspicion that his ambition has been to 
kindle the Jingo flame in the hearts of his young leDov 
countrymen. Notwithstanding, he has produced a very 
readable book. 

The Last of the Mohicans. By Fenimore Cooper. The WoHi 
of Ice. By R. M. Ballantyne. Blackie's School and 
Home Library. 15. each. 

Two exceUent reprints of excellent boys' books, forming 
a valuable addition to a delightful series. 

Heath's Practical Spanish Grammar. By E. C. Ifills and J 
D. M. Ford. (D. C. Heath and Co. 35.) 

To those who wish to learn the language in the okU 
fashioned style, this book will prove a very effective medium 
of instruction. The object kept in view is to introdnoe 
the learner as soon as possible to reading Spanish, and so 
all the essential parts of the language are marshalled com- 
pactly into the earliest exercises. There is a good deal to 
be said for this method, for reading purposes : for those 
who wish to talk it a greater amount of practice in the oral 
parts of the book is recommended. America has tested 
it, and not found it wanting, so it is not unlikely to find 
friends here. 

Spanish Correspondence. By W. N. Comet. (Hirachiddt 
Brothers. 25. nett.) 

This is the sort of manual that will appeal to thoae who 
wish to learn Spanish for commercial purposes : it will be 
valuable for special instruction in evening classes, but it 
is not likely to be seen in the ordinary way in schools. 
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50a Albemarle Street, W. 
February z8, 1907. 

The suggested programme has been issued for the 
lederal conference on education which the League 
of the Empire is organising in connection with the 
nsit of the Colonial Premiers. The meetings will 
last from May 24 till June i, and the programme 
is tulBciently complex to call forth our admiration 
^ the confidence of the promoters in thinking 
tint there will he time to discuss it all. We are 
"icJined to think that the success of the conference 
"31 depend in a large measure upon the careful 
*M>sideration of the preliminary arrangements ; 
* We are glad to learn that the main work of the 
**anb!y will be devoted to the estabhshraent of 
bfoad principles of co-operation between the schools 
"• >'Jriou9 parts of the King's dominions, leaving 
^*Ui!s to be dealt with in sectional meetings. 
^^Ucational experts who come from the ends of 
'^ earth to this conference are not hkely to go 
***y again without having had their say in the 
'"''stes, so it is good news to hear that the discus- 



sion of subordinate topics is to be relegated to its 
proper place. . ■ 

With the general objects of the conference every- 
body interested in education is bound to agree : 
nothing can be better than an exchange of views 
on curricula and methods. But we doubt if it 
will be wise to strive after any semblance of rigid 
uniformity between the different parts of our 
Empire ; this will be possible only to a very limited 
extent. The conditions of life vary so much in 
different places that local considerations necessarily 
affect the status and sphere of schools : we need 
not go out of England to see the immense difference 
between an education obtained in a small out-of- 
the-way village and in a densely populated and 
wealthy town. For this reason we are disposed to 
doubt the eC&cacy of a series of oihcial text-books, 
such as is contemplated as one of the first works of 
the League, But with the proposed levelling up 
of standards in our many educational systems, the 
interchange of teachers and inspectors, and the 
promotion of some method of co-operation between 
schools at home and abroad no possible objection 
can be found. Without any disrepect to the larger 
pohtical issues that are supposed to be involved 
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in^the ccxning conference, we~venture to suggest 
that there is sufficient importance in the subjects 
delineated to go on with. 



The report of the Teachers* Registration Council, 
which has just been issued, is a lugubrious dociunent. 
It is the manifesto of a moribund body, whose 
existence is only prolonged from day to day, and 
whose threatened extinction has paralysed all its 
energies for some time past. Registration has 
practically ceased, and one of the plaintive para- 
graphs of the report calls attention to the fact that 
unless some special provision is made before the 
end of March, the fimds which have been collected 
will have nobody to administer them. The balance 
in hand at present amounts to something over 
£4000, and colunm B contains some eleven thousand 
names. As eleven into four "won't go," as the 
saying is, we wonder who will have to make up the 
deficiency if the hard-earned guineas are to be 
returned to the disbanded army of secondary 
teachers ? The register, it appears, is " nobody's 
child," since everybody seems desirous of shunting 
the care of it on to somebody else's shoulders. The 
Board of Education declares that it will try to 
carry out any satisfactory scheme of registration 
that commends itself to the teaching profession as 
a whole : the Council rejoins that it is really the 
concern of the Board to construct a scheme, and 
that " the goodwill of the profession at large will 
not in itself suffice to ensure that a reconstructed 
register will achieve its purpose." And so the dead- 
lock continues. But the report has a suggestion 
to make, nevertheless, which will afford a jumping- 
off place for future discussion. A new Professional 
Council should be appointed, responsible for the 
policy as well as the administration of the register ; 
and the official list (in a single colimin) must insist 
upon a high qualification, both academic and pro- 
fessional, and should record the name and type of 
the school in which experience has been gained, as 
well as the individual qualifications of the teacher. 
It is admitted on all hands that the lumping together 
of the eighty thousand elementary and the eleven 
thousand secondary teachers will not do : some new 
system must be devised for sifting the grain from 
the chaff, if the register is to be of any value. The 
report concludes with the remark that " the working 
outjof these questions might be safely left to a 
Professional Council." Let us hope that one will 
be appointed soon. 



Cambridge, itTji representative sense, has 
what it can to make apology for the distui 
of Mr. Keir Hardie's meeting ; but it would I 
to deny that incidents like these leave a bad 
in one's mouth. The Universities have undoul 
got a bad name for partisanship and for obs 
adherence to old-fashioned methods and ideas 
we have always understood that they boasi 
breeding good sportsmen. This claim is in 
way to being discredited by hooliganism of th 
that was practised on the occasion referred to. 
more impopular the theme the more patiei 
should be listened to by University undergrad 
who are presumably in residence to gain kno> 
upon subjects with which they are unacquz 
To attempt to stifle free speech is a poor v 
showing one's intelligence or the strength ol 
cause. We must not forget that Oxford has 3 
imtamished record, cither : some rowdies 
" screwed up " Michael Davitt, but the place 
to have grown more sensible lately : let us 
that such discreditable practices will soon b 
equaUy rare at the sister University, 

The appointment of Mr. McKenna to the 
vacated by Mr. Birrell seems to have called 
general approval, and the newcomer has \ 
no time in getting to work. It seems reas< 
to expect that he will attempt nothing ami 
in the way of a big Education Act, though w< 
that the report is correct which credits birr 
the intention of reintroducing the non-conte 
Part II. of the late Bill. He will probably c( 
himself with strengthening the administratioi 
incidentally relieving the grievance of the p 
resister. Inasmuch as representative men 
sects have expressed approval of the princi 
the various religious bodies paying for thei 
particular form of instruction, there ought nol 
much trouble about the alteration of the la^ 
to embody that reform. Coming to changes a 
formulated, it is not altogether unreasonable 
separate system such as that of Wales should 
separate organisation. We are inclined to do 
wisdom from the point of view of efficiency 
general impression seems to be that educai 
Wales is more remarkable for quantity than q 
and that its association with the English syst 
tended in the past to raise the standard all ; 
but there are some points in its favour, and ^ 
watch the development with interest. As 
new Technological Institution which is to be 
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lished at South Kensington, we agree with Mr. 
McKenna that it is time something else was done 
besides discussing the right of London University 
to control it. Personally, we should prefer to see 
it independent of any existing body, and many 
others have the same opinion ; so it is satisfactory 
to l€am that the work is to begin forthwith, and 
that the proprietorship is to be referred later to a 
Royal Commission. 

The appeal of Cambridge University for funds, 
which will probably be echoed before long from 
Oxford, is nothing to be surprised at. The pinch 
A poverty has been felt at both seats of learning 
for some time, not merely in connection with the 
efficient carrying on of existing studies, but also 
with the claims of new departments. It is the 
fashion to revile these two institutions as mediaeval, 
but the charge is based on ignorance or prejudice, 
or both. The Ust of the various schools of study 
which are being regularly cared for at both Oxford 
and Cambridge puts the curricula of more modem 
foundations completely into the shade : while the 
fact that they supply nearly all the professors to 
the newer centres of University education speaks 
more eloquently in their favour than mere verbal 
argument. Their chief failing, which is admitted 
Ott all hands, is that they have not come down 
sufficiently from their pedestal to bring their educa- 
ti(mal faciUties (which are undeniable) within the 
reach of those who are really poor. To acknowledge 
a defect in one's constitution is the first step to 
^Blending it, so it is at least something that this 
P^t is being seriously considered by those who 
can do most to remove the reproach. 

Mr. Haldane's army proposals are not without 
interest to the schoolinaster. No doubt we shall 
f<5on notice a quickening of the pulse of our schools 
in the matter of cadet corps and rifle clubs, with or 
^thout an eye to the supply of officers which it is 
^^ed to stimulate. We are disposed to think that 
^^ Working of our amateur corps will need rather 
drastic alteration before we can count upon their 
Foviding a constant and trustworthy supply of 
^cers. The training obtained at school or the 
University has hitherto not been taken too seriously ; 
^ even with the monetary assistance that is 
^ered, we are afraid that the prospect of being 
^irolled as a supplementary officer will hardly 
prove as attractive to our young business men as 
OQT naticmal games. But as an alternative to con- 
"Option we welcome the experiment. 
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The Seamy Side of Secondary 
Education 

I. The Boarding System 

By H. M. 

The process of evolution by which the headmaster of 
many a local grammar school has developed into a sort 
of hotel-proprietor on a small scale, is wrapped in some 
obscurity and it would serve no useful purpose to 
unravel it. The fact remains. It may be confidently 
stated that in 90 per cent, of such schools the 
headmaster is paid (a) by a small fixed salary ; (b) by 
a capitation fee ; (c) by whatever profit he can make out 
of boarders. That this system is thoroughly pernicious 
it is the purpose of this article to demonstrate. 

First of ail the fixed salary is usually in itself ridicu- 
lously insuflScient — possibly jfioo — ^practically never 
more than 3^150. To this is usually added the free use 
of a large house and garden, which cost to keep up 
almost as much as would pay the rent of a moderate- 
sized house quite suflScient for the headmaster and 
his family. Then there is the capitation fee, which may 
be anything from £1 to £4, more often nearer the smaller 
figure than the larger. Obviously, therefore, the first 
necessity for the energetic headmaster is to increase 
his numbers. To this course he is driven not only 
by the economic problem, but also by the fact that a 
small school is much more expensive to keep up than 
a large one. Moreover, every one worships numbers. 
The first question asked about a school is not, " Is it 
doing good work ? " but " How are the numbers ? " 
Numbers furnish in the eyes of the world the only 
criterion, and it may be conceded that they do furnish 
a rough-and-ready guide to the popularity of a school. 
But a little consideration will show that this method of 
appraising work rests on a wrong foundation. A 
further question is necessary : ** How are the numbers 
obtained ? " For instance, one would like to know if 
the fees have been reduced, if they are below the normal 
standard, if there is a large proportion of scholarships 
or free places, or finally, if there is a large percentage of 
boarders. And here, if a digression may be pardoned, 
one would like to expatiate on the inconceivable folly 
of those Charity Commissioners who went round some 
twenty years ago devising schemes for the smaller 
grammar schools and who almost invariably fixed the fees 
so low that bankruptcy could be the only result for any 
school properly administered. Their defence was usually 
that the locahty demanded low fees, but for what purpose 
were the commissioners appointed except that being 
experienced men they could acquaint the ignorant and 
inexperienced citizens of the folly of attempting to 
run an efficient school without proper fees ? At any 
rate they weakly yielded, and the ruin of many a once- 
flourishing institution may be traced to their efforts. 
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They taught people that scholars could be educated 
dirt cheap. "Riey should have had to make up the 
deficiency. 

To come back to the question of numbers. Obviously 
they must be obtained. How ? Usually the local 
grammar school is situated in the less populous dis- 
tricts. The supply of day-boys is restricted. An 
elementary school under an ambitious headmaster has 
pretensions of giving higher education. That in itself 
would not matter much, but as a small fee is charged 
per week the social question is satisfactorily solved 
and the local tradesman, relieved that his children will 
not associate with the raw mechanic's progeny and 
feeling the pressure of the education rate, does not see 
why he should not get himself the benefit of the rate 
he pays. Moreover, he distrusts the grammar school. 
Deep down in the English mind is a suspicion of educa- 
tion which is almost incurable. Day-boys then will not 
solve the problem. Obviously, recourse must be had 
to increasing the boarders. Boarders contrive a triple 
debt to pay. They augment (possibly) the headmaster's 
remuneration, they increase his numbers and therefore 
his reputation, and they give the tone to the school. 
The last remark is not made ironically. Every school 
is better for a stiffening of boarders. They come more 
immediately under a headmaster's influence, they are 
usually more quickly influenced by the school spirit, 
and it will always be found that if the tone of a school is 
good much is due to the presence of the boarding 
element. But unfortunately, the circle from which 
boarders can be drawn is lunited. The richer classes 
will, of course, send their sons to the non-local schools. 
The poorer classes obviously cannot afford any boarding 
fees. The middle classes are not well represented in 
the smaller towns and, moreover, with that social 
snobbishness so thoroughly English, often prefer the 
select private academy where the education does not 
matter so long as the " society " is exclusive. Con- 
sequently as each headmaster is anxious for boarders, 
there arises an insane competition. And here let it 
be at once admitted that a headmaster's motives are 
usually not pecuniary except so far as he has, out of his 
own purse, to augment the miserable salaries of his staff 
or to keep going the manifold institutions of the school 
or to lay up some small provision for that unhonoured 
old age to which, being a layman, he is doomed. No, 
he is bound in self-defence to try and get boarders. 
What is the obvious result of this competition ? The 
fees have to be absurdly low, there is a constant tendency 
to undercutting and, unfortunately, they are regularly 
reduced. Practically in many cases boys are taken 
for whatever their parents are willing to pay. Of 
course there are deserving boys who ought to have 
boarding scholarships. That may be granted at once, 
but it may be stated without hesitation that most 
parents of boarding scholars are able to pay adequate 
fees. No one can blame them for not doing so. X 
hears that Y's child is taken at a reduced rate. Why 
should not he have the same privilege ? The fees at 
M^are £5 a year lower than the fees at N. Five pounds 



are' worth saving in these so-called hard times. The b 
is sent to M. Hardly ever is the educational efl&cien 
or inefficiency a factor in the choice. Res nulla mim 
constahit patri quatn filius. Cheapness is the one c 
sideratum. The people love to have it so and so it mi 
be. From every school platform on prize-day t 
same pompous platitudes roll forth — the position ol 
teacher is extolled, his influence on the future generati 
is insisted upon, the condition of the school is perie 
the pupils are enjoined to take advantage of th 
unparalleled opportunities and the parents are advi 
to keep their sons longer at school — a maxim to wh 
they pay as much heed as to the precession of the eq 
noxes. Meanwhile probUas laudatur ei algft, and 
boarding-house proprietor, after the last pupil has b 
restored to his admiring family, feek ruefully in 
empty pocket and wonders if he can afford for him 
and his overworked wife and family that long-look 
for holiday away from the hateful sight of his " hoU 

It is not necessary here to insist on the inevita 
degradation to which a headmaster is subject uni 
such a system. His influence rapidly diminishes, he 
often crushed by the terrible anxiety of the pcsiti 
and his work is obviously hindered at every step. 1 
parent is and remains master of the situation and c 
impose what terms he will. 

This is the great evil of the system. That there 1 
some advantages may at once be conceded, but 1 
purpose of this paper is to point out the ineradica 
falsity of the custom. Is there a remedy ? 

There is one made to the hand. If the day-bo 
fees cannot be increased (thanks to those too-charita 
Charity Commissioners), then the county authority m 
take over the school and be responsible for its nw 
tenance. Fortimately many county authorities 
now pursuing an enlightened course and the ste 
pressure of the law of supply and demand will cam 
rise in the salaries of aU teachers. Either the S 
or the parent must pay for education or the cost n 
be divided. At present we are halting between 
opinions and education and the teacher suffers. 

Finally the headmaster should be paid a proper £ 
salary, all capitation fees should be abolished ( 
the Board of Education), the assistant masters sb 
be well remimerated on a fixed scale, and most impor 
of all, all fees, day and boarding, should be fixed by 
governors and paid to a clerk appointed by ti 
This is a perfectly feasible system and one that is alr« 
in operation in some schools. 



A COMPARISON of the numbers of men in residence at O: 
and Cambridge this year shows a considerable prepondei 
in favour of the latter, which very nearly reaches 4000 as 
trasted with Oxford's total of 2750. Trinity, Cambrid| 
easily first with a roll of 783 ; New College, which is at th 
of the tree at Oxford, would only rank about eighth if the 
lists were amalgamated. The numbers at Cambridge see 
be largely inflate by graduates, who comprise about one- 
of the whole number — a much larger propcnrtion than is the 
at Oxford. 
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Trinity College, Dublin — and 
its Royal Commission 

By X 

In' an article in"our[^December number on the Appendix 
to the Report of the Royal Commission on Trinity 
College, we indicated the lines University reform in 
Ireland should take, as far as Trinity College itself was 
•concerned. The recommendations of the Commission, 
which have l"ecently been issued, are in entire accord 
•with the conclusions we arrived at. They cover a very 
wide survey, and we recommend the Report to the careful 
perusal of all interested in higher education, not only 
in Ireland, but in Greater Britain itself. 

We had hoped that the recommendations of the 
•Commission would receive the deliberate consideration 
of the Government, before any pronouncement of its 
policy would be made known. But with a haste, which 
fan only be described as indecent, Mr. Bryce rushed 
^to publicity on the very eve of his departure from 
Ireland; and before the printer's ink was even dry on 
the Report, a couple of poorly represented deputations 
^ere quickly sununoned together, and he launched his 
fj^eme, which had been prepared beforehand, and left 
^ successor, Mr. Birrell, the task of making the best 
o* as ill-conditioned, ill-considered a policy as the wit 
•ot man could devise. It shows that the appointment 
K ^® Conunission was a mere farce ; and it is nothing 
^j^ of a public scandal that, the results of the time and 
labour of such men as served on it should be thus 
ignored. No man of weight and standing will in future 
8*ve lus services to the pubUc in such inquiries, if this 
P^^^dous example is to be followed. How a man of 
^^- Brj^ce's academic standing could lend himself to 
^ch an act of discourtesy, and deliver such a pronounce- 
P^^^t in the face of the evidence and arguments against 
|» passes our comprehension. It totsdly ignores the 
^2^*^*^ and opinions of the great institution most 
r^ly concerned, namely, Trinity College. While so 
^ from settling the question of University education 
Ir'dand, it wfll plunge the country into greater dis- 
Jitent than it is in at present, for another generation 
cul ^^^' ^^^ ^^ irreparable mischief to scholarship, 
*^Uie and learning in the sister island. 
g ^iu- Edward Fry, Sir Arthur Rucker and Mr. S. H. 
^tcher are entirely agreed, against either a federal 
^^euie, or a second college (Roman Catholic) under 
^ University of Dublin. Sir Thomas Raleigh is the 
£ y English member of the Commission who is in 
WK?^ of a scheme for the federation of the colleges ; 
^^^Ijj^ Mr. Jackson, though formally signing the re- 
g^'^'iiendations for such, qualifies his assent in a sub- 
^^i«nt note, in which he states the reasons that, he 
j3^, "makes me hesitate to recommend immediate 
j^^lation with a view to the reconstruction of the 
u^^Qsity of Dublin in the proposed manner." All 
^^1^ who would have to work imder it are hostile to 
^^ scheme, as Mr.|Jackson states. Is not this sufficient. 



were there no other reasons, why'^t should not J)e carried 
out ? Statesmen may well pause before they embark 
on an enterprise that is doomed to failure, as Mr. Bryce's 
scheme of federation undoubtedly is. 

The plan, in brief, is to create a Union of Colleges — 
Trinity, the Queen's Colleges of Belfast and Cork, and 
a new Roman Catholic College in Dublin, with other, 
institutions, such as Ecclesiastical Seminaries afterwards 
to be affiliated, under the one University of Dublin. 
All the past graduates of the Royal University, now to 
be abolished after an ill-starred career, are at once to 
become graduates of Dublin ; and in whatever voice 
they may have in its aifairs, rivalry will at once spring 
up between the old order and the new. How serious 
that rivalry may become, can be judged by the fact that 
the new order numbers some four thousand graduates. 
The objections to the whole scheme thus lie on the face 
of it. The principle of a Federal University has been tried 
in the balance in Ireland, and in England with the Victoria 
University, and found wanting, and has been abandoned. 
Why Ireland should again be chosen as the field for an- 
other such experiment we cannot understand. If such a 
scheme cannot stand the test of trial with institutions 
of the same age, character and ideals, how can it possibly 
succeed when a college of three hundred years' successful 
record is harnessed to institutions of recent growth, and 
an infant one in swaddling clothes ? Differing thus, 
and differing in ideals, with no one possible interest in 
common, the scheme is doomed to end in failure. With 
bodies so incongruous there can be no harmony ; it is 
a union rooted in disunion, from which nothing good 
or profitable can come. What would the graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge say to being massed into a 
great democracy embracing the graduates of London, 
Durham, Liverpool and Birmingham ? In any parlia- 
mentary scheme of University reform worthy of the 
name, the idea should be to level up instead of down. 
Trinity College vdW be dragged down from her high 
place, without any compensating advantages to the 
other colleges in the matter of levelling up ; and this is 
not statesmanship, but destructive legislation of the 
worst type. 

Mr. Bryce's whole scheme simply bristles with im- 
possibilities, difficulties and absurdities. The chief of 
all is, perhaps, in the constitution and powers of the 
governing body of the new University. All the colleges 
will be represented on it, and a minority is to be appointed 
by the Crown. Those who know Ireland, will know only 
too well what the constitution of such a body will be. 
The majority, in the first place, will be Roman Catholics ; 
and political and religious considerations will decide the 
appointments made by the Crown, as they do on all the 
public boards in that country at this moment. The 
governing body "is to govern, to control and direct 
the examinations, to appoint the University professors 
subject to the approval of the Crown." That any 
appointments to such complete control of a University 
should be made, on any grounds except those of academic 
merit, is an outrageous proposition, and cannot be too 
strongly condemned. Freedom of thought, freedom 
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of utterance and freedom of publication are essential 
to the maintenance of a stimulating atmosphere in any 
University college worthy of the name. There must be 
no shackles or restrictioas put upon the free pursuit 
of truth; but the freedom cannot exist where the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastic has the power to censure 
or condemn. Let the governing body be established, 
as Mr. Bryce proposes, and censure awaits the Fellows 
and Professors of Trinity College, if they maintain their 
freedom of utterance as has been their wont. In all 
seriousness we ask. Is every examination paper that is 
set to be subject to a censorship, and are the lectures 
to be delivered from a manuscript which has previously 
received the approval of a Roman Catholic Dean of 
Studies ? For it may come to this, as in all matters 
concerning faith and morals, the voice even of one 
ecclesiastic is supreme, and he carries the support of the 
lay colleagues \^ith him. Most of the Fellows and 
Professors of Trinity College, at the present moment, 
were condemned a year ago by Dr. Hogan. of Maynooth, 
as teachers of Roman Catholic students. Under a 
Senate, where meditTval ideas would prevail, a Salmon, 
a Mahaffy, a Tyrrell, and a Dowden would have no 
place. It is hard to realise that in the twentieth centur>', 
a responsible member of any Government of this 
Kingdom would arise and propose setting back the 
hands of the clock to the Middle Ages. Sand-blind, 
indeed, Mr. Bryce is. when he further projjoses that the 
New College, to meet the demands of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, is to have no tests. If there is one thing 
more than another ujwn which the lx)dy of bishops 
have been persistently consistent in declaring, in season 
and out of season, it is that the religious principle of 
the students of their faith are to be fully safeguarded. 
Arc they then suddenly prepared to put them under the 
tuition of those who are not safe ? And if not, what is this 
but a test ? Mr. Br>'ce says you cannot have Protestant 
mathematics and Roman Catholic mathematics. Did 
he not know full well that Dr. Salmon's theological 
works would condemn him as a teacher of mathematics 
to Roman Catholic students, notwithstanding his 
universal fame in that field ? The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy know their own mind in these matters ; and, 
to their credit be it said, they do not hide their vie>\'s, 
but proclaim them from the housetops. It is linguistic 
jugglery to try and put the case otherwise ; and men 
will l)e much to blame if they allow their senses to be 
lulled by such sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. 

Mr. Bryce further amicably hopes that the students 
of the colleges will be brought together in more friendly 
contact by the federal scheme. There will be rivalry 
from top to bottom throughout the whole colleges, down 
to the ix)rters that serv'e on the gates. How can the 
sludonls of Dublin, Belfast and Cork be brought into 
friendly contact by a scheme of federation ? This can 
only exist with any degree of success among the students 
of each college as they exist at present, and an3rthing 
more is an *' airy nothing." He says the students should 
be taught by men of different creeds. They are at 
present, especially in Trinity College, as Mr. Bryce very 
well knew; and that more Roman Catholics are not 



there to receive the liberal education it o£fers, is due to 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, as has been pointed out 
already in these pages. To perpetrate so great a 
betrayal on a great and noble institution as Trinity 
College, and to have it defended by such transparent 
catch phrases, is an insult to the intelligence of all 
thinking men. The whole scheme is one of political 
expediency ; for the Government deserve well to reward 
the Nationalists for their support in Parliament since 
the Liberals returned to office. So far there has been 
no authoritative pronouncement on the part of the 
Irish members, Mr. Redmond wisely waiting until he 
sees the Bill. The Roman Catholic bishops have not 
yet spoken ; but with the exception of Archbishop Walsb 
they are against such a settlement of the question. 
Trinity College and the Queen's Colleges are unwilling 
to enter such an alliance. The first has spoken uith 
the unanimous voice of its Senate against the proposal,, 
but it is in no way averse to a settlement of the claims 
of the Roman Catholics for a higher education. At the 
meeting of the Senate Mr. Bryce's scheme was subjected 
to the closest and severest criticism; and we have 
seldom, if ever, read a more destructive analysis of the 
speech of a public man on any great question. Mr. 
Birrell is indeed to be pitied in the task of coUectmg^ 
together the shreds left of the University garment, and 
in patching them into some semblance of shape to cover 
the corporate body of this New University of Lagado, 
an institution for which it is eminently fitted. 

Trinity College is determined to defend her rights and 
liberties, and in so doing she is defending the rights 
and Hberties of all free institutions within the United 
Kingdom. If she is robbed of her freedom in the 
pursuit of truth and knowledge, and is degraded to the 
level of a provincial college, and is subject to the control 
of a hybrid Senate, where ecclesiastical influences will pre- 
vail, there is nothing to stay the hands of the destroyer 
in attempting a similar outrage on the ancient seats of 
learning in Great Britain. She looks to them in her 
hour of danger for that loyal support which they ar^ 
sure to give, for her cause is theirs. The ties that bind, 
them are not of yesterday, but date from her foundatioa X- 
for it must not be forgotten that this was due to Henry 
Ussher and Luke Challoner, Oxford and Cambridge mca- 



Th£ Board of Education have just issued a list of tvent 
five holiday courses which will be held on the Contine 
at different times during the present year, but rnost^ 
in the summer months. Six of the courses are in Gennai*> 
viz.. Greifswald, Jena, K5nigsberg, Marburg, Ncu 
and Salzburg ; four in Switzerland, viz., Geneva, LausanT^ 
Neuchdtel and Bern ; one in Spain, viz., Santander ; t^^ 
the rest in France, viz., Besan^on, Dijon, Grenoble, Nanc^ - 
Boulogne-sur-Mcr, St. Servan, St. Malo, Paris, Toms, H°^^ 
fleur, Bayeux, Granville, Caen, Lisieux and VillerviL^ 
The paper issued by the Board of Education gives the d^^ 
of each course, the fees, return fares from London, to *g^ 
cost of boarding, principal subjects of instruction, addwsJ^ 
of Local Secretary, and other detaib of importance 
intending students. Copies of the pftper can be obtaii^^ 
free on application to the Board of Educatioa Libn^^ 
St.* Stephen's House, Cannon Row, LondoOt S.W. ^. 
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which in less'"advanced countriesjare still left almost 
-entirely outside the scope of State interference. If, 
in our own country, we wish to see established a sounder 
system of apprenticeship and an adjustment of the 
labour market to the social needs, the study of foreign 
methods must be considered imperative. 



Common Room Papers 

I. On Some Headmasters 

By Emeritus 

It is the especial privilege of the assistant master to 
be able to estimate and criticise his chief. ** Conscious 
as we are " — we might adapt Justice Bowen's famous 
tnot — "of our Headmasters' imperfections." And one 
sometimes feels that this freedom to criticise may even 
be sufl&cient compensation to those Outlanders of 
Education for their other disabilities, their subordination 
to caprice, for example ; their so frequently bewailed 
insecurity of tenure ; last, and chiefest, their ridiculous 
remuneration that debars them from the pleasures 
to be derived from motor-cars, voyages in the good 
ship Argonaut, clerical prestige and other forms of 
archididascalic self-satisfaction. 

It may be interesting to pass in review one or two 
more or less familiar types. 

First, that vanishing race of dignified pedagogues, 
clerics to a man, with ** front of Jove himself," equipped 
for their posts by the possession of a little dogmatic 
•Christianity and a large faculty for compromise ; 
compromise, be it remembered, when deaUng with 
such unyielding factors as school councils or ecclesi- 
astical superiors or influential parents ; for compromise 
to mere boj^ or mere ushers were but another name 
for weakness or liberalism. Such are, as a rule, past 
masters in the gentle arts of pompous self-advertisement : 
they would, we fancy, bulk largely at headmasters' 
•conferences, bodies which in themselves constitute 
the horizon of their professional aims. Yet there is 
no call to find fault with such complacency ; a bishop 
with nothing but curates surrounding him would need 
a stronger head than is possessed by many school- 
masters if he is to avoid some such mental inflation as 
is supposed to possess the German Emperor, for instance. 
It is the system, not the individual, that is at fault, 
if fault it be. They are, after all, only human, most 
of them ; many are not even philosophers ; so what 
•can one expect ? The strange and incredible thing about 
them is that they were once schoolboys, we suppose ; 
but into what schoolboy category to place them ? 

I knew one such who was a Uteral terror, a ^/Sof, 
a very bugbear to the yoimger boys of a great and 
historic school. Some of his less appreciative victims 
have assured me that their earliest conception of a 
jpersonal devil was suggested to their tender imagination 
by that distinguished cleric. He would mount the 



pulpit in chapel and, with the grimmest and stoniest 
of stares — he was not a beautiful man — ^prolonged, if 
you liked, for well over a minute, he woidd command 
an entire, pin-dropping silence. Great disciplinarian 
as he was, however, he failed only in this, that he was a 
bully. In the comparative seclusion of that particular 
school life this did not involve him in such odious 
diflSculties as would have arisen had he been so situated 
that it was necessary for him to conciliate the opinion 
of parents or of a colony of resident assistants. Never- 
theless, the subject of this sketch had the root of the 
matter in him. In an earlier age, with rough- pupils, 
no doubt such repressive methods had their uses. I 
have not seldom heard quondam pupils speak of him— 
never indeed with any human siffection — ^but with 
considerable admiration and vestiges of the old awe. 
Strength is ever a delight to youth, especially when 
accompanied by a grim, sardonic humour, and even 
though discounted by an ungenerous and bullying 
nature. 

However, peace be to his soul (I suppose he has a 
soul !) ; at all events, he was a stimulating teacher from 
an intellectual point of view and, morally, well! he 
served as a good object-lesson. 

Then, can you contemplate the exact reverse of this 
picture ? Instead of a cleric, a layman ; instead of a 
martinet, a jellyfish ; instead of a soured theologian, 
a • cheerful materialist. Here was no apprehensive 
trepidation at the study door, no dread of the bitter 
snarl or the curt reprimand. On the contrary, to this 
room trooped parents sure of a sympathetic hearing 
and an affable, if insincere, reply ; boj^ and old boy^ 
rushed in boisterously and helter-skelter, for reprimand 
or for gossip, all being sure of a kindly welcome ^ 
came even the assistant masters — durum genus — anA ^ 
such is the curious magic of personality, half forgot thei:^ 
contempt of the treacherous nature and the professional 
disloyalty lurking behind that seemingly ingenuou^ 
humanity. Is it possible that the virtues of humour,^ 
breadth of vision, sympathy with boy-nature, are not^ 
alwa}^ and inevitably virtues at all, or, at any rate, 
are not virtues unless qualified by an inbred restraint 
and determination to " play the game " ? One can 
picture the interviews. Enter fond parent bearing 
Tommy's version of his form-master's character and 
methods ; an interesting dialogue ensues wherein our 
human and humorous headmaster recounts other in- 
stances of assistant-magisterial foUy and ineptitude. 
In a word, he inspires confidence, as a man of broad 
views, no pedant this, one who *' can see things from 
a boy's point of view." Finally exit parent, eminently 
satisfied. Or possibly the boy-delinquent himself has 
to pay a visit to the Head's sanctum. Our genial autocrat - 

— seeing it all from the schoolboy's angle, remember 

with a reassuring smile, asks for Tommy^s version of his^ 
misdemeanour. It is a strange boy who cannot or willi 
not embroider a plausible tale of misimderstood merits 
or unfair circumstantial evidence, with such encourage — 
ment. The position really suggests comic opera. ItM 
is small wonder that such a man, " seeking the biibUe 
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' of populai-ity, not perhaps through con- 

' 5eU-advertiseinent, but more by reason of a 
patby and breadth of view carried to excess, fails 
/in the esteem of his colleagues. Possibly, as the 

Oscar Wilde said somewhere. *' every profession 
ns a prejudice " ; and, to be a schoolmaster, one 
lid entertain a prejudice, however slight, against 
credibility of every schoolboy objection to this or 

master. Or, at any rate, while the philosophic 
LUnorous appreciation of tlie real state of affairs may 
lere (in the case of a mistake on the part of a master) 
oold be kept beneath the surface. Maxima dehetttr 
is reverentia applies to all schoolmasters in all 
sets, and especially to headmasters when treading 
le dangerous ground of the character and capabilities 
heir subordinates. Even the truth is not always 
■e spoken to all classes of interlocutors — least of 
to schoolboys. There is no need for actual dis- 
ilation ; certain topics, more especially such as 
Id affect the ordinary discipline and constituted 
lority of the school, should never be broached, or if 
iched inadvertently, at all costs there must be a 
»ge of subject. Professional loyalty demands that 
■y schoolmaster be something of an actor. But 
jgh some are less crude than others, popularity 
] the senior boys of his school is the rock on which 
ly a headmaster comes to grief. If he spurns it, 

betide him ! I have known strong individualities, 
it men and brilliant scholars, who have vainly 
ied they could ride rough-shod over the fantastic 
ervatism of a Sixth Form, and perished in the 
mpt ; or, if they have not actually come to grief, 
" efficiency and the efficiency of the school has been 
iderably impaired. But. just at present, the danger 
all the other way. It begins with the Preparatory 
K)!, where the Head and all the other masters allow 
k be too obviously clear that the parents and the 
■ call the tune, because they pay the piper. If the 
ended with the Utile boys in such seminaries, it 
Id not be so bad ; but it has spread to the larger 
tiled "Secondary" Schools, and there has grown 
n the last ten or fifteen years a race of pleasant 
ws, mis-called headmasters, who, remembering 
aps the early seventies of their own school days, 
tmine that the boys at their school shall, at any rate, 
"ve a good time." I have known several who at 
<A gatherings have openly avowed totidcm verbis 

this is their educational ideal ! Can we wonder, 
, any longer, at the diatribes of our Kappas, our 



'. Wdls, and our Bensons ? 
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owever, the schools of England are not, happily 
the future generation, entirely under the sway 
Br of rigorous pedants on the one hand, or of flabby 
3iiists on the other. Of course the undesirables pre- 
inate here as in every other position of influence 
he country. Timid clerics, self-advertising athletes, 
getic quacks (who will guarantee to work up a 
Mction in a terra), all such abound. But here and 
"« among the ca\'e-dwcllers is a man who has seen 
light ; who does not ruin boys' careers by sacrificing 



them on the altar of Competitive Scholarships ; who 
is respected by staff and boys alike, though not neces- 
sarily what is known as " popular " with either : who, 
if he has difficulties, has them probably with his com- 
mittee ; they, of course, think him a lunatic, since the 
idealist must always appear mad to the dull person. 
Such a headmaster will act as the pivot of all those many 
enthusiasms which go to make up school patriotism ; 
assistant masters will find in him a sympathetic, not a 
condescending or an unduly censorious, adviser ; boys 
will discover that, beneath a staid exterior, he hides an 
interest in the development of each individual as a moral 
intelligence and possesses a humorous sympathy with 
boy-nature, kept well under control. He is abreast 
of all the progressive movements of the time. On his 
study table you will find evidences of his manifoli" 
activities — agenda for meetings of learned societies, 
notices of boys' Holiday Camps (lor he does not spare, 
himself even in the holidays), school football cards, 
syllabuses of lectures, pohtical or municipal meetings r 
in fact, all the paraphernaha of the working active 
teacher in these strenuous times. There will be 
breeziness, as of the sea, about the ideal schoolmaster 
he will estimate athletes as a means and not as an end 
in his earlier days he will have been, probably, an 
energetic, albeit indifferent, i>erformer at many games 
rather than a briUiant exponent of any one. As befits 
one whose main duty is to inspire and to organise, 
rather than actually to teach, he will be no one-sided 
genius, no mere classical commentator, or mathematical 
wrangler, or scientific faddist, while his philosophic 
comprehension will recognise the due place of all these 
particular studies in the universal scheme which should 
be in his mind ; it will be his especial duty as director 
of studies to keep his eye upon all newer methods and 
progressive movements in the several subdivisions of 
the school curriculum. The headmaster of the future — 
for from sketching a rare, though existing, type of 
headmaster, I have passed on by a not uimatural 
transition to adumbrate the ideal scholastic leader of 
the future— will not be in Holy Orders, since it will 
become increasingly difficult for one so lettered by 
ordination vows to keep the mind open and the intellect 
alert to all the thought-developments of the modern 
world. Nevertheless, he will be by no means uncon- 
scious of the dignity of his hjgh calling from an ethical 
point of view. Finally, he will not be, as so many 
headmasters of our larger scliools are forced to be by 
the present system, a kind of gloriiied hotel-keeper ; 
mainly because the ideal school will not be the monastic 
boarding-school, to which many ol us have become 
inured, but rather some infinitely improved place of 
the day-school type, developed with borrowings of 
whatever was of value in the old residential foundations. 
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The air is thick wilh pamphlets an the pro ., 

and the Boaril ol Educalion has apparenU^ decided to pul pres- 
sure upon the schools under their conlral to adopt the " new " 
pronuncialion. A leaflet lo that etftct has just reachvcl i. 
which, though nol making u obligatory, hints that uailormity ' 
is desirable. ' 
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II. The Power of Combination 

By A Schoolmaster 

A WISE father once showed his children that, although 
they could not break a whole bundle of sticks when tied 
together, it was easy enough to split it up and snap the 
individual components of the same. This little story 
has been handed down for a good many centuries now, 
and various classes of society have digested its meaning 
and profited by its truth, but schoolmasters, though they 
must have taught the fable in divers languages to 
divers pupils, have yet to learn its significance in their 
own case. 

We schoolmasters have no power of combination ; 
had we this desirable attribute we should never have 
allowed our profession to degenerate into a receptacle 
for the unemployed middle-class ; perhaps, however, 
"degenerate" is hardly the right word, for it has never 
been anything else, I ought rather to have said we should 
have raised it to what it ought to be, the highest and 
most important of all. But all this is another story. 
I WTite not now of combination among the whole great 
body of schoolmasters with a view to setting their 
calling upon a businesslike footing, but rather of that 
unity among the staffs of individual schools, that 
showing of a stalwart combined front which alone can 
redress petty grievances and injustices that exist within 
the narrow confines of particular establishments. 

I have no intention of being minutely explicit in my 
definition of these troubles, which are nothing more nor 
less than little tyrannies emanating from the brain of 
headmasters upon whom the profession has had a 
narrowing influence. Most of my readers will know 
all too well to what I refer, but to free myself from any 
possible charge of obscurity I will give one or two 
instances of exactly what I mean. It is customary in 
some schools to prohibit all smoking on the part of 
members of the staff till after 9 p.m., at others a certain 
style of dress is insisted on for those who teach ; again, 
at certain institutions a master on entering the state 
of matrimony is ipso facto expected to remove himself, 
and then also there is the case of the palpably unjust 
dismissal of one colleague or the undue favouring of 
another. In all of those cases, whether they be trivial 
yet annoying matters like the first two or vitally im- 
port ant like the three latter, we have a strong, an ir- 
resistible weapon in our hands which, rightly used, may 
be a great power for good. In other words, we may hand 
in our resignations in a body and so force the hand of 
unreasonable headmasters. I advocate no principles 
of lawlessness, in fact any such procedure as I have 
suggested protects itself from abuse, for you would 
never find ten, a dozen, a score of men of integrity 
writing on a point which was not just or right, and the 
act of resignation loses all its force unless it be general. 
At the same time I do advocate most strenuously an 
unselfish unity on matters of right and wrong, whether 
they affect the majority, the minority or merely a 
singlemember. To be more ex illicit : in the smoking 



case which I have mentioned*above let us suppose that 
we have a staff composed of the letters of the alphabet]; 
now £ F G are thjree non-smokers, the matter do^ 
not affect them, and yet the restriction quoted must 
appear to them as childish, irksome, and unjust — it is 
their duty to sink their private superiority in the common 
weal because, without their assistance, the act of resig* 
nation loses much of its force ; and, if they were more 
numerous, would even be dangerous to the* resignees. 
Take again the case of clothes ; L M and N are persons 
who habitually dress in black ; they should none the 
less help their colleagues to remedy what to them is'a 
real annoyance. Similarly in the third instance, G H 
and K think themselves confirmed bachelors, it is of 
no importance to them whether masters may marry 
or not, but none the less they should unselfishly unite 
to prevent the privileges of manhood being taken from 
those who desire them. Finally the last two instances 
I have quoted : A is im justly dismissed, palpably and 
obviously, but he is not a personal friend of C's or D's ; 
this does not affect the case ; he is their colleague and 
it is their duty to see that he has justice. Siirularly if 
R receives imdue privileges from his headmaster, it is 
the duty of S — ^whether he be the bosom friend of R 
or not — to help get the balance of power on the staff set 
straight again. 

In all these instances if only the staff unite on a 
principle of right or wrong, of justice or injustice,, 
matters may easily be set straight ; often, indeed, 
without the necessary threat of resignation, but simply 
by the gentler method of the " Round Robin." Many 
men, because they are personal friends of the headmaster^ 
will not raise a hand in opposition to him, totally 
forgetting that one's best friends are not those wha 
blindly call our every action right, but those who with 
a wise discrimination can praise our wisdom, blame our 
folly. Others again shrink from joining any demon- 
stration against a principal through fear of losing their 
situation ; they need have no such fear where unity 
exists ; the proposed resignation of a whole staff is an 
ultimatum which no headmaster can face ; it is a 
certain and just method of redressing grievances. 
Throughout this paper I have endeavoured to avoid all 
stirring up to strife — I deprecate it to the utmost, 
except where necessary ; there are, however, many 
grievances in our profession which require to be deleted 
and the most certain way to assure success is combination 
and unity among colleagues. 



In addition to the courses of foreign study mentioned in a^ 
previous page of this number we have been asked to call attentio"^aii 
to those carried on under the auspices of the Teachers' f ^»i< t. 
These have been in existence for twelve years, and have 
weU supported. A handbook will be published on May i 
6d, ) giving information which will be useful to intending student 
It can be obtained from the office of the Guild at 74 Gower S^^ ti 
W.C. The centres, as before, will be Touxs, Honflenr, Neuw i w ■ tfi 
and Santander ; and at each place the Kngliah committee 
a representative who will advise students. _ 
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Similarly with the other tenses, giving for beginners 
only the common and regular prose usages. 

The usual form of the gender rules of the third declen- 
sion also seems to call for reconsideration. To take one 
point the neuter endings are often given as a, c, e, /, n, t. 
These letters can certainly be rearranged into the 
convenient word lancet, but the first two and the last 
might well be omitted. The neuters in a are all loan 
words from the Greek ; they are rare enough to be 
neglected and to be treated as special words when they 
occur. The only word ending in c is lac, and the only 
one in / is caput, and it is not worth while giving rules 
for single words. The ending / should be given as -a/ for 
words like animal, and the only exception is then sal ; 
sol and mel are then not exceptions but stand by them- 
selves as single words ; consul, &c., come under the 
general rules and fel is too rare to be put into any list to 
be learnt by beginners. If for n again we substitute 
fuen, there will only be such a natural exception as 
fiamen. There is no other neuter word in n that need 
be troubled about. If boj-s be taught due regard to 
pronunciation the rvde with regard to masculines ending 
in or might be altered to words ending in or increasing 
long to oris in the genitive. This would be absolutely 
without exception except such natural words as uxor, 
soror. Mnemonics should be reconsidered and not 
retained unless quite accurate. 

Again much attention has lately been given to the 
correct pronunciation of vowels and quantities, especially 
in connection with the new pronunciation, but many 
still write of long vowels and long syllables as if they were 
convertible terms. If our pronunciation is to be 
correct, it is worth while to get a clear idea of the division 
of words into syllables. 

Simple rules can be laid down : (i) a single consonant 
and a mute followed by a liquid are pronounced with a 
following vowel ; (2) two or more consonants (except 
a mute followed by a liquid) are divided between the 
preceding and the following vowels, thus a-mo, do-mi-nus, 
pa-trem, but vil-la, men-sa, cas-tra, doc-tus. Then comes 
a further rule that any syllable ending in a consonant is 
long. With regard to syllables not ending in a 
consonant, their length depends on the quantity of the 
vowel ; if it is short as in d-mo, the syllable is short ; 
if it is long or a diphthong as in md-ter, au-di-o, the 
syllable is long. In long syllables ending in a consonant, 
the vowel may be long or it may be short, and we have 
the question of " hidden quantity," e.g., the i of vH4a and 
the e of men-sa are long, but the a of cds-tra and the of 
doc-tus are short. Vowels are always long before ns, 
nf, nx and net, and in contracted syllables, and always 
short before nt and nd. The quantities also of many 
other such vowels are known as in dr-deo, dc-tus and 
so on. Final syllables must be treated separately. 

Lastly to revert to syntax. The rules for the sequence 
of tenses need to be restated for beginners. As this is one 
of the earliest things taught in the way of s)mtax, it is 
important that its restrictions should be clearly pointed 
out, if the pupil is not to be puzzled by frequent ex- 
ceptions. The attempt to apply it to consecutive 



sentences should be abandoned altogether ; in these 
the tense of the subjunctive has no reference to that 
of the leading verb ; and in other sentences the present- 
perfect indicative (i.e., the perfect with " have ") should 
be treated exceptionally, as it is used with either the 
primary or the secondary sequence. Finally these 
rules as applied to oratio obliqua, especially in Livy, 
require great modification. 



Drawing Reform in Germany 

By The Rev. J. F. Rowbotham, M.A. 

The Berlin Exhibition of Reform in Drawing was opened 
in the German capital on February 10. The exhibits 
were arranged in the Museum of Industrial Art, and 
attracted crowds of visitors on the opening day and 
during the following weeks. The exhibition is regarded 
by German educational authorities as marking a distinct 
epoch in scholastic history, showing as it does the results 
aimed at, and now achieved, by the new code whidi 
was issued in 1901 for all the Realschulen and Gym- 
nasiums, and also the Humanistische Gymnasiums, 
throughout Prussia. These answer to our public and 
commercial schools, and in the case of girls to our higli 
schools, with the exception that they are under Govern- 
ment or Municipal control. 

The new regulations aimed at giving greater scop 
to the fancy and artistic feeling of the pupils, at ei 
couraging individual talent, at cvdtivating the powei 
of observation and the perception of beauty and char 
in Nature. With this aim in view, the code abolish^ 
the system of drawing from copies altogether; ai 
from the second lowest class (the fifth) onwards, comm< 
natural objects were to be given as models to the pupi 
which they were to reproduce with pencil and ultimate 
with colours in their drawing-books. This has be< 
a bold innovation to introduce suddenly into the schoc 
of an empire, and in countries less docile to Gover 
ment control might have been vigorously resisted. Tl 
Germans, however, have the knack of obe3dng implicit 
and without question anything that comes in the sha.; 
of a Government edict. The fiai went forth, and t 
results are to be seen in the exhibition to-day. 

In the innumerable drawings and water-colour pair 
ings that crowd the waUs we may see the process 
development step by step, which turns the rude ai 
unskilled child into the finished draughtsman. Tj 
earliest attempts of the pupils to draw from life, wi 
the help of their own simple knowledge of perspectiv 
remind us very much of the rude chalk or charca 
drawings of savage races, or of the grotesque fiigures 
men and women which we drew for amusement on 
own slates when children. But little by little t! 
necessary artistic knowledge seems to be gained, ai 
the same pupils, who once made such dijmsy caricatur 
of human form, are found to portray their brother ms 
fairly well, and each year better. 
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► of objects form the models which the pupils 
I to draw. Sometimes these are selected by the 
ler. Sometimes each pupil is allowed to choose 
ever object he or she pleases for artistic reproduc- 
on paper. Jugs, books, shells, a basket of straw- 
es, a glass of water, a pair of bellows, a girl's hat 
ichool bag — these are some of the thousand and one 
:ts which figure on the walls of Ihe exhibition, all 
ayed with very creditable fidehty. The younger 

in the fourth class, and the younger giils in like 
aer. generally begin their drawing and painting 

the depicting of feathers, leaves of all sorts, sprigs 
Senery, and butterflies. Some of these we especially 
ed as charming and perfect reproductions of the 
aal both in form and colour. The boys in the 
, class work at a more difficult class of subjects, 
as glasses half full of wine or water, lighted lanterns, 
I, such as eagles and parrots, ducks' lieads with 
he colours of the neck faithfully portrayed, &c. 
lie upper classes, both of boys' and girls' schools, 
I is no end to the variety and multitude of subjects — 
lals. human heads, interiors of rooms (as closely 
kI as if they were photographed), dogs and rabbits, 
iiisle of a church in perfect perspective, views of 
J from the top of monuments, and so on. Some of 
[leads of men and women were as masterly studies 
iie might wish to see, and had been all achieved by 
Is under the new reformed method. 
>metimes. we were told, the pupil is required to draw 
e familiar object from memory, in order to test his 
ler powers of observation. One of these exercises 
aw — a rabbit in the act of running from a dog. It 

in every sense an admirable piece of work, which 
t peo|^ would have agreed had been copied from a 
Ig rabbit. 

i teaching the pupils painting, they are required, 
the reformed method, to commence at once with 

brush, without any previous sketching out of the 
we. The numerous charming landscapes, from 
first rude attempts to complete perfection, proved 

good results of the method here hkewise. Very 
uently the drawing hour is passed in walks in the 
itty, where the teacher calls the attention of his 
I to the plants and trees around them, and whence 

CuD specimens of verdure or of flowers to serve as 
58 for their next drawing lesson in school. 



Child Study in Germany 



By Elizabeth Leel 



tE British Central Africa native has quickly realised 
ftducaiion Uss its value, and that comparatively well- 
positions ol trust can only be obtained by its means. 
' eager ta learn, and the demand for schooling is great, 
fi are no Government schools in the Protectorate, 
ktioa twing entirely in the bands of the various mis- 
ty SOdoties. There are lew villages in the Protectorate 
1* cannot produce at least two or three tx)ys able lo 
and KTite, Most district residents in summoning 
i»&e«. Stc. to the native courts now do so by means of 
"a iuMrrsscd to the chief of the village concerned. — 
cact from the Consul's Report on British Central 



An exliibition was lately held at the University of Berlin 
to demonstrate the condition ol modem Child Study. 

It is now everywhere recognised that peiiigogy is a 
science which knows no dogmas and avoids all accidents, 1 
Before placing itself on a practical foundation, it seeks I 
to analyse and establish : What is the child ? What 
does the child need ? Thus the nucleus of both the 
Berlin Congress and Exhibition was Child-Psychology 
the Study of the Child-mind. Many interesting papers 
were read : those on observation of colour in children, 
and on the Principles of Psychogenesis attracted per—] 
haps the largest number of auditors. The tables show- I 
ing the results of research into children's powers of 
observation, of memory, of reckoning, the relations 
between physical and mental developments were eagerly 
studied. 

An interesting feature was an examination paper set 
in the Victoria Continuation School in Berlin * in order 
to discover the general knowledge of girls educated in 
elementary schools passing thence into a continuation 
school. 'The questions were as follows ; 

(i) What poems of Schiller do you know .' 

(z) (a) Name some great painters; (6) Name some-; 
celebrated composers. 

(3) Name some great inventors. 

(4} Name some celebrated women. 

(5) When did Frederick the Great reign ? 

(6) Name our Chancellor "I" and his predecessors. 

(7) Which are the greatest rivers of Germany ? 

(8) Name three English, three French, three 
American commercial towns. 

(9) Name the most important kinds of grain, 
(10) Name the parts of the eye. 

As may be imagined the answers let in a great 
light on the intellectual condition of the girls. And 
still more light was obtained from a short essay to be 
written in twenty minutes on " A walk through 
the streets of Berlin." Some described Werthhehn's 
(the Whiteley's of Berlin), others the Museums and 
Galleries ; others again wrote in a lyrical or journalistic 
style. 

The collection of children's drawings were of the 
highest interest, In some schools a fairy-tale was first 
read aloud, and the children had afterwards to illustrate it 
according to their own ideas. Thus not only was some- 
thing learned of the cliildren's technical skill but also 
of their powers of imagination. The drawings of boys 
and girls, as of rich and poor, showed a great difference. 
It was easily to be seen where the father played bowls, 
or fashion papers were taken in at home. One boy drew 
a lion's bead in colour most successfully, but could do 
notliing with the illustrations to the fairy-tale. 
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Our Schools 

XIV. Hailcybury College 

Haileybury was famous as the old East India 
Company's training college before it became a 
public school, and coloured potentates still come 
to see the place that bred the heroes of the Mutiny. 
On the abolition of the Company, the buildings 
were in danger of becoming barracks, a workhouse, 
or even a limatic asylum. Thanks to the energy 
of Mr. Stephen Austin and a few others it was 
saved from this calamity, but became a workhouse 
of a different sort when a school was foimded in 
1862. A headmaster was forthcoming from Rugby in 
the person of Dr. Butler, and in five years it became a 
public school. We have other debts to acknowledge 
to Rugby, for our present headmaster, the Rev. 
St. J. B. Wynne Willson, came to us from there, 
while Dr. Bradby, before he made his name at 
Harrow and finally took up the reins at Haileybury, 
was at Rugby also. 

It was imder Dr. Bradby that the old buildings 
were largely extended and the magnificent Chapel 
was built. In style it resembles St. Peter's at 
Rome, and its dome can be seen for many miles 
round. Its interior is highly decorated, and 
it possesses a very fine organ with electric action, 



the putting up of which was the last work 
of the present headmaster of Eton. We have 
a carefully trained choir which, besides leading 
the ordinary services, gives sacred concerts, not 
to mention entertainments in a lighter vein. Glees 
and choruses are much appreciated at the school 
concerts, which are given two or three times a 
term, and musical operas have also been performed 
in place of " Pastimes '* — 2l dramatic entertainment 
given by the masters of Conunon Room at Christmas. 
The old organ has been put up in the Big School, 
which enables the entertainment conmiittee to 
offer a more varied progranune at the "sing- 
songs.** Another valuable asset is the "Song- 
book," which contains the words of songs of aD 
descriptions, so that the choruses can be learnt at 
once, and sung by all. 

It is not the object of this article to give merely 
a historical account of the school ; suffice it to 
say, that it could not be better provided with 
grounds, and though London should stretch its 
arms far northwards (it is only eighteen miles from 
Liverpool Street) yet Haileybury must always 
remain surrounded by fields and farms, and can 
never be hemmed in by rows of dismal brick cottages. 
Again, in the matter of buildings we have all the 
modem adjuncts of a school, including engineering 
shops where practical work may be combined with 
the theoretical side of education. 

The fine hall, erected in memory of Dr. Bradby, 
deserves mention. Undoubtedly the most distinc- 
tive feature of the school is the large quadrangle^ 
about the same size as that of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Although there are two separate houses, the 
school is conducted on the hostel system, all the 
boys feeding and living together irrespective 01 
their houses. Six of the dormitories look into the i 
quadrangle, while the big school, dining-haD» 
library, most of the form-rooms, and the studies 
have their entrances into this busy centre. K 
is the metropoUs of the school. It is where the 
new boy wanders disconsolate, and the prefects 
stroll arm-in-arm to the admiration of the Lo^ 
School ; it is where the fag stealthily creeps ^ 
join some other friend not yet promoted to ^ 
studies ; it is where the " swells " of the XV. ^^ 
XI. or VI. bask in the summer sunshine on tl^^ 
study steps, or show the latest style of waistcO^ 
on the fashionable Sunday parade. This corpor^^ 
life, with its caste distinctions in place of " hous^ 
divisions, is one of the most dearly cherish^ 
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tics of the place. Although this is not 
me to discuss the relative merits of the dormi- 
and the separate house systems, it may be 

that our method allows a greater choice of 
Is ; in the studies, which are the hving-rooms 
irly half the school, it is the exception to find 
lection of boys of the same house. At the 

time the esprit de corps of the houses is 
ved. as no one could deny who has witnessed 

the Cock House match or the " carrying of 
til " by the victors. 

oy's Uie in the studies is perhaps the happiest 
if his existence, and the sweet odour of burning 
;e and leathery omelette (with possibly a 
of sardines) will live in bis remembrance for 

a long day. In addition to the studies there 
mctum called the " Elysium," where the four 
jys of the school, with any three others whom 
wish to select from the sL\th form, have 
fast and tea in solemn state, or perhaps may 
a little from their accustomed dignity. 
i prefects and house prefects in their dorrai- 

ha\'e the right to " fag," but the practice is 
1 any sense systematic. A Lower School boy 
scape it altogether, and even if it is his mis- 
le casually to meet a prefect who is in want 
fag, it is rarely anything more laborious than 
ing something from the grub-shop, or get out 
a-things. The prefectorial system is the back- 
of school organisation, and the prefects are 
a from the sixth, while the captains of cricket 
DOtball may also be included in their number. 
^dormitory happens to have none, house pre- 
are appointed, whose powers are limited to 
Dg order in the dormitory alone. 
ce the school is of comparatively modem 
I there are not many peculiar customs, though 
Tght to wear "side" is forbidden to "new 
Bors," that is to say, no boy may show any 
in front of his cap till he has been here three 
i; but even this is relaxed in the third 

when a slight fringe is often discernible. Of 
e there are fashions ; no self-respecting boy 
le Upper School, for instance, would walk in 
litter as he crossed the quadrangle, and happy 
proud is he that can take the arm of one or 
ttmpanions without being accused of "side" 

being " decent." Again, behaviour in the 
. must always be above suspicion, or one 
B to the charge of " pauperism " ; if aboy gets 
jfimitation of being a Lower School " pauper," 
Uikp many deeds of prowess to restore him 



to a place of esteem among his fellows. Much is | 
forgiven one who gains the coveted " cap " 
" colours." The XV, cap is, on the whole, more I 
highly prized than the cricket colours, because we 
have turned out more first-class footballers than 
cricketers. Most of our best performers at the 
latter game have gone into business or into the 
Army, and have thus been lost to first-class cricket ; 
but it is a very rare occurrence for no old Hailey- 
burian to be playing Rugby for England, or, at any 
rate, to have a place in the trial games. At present 
we can boast one of the best of the English three- 
quarters. The most important school matches 
are with Wellington, Uppingham, and Cheltenham 
(at Lord's) at cricket ; and with Tonbridge, Bedford, 
and Dulwich at Rugby. There are also several 
" colts " matches at both games. 

There is a good deal of keenness for gjTnnastics, 
and though some time has elapsed since the school 
pair did well at Aldershot, last year the old high 
standard seemed to be returning ; and before long 
we may find ourselves again the first in the inter- 
school competition. 

At racquets we are handicapped, as at fives, by 
the size of our court, and though good individual 
players — e.g.. Captain Sheppard and Major Spens — 
have been turned out, we have only once reached the 
final of the Queen's Competition. At most other 
games, especially at cricket, the tendency of the 
school has been to turn out good teams rather 
than good individual players. This, of course, brings 
credit to the school per se, but precludes us from 
showing a record of first-class players such as some 
schools possess. Similarly it has been often noticed 
that the houses that start favourites for the Cock 
House Trophy owe their excellence to the power 
of combination in the team rather than to the 
prowess of one or two individual members ; at the 
same time there are generally two of the first XV. 
or XL in Cock House, The value of combination 
is certainly worthy of being emphasised in estimating 
the prowess of a school side, and he is undoubtedly 
the best captain who can make his team an all- 
round one, and does not depend on a few shining 
" stars." 

Beside the highly organised games, there is a 
large miscellaneous class where no compulsion is 
used, but success depends on individual effort. 
There can be no doubt that the interest taken in 
fives, squash, and " training for the sports " is 
evidence of the energy and vitaUty of the school. 
There are competitions for the school and for each 
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house in each of these departments, but the number 
of those who " train " for the sports and the number 
of entries is by no means the same. In the Easter 
Term and also in the Winter Term, if the grounds 
are unfit for football, every one is compelled to take 
exercise of some sort, for the principle of Mens 
Sana in corpore sano is rigorously applied. V^ It 
sometimes takes the form of "runs," though the 
weakly are allowed such ample time to perform 
the round of the " Red House " or " Short Bevan " 
that it may almost be termed a "walk." At the 
Universities of late years we have had many 
athletic and cross-country " blues," notably K. 
Comwallis, who has won almost a world-wide 
reputation. At one time it was debated whether 
compulsory '* runs " did not kill " hare and hounds," 
and though logically there is no more reason for it 
to do so than for compulsory football to kill foot- 
ball, it is still regarded as an open question. It 
may be that the " runs " are not carried out in a 
sufficiently competitive manner, for a friendly cart 
or an amiable bicyclist is not thought a dis- 
advantage if the " whippers-in " are not at 
hand. 

In comparison with other schools, Haileybury 
stands well in respect of her Cadet Corps. For many 
years the number of the detachment at Aldershot 
has exceeded by thirty or forty that of any other 
school ; while as regards its quality, it may be 
added that a silver bugle offered for general excel- 
lence at camp was won outright by the Haileybury 
detachment, who were awarded it four times in 
succession. Handicapped by want of a range close 
at hand, the shooting, on the whole, has not been 
good at Bisley, although a few trophies have fallen 
to our lot. Thanks, however, to the energies of 
the present officers, the school has been provided 
with a safety range and a sub-target. The success 
and efficiency of the Cadet Corps is particularly 
gratifying, as the Army class has provided the Army 
with a large number of officers, ready grounded 
in the practical details of things military. The 
memoriai to Old Boys who fought in the war 
attests the number of those who served either as 
volunteers or regulars, and also records the honoured 
names of those who fell in South Africa. It should 
also be mentioned that we possess a riding school, 
which has saved many a cadet at Woolwich and 
Sandhurst painful days in the sterner miUtary 
school. A ring has been made for the purpose 
between the Terrace and Hailey Field. 

The Terrace is the first football ground, and 



from it one gets a fine view of 'the College front and 
Chapel. A noticeable feature of the College sar- 
roimdings is provided by the magnificent trees— 
oaks, chestnuts and beeches — ^wfaich are to be seen 
on every side. The entrance to the College gates 
is flanked by a beautiful double avenue, which 
is carefully preserved and supplemented, when 
necessary, by young trees. The country round is 
a happy hunting-ground for naturalists, and varions 
societies encourage the collection of plants, flowers, 
butterflies and so forth. An Antiquarian Society 
and a Debating Society lead, on the whole, a vigorous 
Ufe, though with periodical lapses. Sometimes a 
Cicero may succeed in beating down all oppositioo 
either by the easy flow of his discourse or by the 
bitterness of his personalities (for this society 
resembles Parliament in many ways), and when 
he is gone the very recollection of his powers tends 
to paralyse its activities. Yet the president is a 
person of no small importance, and it is no slight 
honour to use the blue crested paper of the society. 

Among the Old Boys there is a society which 
helps the school financially in making improvements, 
and a Guild, which does excellent service in workiog 
a Boys' Club in Stepney. Visits are paid by present 
members of the school to the dub, while the 
" Stepneyites " come to spend a day or to jday a 
match, or to be entertained in some way by the 
College. In addition to the East End Club, the 
School also supports a master at S. John s Coll^i 
Agra. An Old Boys* football team has also been 
started, which may develop hereafter into a firet- 
class club, though at present many of the best 
players are engaged with other organisations. 

Perhaps it may be objected that this account d 
Haileybury does not present a list of schdastic 
successes and schemes which might be expected 
of a large public school. My defence is this, that 
the routine of a school does not present much that 
leaves an impression of the atmosphere of the {dace. 
Bo}^ are most impressed by the fact that there aie 
two quarter hoUdays and one half hoUday eveiy 
week, and an extra " half " every fortnight, while 
parents are pleased to find that the hours of sleep 
for the growing boy compare favourably with ti* 
hours at other schools. Mothers are delighted to 
hear that there is cocoa before first lesson in sununeTi 
and no first lesson at all in the middle of winter, bat 
fathers grumble that they never had such good food 
when they were boys. Moreover, they often drat 
an instructive comparison between the conditionB 
now and then, and remark on what they would 
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ten if they had had the advantages of the 

schoolboy. 

ls been said that the greatest change of 
taken place in the relation of masters and 

the last forty years. Certainly there is a 
arked entente cordiale at Haileybury, where 
iters join in all the games with the boys, 

have dinner with them. This, however, 
lens rather than weakens the obligations of 
id industry. 

t of scholarships and successes would be out 
in such an article as this, but we may remark 
Jusion that when Rugby gave us a head- 
endowed with the not too common com- 

1 of a scholar and a man, it ensured an 
:reasing standard of work as well as of play. 

S. M. T. 



we Standardise School 
:iency ? 

By J. H. Leonard, B.Sc. 

are, perhaps, few educational practices which 
»en so ruthlessly criticised as that of entering 
)upils for external examinations. The examina- 
tem, indeed, has been held up to scorn by those 
ve either taught or examined no less than by 
'ho have had neither experience — a unanimity 
ion which is perhaps worthy of record. Yet, 
standing that the system has again and again 
)ndemned, the death sentence has never been 

into effect ; and in spite of the fulminations 
igainst what Mr. Cloudesley Brereton has happily 

'* the examination chaos," the said chaos not 
ntinues merely chaotic, but shows unmistakable 
f strong vitality — a vitality which exhibits a 

paralldism with the multiplication by division 

the life of bacteria. For we are confronted 

apparent anomaly that, while the educational 
:ondemns the examination s}^tem, yet not only 
external examinations for school pupils patronised 
Jy as ever, but educational activity in the shape 
I authorities has tended greatly to increase the 
' of such examinations throughout the country. 
is no need to give statistics to bear out these 
aits. 

if a tithe of the destructive criticism which has 
rared out on this subject had taken effect, this 
1 examination of school pupils would have been 
id buried long ago. But such examinations have 
d — and to ^dl appearance they seem likely to 

for a good many years to come. There must 
le causes for this survival in spite of adverse 

; and it would seem that if one can get at those 



causes some path may appear which will lead to the 
relegation of such examinations to their proper place. 
Few will dispute that they occupy an absurdly ebcalted 
position at present. 

What is the evidence available from which conclusions 
may be drawn ? 

(i) Some of the most important evidence is that 
afforded by the school work itself. A Form is " going 
in " for one of these examinations. The time is rarely 
sufficient for the work waiting to be done : and tte 
natural result is that those subjects'which are not being 
'* offered " receive reduced attention — some of us have 
known them to be omitted altogether for that partiailar 
term. Those members of a class, too, who are not 
taking the examination feel " left out " as well. On 
one such occasion a headmaster said to me : " Never 
mind about So-and-so^-he's not going in ; give your 
attention to the others." The evil influence is often 
felt in other classes as well, as the time-table is fre- 
quently dislocated. The effect of " cram " need not be 
enlarged upon — ^in no case in the whole of the writer's 
experience has he known it to be absent from a Form 
preparing for an examination. On the other hand, 
there is plenty of evidence to show that the preparation 
for an e.xamination is a stimulus to many pupils, although 
an after reaction is frequently observable. The balance 
of evidence, therefore, seems to show that the special 
phase of the examination system now being considered 
has not survived by reason of the aid it renders to the 
normally efficient working of a Form. 

(2) In considering the testimony of parents, a few 
typical remarks may be quoted actually made by 
fathers or mothers having a son or daughter going in 
for an external school examination. 

" Ah, I didn't want him to go in for this one — but I 
should like him to take the . . . next year, because if 
he gets through that it will exempt him from . . . 
and he might just as well do it at school and save me 
the expense of having him coached later on." 

" Well, I should have preferred that she had not 
entered for it, but as the whole Form seems to be going 
in, I don't like her to be exceptional." 

" Oh, yes — let her go in — she's got to get used to 
examinations, so she might as well begin at once." 

" He can go in — but I don't care whether he passes 
or not, as I know he's getting on all right." 

" I don't know what benefit it will be to him — but I 
suppose it's a good thing for the school to pass as many 
as possible." 

" One does know that they have learnt something 
if they pass." 

From these remarks we may conclude that such 
examinations do not survive on account of the approval 
they receive from parents in general. But parents 
support them either when a given examination will 
render a boy or girl some tangible service in his or her 
future ; and also from the point of view that such 
examinations are some testimony to school work. 
Both of these points make for the survival of such 
examinations. 
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The evidence of the teaching staff has to be con- 
sidered from two points of \iew. 

(3) In the case of assistant masters and mistresses, 
the opinions usually expressed fall roughly into two 
categories. External examinations for school pupils 
are either held to be an unmitigated nuisance ; or, only 
members of a high Form should be allowed to enter for 
them, and then only when the examination is to be of 
some definite advantage in the career of the pupil. The 
assistant staff and parents thus agree on certain points 
which make for the survival of the examination system ; 
but the majority of opinions one hears expressed are 
against the system, as " it upsets the regular work/' 

(4) In the case of headmasters and headmistresses, 
another and very different factor has to be taken into 
account — that concerned with the catching of pupils. 
Pupils are sent in for external examinations either to 
show that the teaching is successful, so far as '* passes " 
can show it ; or they are sent up with the object of 
making an advertisement of their successes. This applies 
to the private school and the endowed school alike. 
But the ** head " of an endowed school has a further 
incentive to feed the examination mill. If this be not 
done, the governing body will soon require to know 
why the " list of successes " is less at their school than at 
. . . School and . . . School. The result is easily fore- 
seen : the examinations are patronised. 

From the above evidence the main causes of the 
survival of these external school examinations would 
appear to be as follows : 

(a) The employment of an external school examina- 
tion as a preliminary professional examination. 

(b) The competition for pupils. 

(c) The use of successful examination results as a hall- 
mark of efficiency. 

It is the last-named with which we have especially 
to deal, as all connected with the school work either 
directly or indirectly are concerned in it. A successful 
headmaster once obser\'ed to the writer some years 
ago that he thought that with inspection we should get 
rid of most of these external school examinations. 
But inspection has come — and the examinations are as 
strong as ever they were, if not stronger. What with 
the number of separate examinations increased and 
inspections added thereto, matters have certainly not 
improved in this respect. One is reminded of the small 
child who pulled up the plant every day to see how it 
was growing ! 

The great need at the present day is to discover some 
method of standardising school efficiency. WTien this 
is found one great support of the ** examination chaos " 
will be removed. 

Examinations themselves have dismally failed to 
supply any such method. We have only inspection to 
look to — and that is again admittedly one-sided. But 
why shovdd not inspection concern itself, first, with 
methods, and secondly with results ? Is it not a mistake 
so completely to separate the offices of inspector and 
examiner? If any one had to report upon a particular 
cotton loom, would they think their work complete if 



they minutely observed the machine in motion 
they barely glanced at the woven material ? \ 
appear to be doing something very like this. Insp 
and examination are two phases of the same ? 
the testing of the efficiency of a school. Wh 
combine the two ? I believe the practical diffi< 
would largely disappear in the working of such a 
certainly the end of a term would be rdieved of m 
its burden. It might be necessary to hold such 
frequently, and not of necessity at the end of a 
Also, the report would have to be issued unabric 
any such plan were desired to combat the public exa 
tion tendency. With different " inspectors " a sta 
of efficiency would soon be discoverable for each scl 
and the fact that it would vary somewhat is a pc 
its favour, seeing that it deals with highly va 
quantities. Such a standardisation might be adve 
with advantage : for pupils might then be attrac 
other things being the same — to the most efl 
schools. 

Whether or not it be found practicable by anj 
method to unite the functions of inspector and exai 
for the purpose of titrating a school's efficienc 
borrow a term in chemistry — these things are cei 
(i) that schools compete for pupils; (2) that one i 
whereby this is done is the pubUcation of examin 
successes; (3) that the acquisition of pupils t 
the acquisition of wealth. It follows, then, that \ 
some method be formulated to take the place 
examination system at present in vogue, that s) 
will not merely survive but will grow more and 
powerful, let educationists declaim against it as 
will. 

A Plea for State Kindergart( 

By Lucy R. U 

All that hath been majestical 
In life or death, since time began. 

Is native in the simple heart of all, 
The angel heart of man. 

• ••••• 

Nor is he far astray who deems 

That every hope which rises and grows broad 
In the world's heart, by ordered impulse streams 

From the great heart of God. 

In the midst of all the turmoil and unrest of the pi 
time we have almost come to forget the little 
and its needs. 

Yet the little ones of to-day will be the rule 
to-morrow ; and whether they will rule wisely, or ( 
wise, depends mainly upon us, the rulers of tc 
What a grave responsibility rests upon us ! We c 
escape from it, try how we will. 

Education begins with life. Tangled or broken tl 
spoil the beautiful pattern which the Great De 
would have each one of us weave upon the loom of 

More than a hundred years ago the grand Sf 
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. Emanuel Swedenborg, with his great 
fe of " Remains " as ihe basis of education, 
1 the way whereby we might help the children 
'eave the thread of Uieir individual life as to pro- 
)eautiful and harmonious patterns, all different, 
;ether conducing to the beauty of the Ufe fabric 
nanity as a whole. It was, however, left to 

I to apply the principles of the Swedish seer 
cation. 

have, however, weakly avoided the way so 
mapped out for us. Childhood, meanwhile, 
ng the penalty of our weakness, which is, after all, 
' due perhaps to the fact that we so little reahse 
ly the earliest stage of education is so important. 
B so occupied with the process of education that 
' prone to forget what that hidden something is 
it is the end of education to develop. We forget, 
nw near the httle ones are to the Kingdom of 
n, and how much more susceptible their, as yet, 
nl and unresisting souls are to heavenly influences 
i period of their life. 

human being is not in himself hfe. He is only 
lient of life ; and all Ufe is a continuous influx 
ihe source of life. This inflowing life is limited, 

and individualised according to the form of the 
nt, and becomes the child's individual life as 
rakens to consciousness and intellectual self- 
y. What are the contents of the human mind 

first awakening ? What but the elements of 
aveoly or truly human life — the angel child bom 
, at whose coming the whole house " is for a 

II hushed in reverent silence and awe, as if at a 
livine entrance in the world." These elements 
heavenly or truly human hfe consist of affections 
k1 and truth, stored up in every new-bom human 
by the Creator. They remain through hfe to 
; the tendency of inherited evil, and to strengthen 
indency of inherited good from generations of 
ors. Why, it may be asked, should this store of 
and truth be provided in infancy ? Why but 
le the child's mind is then unoccupied by voluntary 
onfirmed evil ; and also because the physical 
sation itself is at that time more sensitive to all 
sions, and therefore more responsive to all that 
*s to order, truth and harmony than at any other 
of life. These " remains " or stores of affections for 
Jid truth in the little child may be increased, and 
indefinite extent, by the provision made for the 
tiducation, It is here that the great and solemn 
m of the Kindergarten comes in, for a true Kinder- 

is a place of culture for that most wonderful 
ne that lives and grows upon our earth — the infant 
I being with all his store of heavenly truth and 
■a place where the practices of complete living 
ide a matter of daily habit, and where the hearts 
Jnds of the children are gradually prepared for 
1 into the right attitude for the next step in the 
tonal ladder. Education through dehgbts, and 
ioo to uses, is the aim oi the Kindergarten. The 
ings cannot be separated, for the delights are in 



the uses. Here again we see Froebel as the practical 
exponent of another of the principle ol the Swedish 
seer, who declared that " the Kingdom of Heaven is 
a Kingdom of Uses." and that " all creation is a ladder 
of uses, by which the lowest things in nature aspire to 
the higher by serving the higher, and so aspire to man, 
who at last aspires to God in seeking to be an instrument 
of God's love in serving his feUow man." Do we oot 
here get a perception of what our educational ideal 
should be ? " The soul of education is its ideal, and 
must control its form." Outward standards are now 
yielding place to those within ; and intellectual and 
moral authority lies in the conviction of truth, and of 
right in individual minds. 

But what is to be our educational ideal ? Shall it 
not be man developed to his highest moral and social 
capacity ? But this can only be brought about by the 
restoration of the Divine Man in our midst, " as at once 
the highest ideal afforded both by revelation and by 
philosophy, of the true form of society, the divine 
sociology, the ultimate solution of all social, political 
and ethical problems." 

From the foregoing, it will be evident that the Kinder- 
garten, bearing elements in itself, of the home as well as 
elements of the school, is a link between the home and 
the school, and that consequently no good system of 
pubhc education can be complete which does not provide 
for Kindergartens. Whilst America has heard the 
children's cry and begun to provide Kindergartens for 
them, we have still been content to provide infants' 
schools which hitherto, at best, have done much to pro- 
duce more or less ill -developed minds, at worst, machines. 
So conscious have we been of this that we have actually 
considered whether it would not be better to close our 
infants' schools to the children under live years of age. 
little dreaming that the remedy lies in the conversion 
ol our infants' schools into genuine Kindergartens, 
or else fearing a heavy monetary burden for the rate- 
payers. The extra initial outlay will imdoubtedly be 
somewhat heavy, but what we sow in money to get 
better conditions for infant education we shall reap in 
national character. 

School doors should be closed to children under five, 
nay. six. years of age if we have those of well-equipped 
Kindergartens to open in their place. It would he an 
insult to childhood and a confession of our own ignorance 
as to the workings of mind to give little children over 
to the care of women, young or otherwise, whose only 
quahfications for the great work of infant education 
are kindness and motherliness, essential as these are. 
" The art of guiding children's early activity is an art 
which must be studied as consciously as the art of 
teaching. It implies arduous preparation. Only a 
person of cultivated mind and formed character can 
exercise it fully. A Kindergartnerin must be one who 
has made the laws of physical and mental growth in 
children hex serious study, in order that she may give 
them the right environment. She must have real 
knowlef^e of some branches of natural science ; she 
must be acquainted with the historical development 
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of economic products and of the arts ; and she must 
have practical knowledge of the elements of domestic 
and political economy. She does'* not study these in 
order that she may answer the children's questions more 
easily, but that she may look upon life from a broader 
standpoint, and understand the relations'^ in which 
things stand to each other. Above everything else, 
she must aspire to proficiency in all household matters. 
Let her value her skill in cherishing and sustaining 
life, whether it be that of plants and animals or that of 
human beings ! But what would all her knowledge 
and all her skill be worth were her heart not glowing 
with a sense of the nobility of her calling, were she not 
inspired by a glimpse of the divine in human nature, 
and were she incapable of being uplifted by the vision 
of the beautiful ? " • 

As we begin to realise the true function of Kinder- 
gartens we shall awaken to the fact that they are guardian 
angels of the State, whose claims it will be perilous to 
ignore. The mother is naturally the first educator of 
the child, but she cannot always command the time 
necessary for educating her child, and even if she could 
there are other reasons why Kindergartens are necessary. 
The society, for instance, of other children is needed. 
Then there are opportunities for mutual service and 
kindness among a number of children which the solitary 
child would miss. A good scheme of education would 
provide for Kindergartens for children from three to six 
years of age with transition classes for children from six 
to seven years of age, when the work of the school 
proper may be safely begun. All children have the 
same needs and common human powers at this stage, 
hence such Kindergartens should be for the children 
alike of the well-to-do and the humbler classes. Class 
distinctions in any scheme of national education are 
obnoxious and even dangerous. 

The hope of the world is in the children ; and solici- 
tude for childhood is one of the signs of a gro^^dng 
civilisation. Just so far as we become enthusiastically 
convinced of the essential value of the principles on 
which the Kindergarten and all education are based, 
and try to mould our own lives accordingly, so far shall 
we be able to make our civic life more nearly approach 
that ideal society depicted for us in Froebel's Kinder- 
garten, the aim of which is to prepare the race for 
greater, truer, purer, and more unselfish living in the 
wider spheres of social and national life, where Love 
takes up the Harp of Life and smites the chord of Self 
—trembling out of sight. 

♦ From an Essay by Frau Henriette Schrader. 



The question of corporal punishment is constantly cropping 
up, and it is interesting to record that a change in practice is 
to be introduced in that best of all training for boys — the British 
Navy. The birch is to disappear entirely, and caning is only to 
be resorted to in serious cases, such as insubordination and theft. 
It is not to be administered in public, and only on the authority 
of the captain : the number of strokes is limited to six or 
twelve, according to the gravity of the ofience. There is little 
in these irc^^^ilations that the most humane of us can quarrel 
with. 



The Book and its Writer 

Education and National Progres 

By H. Bompas Smith, 

For thirty-five years Sir Norman Lockyer hs 
preaching the gospel of a scientific education, 
various essa}^ and addresses on the subject are c 
in the present volume.* The papers vary consi 
in value, but they all show an earnestness of coi 
and a sense of the importance of the questior 
cannot fail to be impressive. Civilised nations, 
told, are engaged in a commercial rivalry n 
deadly than the warfare of the sword; Eng 
falling behind ; there is only one remedy tb 
meet her case, and to that remedy she, as a na 
still blind. Something, indeed, has been do 
very little. " The present position of Brita 
shows that those of us who have endeavoured 
last thirty-five years to point out the way in wh 
people can survive in the struggle, have, to i 
extent, been crying in the wilderness." Our onl; 
the writer urges, lies in the recognition of the pan 
claims of science, and in particular of scientific 
tion ; for our national downfall can be averted c 
the systematic application of scientific knowled 
scientific methods in all departments of our in( 
and political life. But it is no narrowly uti 
pursuit of science that will save us. "To stu 
useless is as important as to apply the useful " (; 
'* If a nation wishes to go under in the struggle, tl 
best plan is to waste the time of the young 
primary school by ... let us say, teaching a 
Next waste the time of the older students, su| 
science is taught to them at all, by a so-called ' te 
instruction ' concerning applications without an) 
tical work at, or research connected with, aj 
branch of pure science " (p. ii6). What we i 
brain-power, which is developed by a training i 
science, and above all by original research. Hei 
pre-eminent importance of providing opportunii 
research, in oiu: large works, in our Universit 
direct subsidies from the State. We ought to 
" Universities as the Admiralty counts battk 
(Presidential Address to the Brit. Assoc., 1903). 
rely upon private or municipal effort is as ft 
would be a return to the days of Alfred, when tb 
was maintained chiefly by individual contril 
The Government must provide the means, as h 
been done in Germany and America. 

In addition to its intrinsic interest this line c 
ment is typical of the trend of contemporary tl 
The writer is a serious thinker in the fixMit 1 
scientists, and it is therefore natural that he 
make articulate the intellectual tendencies of the 
covered by his book. Since 1870 the collectivis 

* Education ani National Progress. By Sir Norman ] 
K.C.B. (Macmillan. 55. nett.) 
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of thought has reigned supreme, and we find it reflected 
in his insistence upon the necessity of State action, in 
his pronounced nationalist tone, and in the value he 
attrSmtes to material prosperity. But he also re- 
presents the reaction, characteristic of the best thought of 
our day, against the levelling tendency which is perhaps 
the greatest danger of the triumph of collectivist ideal. 
Thus in education we rightly spend our millions upon 
the training of the many, but national salvation will 
Dome from the few, and the provision of the highest 
type of education, of which only a small nimiber can 
directly take advantage, is essential to the welfare of 
the masses. Lockyer constantly urges the necessity of 
training of a small body of scientific leaders. 

With the other sides of education Lockyer does not 

deaL Doubtless he intentionally leaves to others the 

task of co-ordinating the various aspects of the problem. 

But even if we hold that science is only one of several 

necessary branches in our curriculum, and that a 

nation's greatness depends ultimately upon its moral 

qualities, fhis will not prevent us from accepting his 

ooctention that the pursuit of science, both for its own 

sake and with a view to its practical application, is one 

of the means by which we can prove our devotion to 

the common good. 

This vigorous advocacy of the claims of science 

can hardly avoid the danger of one-sided statements. 

It is, for instance, imjust to say that before the Reforma- 

tkm " the education of the people, except in the various 

crafts, was unprovided for" (p. 84). Twice we find 

. (poted with apparent approval Mr. Balfour's clap-trap 

\ statement that boys of seventeen or eighteen from 

•coDdary schools " do not care a farthing about the 

'wW they Uve in except in so far as it concerns the 

cnckct field or the football field or the river" (p. 189). 

Bat after all deductions have been made, the main 

flttis of the book is one which all those who are con- 

caoed in education would do well to lay to heart. The 

pat truths that our national prosperity depends 

^gdy upon our schools and Universities, and that no 

Wnmg is satisfactory which does not bear directly 

"Pto fte needs of daily life, have often been urged, but 

•8 far frcMn being universally appreciated. It is to be 

%rf that the widespread reading of this book will 

Wig us a step nearer to their realisation in our 

Pntticc. 

Asaa ixistance of the part that education may be expected to 

Fa^ia the near future in the political world, we may call atten- 

te to a leading article in the Morning Post of March i, asking 

^Opposition to make "constructive" reform of our educa- 

^"^ system a part of its official programme. The main points 

^if tins remarkable manifesto are : (i) the training of teachers 

^ be paid for by the nation ; (2) parents to have a voice in the 

Aoi&tment of teachers ; (3) no religious teaching to be given 

^ichool hours or paid for out of public funds ; (4) teachers to 

^ iOowed to volunteer for religious instruction ; (5) State 

^^ifott in ixcepHamU cases only for denominational schools. 

lb includes a great deal that most people actually engaged in 

dKatiooal work will approve ; but it strikes us as somewhat 

ilmrfaticwary from the party point of view. 



Unconventional Lessons in 
Mathematics 

Graphs 

By E. M. Langlcy, M.A. 

III. ;r« + y« - aK 

Confining ourselves at first to the cases in which the 
scales of x and y are identical, we start with a simple case 
in which 12 numerical values are easily found to satisfy. 

For instance, if we take x^ + y* — 25, the co-ordinates 
of the 12 points (o, ± 5), (± 3, ± 4),(± 4, ± 3), (± 5, o), 
(± 3, ? 4), (± 4i ? 3) are easily seen to satisfy the 
equation. 

The distribution of the points suggests at once that the 
graph is a circle with centre at the origin, and a reference 
to i. 47 supplies a proof that this must be so, not only in 
the case given, but for the general case, 

in which the radius is a, and may possibly be represented 
numerically by a surd number. 

To describe a circle whose equation is given in the form 
jT* + >* — a* is therefore easy. We have merely to deter- 
mine one point on it, and describe a circle with centre at 
the origin to pass through that point. For example, we 
may describe the circle ;r* + y* — 41 by either of the 
following methods : 



M X 




(i) by finding P such that OP* - OH x OM 

- 10 X 4.1 

- 41 

(u) by finding Q such that OQ« - ON« + NQ 

- 5* + 4» 

- 41. 

The first method involves finding the side of a square 
equal to a given rectangle, and is always applicable. 

The second involves only I. 47, though more than one 
application of it may be necessary. 

Before proceeding to cases in which the equation is less 
simple, it would be well to work a good number of exercises 
on the solution of simultaneous equations of the form 

px + qy 

Some cases should be chosen in which p^ + ^y — r is a 
tangent, and the connection between tangency and equality 
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of roots of an equation should be noted. 
Dnmerical examplM the case 

«■ + >■- »■ 

xk + yk — o' 
should be ez&mined, and *■ + A* - o* be found as the 
conditioa for equal roots, the geometrical meaning being 
brought out by the pupil. 

The equation to the tangent at (A, A) in the form 
xh +yk —a* should be deduced by simplification from 
(, _ Aji + (y - A)» + a* -*• + y" which is easily obtained 
by applications of I. 47. 



After Q>ecial E, F, then OE, OP ar« the roots of the given quadratic 
The constmction is due to T. Carlyle, who discovered i 
when a student under Leslie. For an extensicn of it to tb 
general case At* ■»■ 6j: + c « o, see Murray's Schod Aitebrt 
I^rt II., from which the diagram is taken. 




Fics. a and 3. 

It is easy to pass from the form 

nfl -i- y* — a* 
to the form 

C*-«0« + (y-*? - «»■ 

Again, i. 47 shows that the graph must be a circle, but 
that its centre is (_d, e) instead of (o, o). 

Again, i. 47 further shows how to find the tangent at a 
point (A, A) on the circle. For, following the method 
previously employed, we see that if (x, y) be a point on the 
tangent we must have 

(.» - A)» + (y - A)» + «• - (*- d)« + - o)«. 

Again, since 

*• + y* - 6* - 8y — o 
can be written 

C* - 3)» + (y - 4)« = s» 

it may be seen that this eqtiation refnesents the circle 
whose centre is (j, 4) and radius 5, and after various special 
numerical cases that 

x* + y' + 2gx + 2fy + c — o 
represents a circle whose centre is i^ g, - f) and the 
square of whose radius is g* + f* ~ c. A case of special 
interest bearing on the graphic solution of quadratics (to 
be approached through a variety of numerical instances) 
is the equation 

C* - A)(* - /.) + (y - A)Cy - q)-o. 

From what has been just said it must have a circle for 
its graph. It obviously passes through the four points 
(*. ft). (P, ?). (Pi *)i (P' ?)■ But these are the comers of a 
rectangle, hence the graph must be the circle, having for 
one of its diameters the Une joining (A, A) to (P, g). 

In the figure given the circle is 

»(* - II) + (y - 7)0 - 2) -o. 
and is therefore on the line joining (o, 7), (11, 2) as dia- 
meter. If we put y —o the resulting quadratic is 
*■ - II* + 14 — O. 

HetiM to solve this quadratic graphicaUy mark ofi^OH — 
1 1 along OX and OK, HL equal to 7, 2 along and parallel 
to OY, and let the circle on KL as diameter cut OX in 
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Fig. 4. 

It is there shown that the same circle enaUes ns to £ii< 
the roots of 7*' - 1 1 * + 2 — o, the Toots being pvo 
by \ 0£, ^ OF, the actual roots oe, of being found b; 
drawing oef at unit distance from K or O'ET' at a distasc 
of 10 units from K., the roots in the last case being ^'^ (^E 
AO'F'. 

The solution of the quadratic 

(ufl + bM + e ~ o 
can also be obtained graphically by means of the iot 
section 

(i) of the graphs of 



(ii) of the graphs of 



ay + b* - 



xy . 



» + 6. 



Sufficient numerical examples in these and in the solnt 
of simultaneous equations of the first degree can be foi 
in ordinary text-books, or made up by the teacher ; : 
it is advisable that-the pupil should have had considers 
practice in such solutions, the same example being ol 
worked out with a variety of scales, before proceeding 
the following. 

In such work we may suppose that he will have notii 
or will have had pointed out to him, not only that 
numerical values obtained for the solution are indepenc 
of the scale used, but that they arc unafiiected by the 
of different scales for x and y. 

The same would of course hold true for the solutio 
such simultaneous equations as 

*',+ y* - 41 
* + y - 9 
but an instrumental difficulty occurs here, the consider! 
of which will lead usjto_a_simple algebraical treatmei 
the ellipse. 
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Let OS tabe the sp«dal equation 

*■ + >■•- 41 
and constmct its graph witb the scale of jr aa in Fig. i 
Int with the scale of y reduced to half that of x. We see 
At once that while the numerical measures of all pairs of 
<o-ordinates which satisfy the equation are the same as 
l>eIore, the length of any ordinate is half that of the one 
corresponding to it in the old figure. Given, therefore, the 
absdssa of any point, we could find its ordinate by taking 
haU of the ccorespimding one in the drclc described with 
centre at the origin and radius — ^ 41 in the x scale. 
Again, if (A, A) ia a point on the graph, then 

xlt -^ ylt — c* 
must be the equation to the tangent at (A, A). For though 
the reasoning from I. 47 mo longer holds, we know that the 
nature of the algebraical solution of the pair of simultaneous 



before the graphic work, and returning to it'now, to extend 
the treatment to tangency and other questions. 




xA + >'A - a* 
Biwt be the same as before, and therefore that the result- 
ing quadratic in x found by eliminating y must have equal. 



Tepraents a drde. 

Hence we may expect, what may be deduced geometri- 
cally, or readily verified by algebraical solution, that if 
(', A) be a point on the graph of 

*• + 4 y' — <»'. 
*•»» *h + 4 yh - a» 

'tpTKssents the tangent at (A, A). 
Similarty for 4** + qy* — 36 

"■. f! + j;! 

9 4 ~ '' 

**■> oe seen to be a circle or a curve' formed from it by 
ledQcuig or extending all its ordinates in the same fixed 
catio, and that the tangent at a point (A, A) on it is given by 

J^ + ^ ^ 1. 
9 4 

*i>d So on after a variety of special cases to 



Simple cases o( correspondence having been pointed 
out, it should be noted that not only do points P and H 
" correspond " to points Q and K (or 9 and h}, and hence 
HP to QK (or qk), but that also OP corresponds, and OH 
to OK. 

To find the line belonging to the large or small circle 
to which a given straight line OP corresponds, reverse the 
construction as shown by the dotted lines. 

Hence to find a tangent from a given point H to an 
ellipse whose axes are given, find by means of the circles 
cither of the points K, A to which H corresponds. Draw 
either of the tangents KT, At as shown, and join either 
HTor hi. 




This correspondence may be used in connection with 
the algebraical investigation to give simple proofs of some 
ol the usual constructions for finding points on an ellipse. 

Thus in Fig. 8, if two squares, A'B, BA be drawn side by 



(■'^e student at a much earlier stage than this should 
f^J Iseen introduced to the eUipse by mechanical descrip- 
tion Uie board based on the focal property 

SP + HP - aa. 
.■*t "the present stage it would probably" be advisable to 
"^'^•SSexpcrimentally that the oval curvM just discussed 
"* Identical with those obtained by the mechanical 



^^"iptioo, and to defer the algebraical treatment of the 
Z** *o a lata- course. It might bo advantageous, however, 
g*>lkoir him the geometrical construction for points on 
^ «tlipee {(M Pig. 6) 

«•. y? , 
^ -• ^' " 

of fiie two dcdes 




Fig. 8. 
side as shown, and BF be taken equal to BE, it is obvious 
from elementary geometry that A'F is at right aisles to 
AE,''and therefore that their intersection P lies on the 
circle on A'A as diameter. Now if another figure were 
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drawn with points*^refeiTed to CA, CB as axes, having the 
same numerical values of the co-ordinates as in the upper, 
but with different scales for x and y, aU the determining 
nes of the figure would have the same equations as before 
but the ^« + y« — a«, which previously represented a 
circle now represents an ellipse. 

In the left half of the"^ figures, points on the ellipse have 
been found by the intersection of corresponding lines from 
Cjwith corresponding ordinates, the argument being the 
same. 




Fig. 9. 

In the upper diagram of Fig. 9, ABA' is a semicircle, 
E and F the points in which any ordinate intersects the 
fixed straight lines AB, A'B. By the orthocentric property 
A'E must be perpendicular to AF, and therefore intersect 
it on the circle. Hence the corresponding construction 
for points on the ellipse indicated in the lower diagram. 

The fact that the constructiomj in Figs. 8 and 9 give 
points on curves whose equations may all be written 
;r* + y* — a* {i.e., which are circles or eUipses according 
to the choice of scales for x and y) may easily suggest that 
with^suitable modifications (indicated in Figs. 10 and 11) 







C A 

Fig. 10. 




Fig. II. 

they would give points on curves denoted by equations 
•f the form 

A« - y« — a* 
and the suggestion may be verified experimentally or by 
strict algebraical reasoning. 

If the scales are the same for x and y, it has been pointed 
oat (p. 22) that these are identical with those treated 
Under the heading ;ry — c*. 



Parents and Schools 

By J. L. K 

A NOTICEABLE onussion in the English edua 
system is the absence of any recognition of the in 
of the family in the schools with which they hav< 
connection through their members. The idea 
new one. The Schulgemeinde or Association of F 
is a feature of the educational system of Gei 
Nothing of this nature exists in England on a fir 
permanent basis. It springs up with surprising a 
at times of crisis, artificially begotten, and dies 01 
equal suddenness as soon as the crisis which ca 
forth has passed away. There is, however, no 
why parents shovdd not take a permanent inte 
questions educational, and for this purpose no 
centre of interest could be found than the school 
which they are connected through their children 

Hitherto, the only means by which the majc 
parents have been brought into active partic 
in school affairs have been Speech Day, school dr 
performances, and sports days. But something 
than this is desirable. On such occasions jus 
tioned parents do not see the school at work 
after all, that is the kind of interest which we, 
part, shovdd encourage in the parents of our s( 
And yet, although it is everywhere recognised 
great assistance is a genuine interest in their ch 
work on the part of parents, very httle is done t 
their support. One does not ask for that 1 
interest by which a family wovdd feel itself el 
disgraced if Tommy does not acquit himself suco 
in his examinations — no rare occurrence in Germa 

It is our business, then, to educate the parents 
as their children; and no better opportunity 
seized than the present when new secondary 
are springing up in all directions, and a new 
society is being drawn upon to participate in 
education. Few seem to have any conscious 
in sending their children to the secondary 
Many are attracted by the bursaries ; many mor< 
in the footsteps of a neighboiu'. Parents shovdc 
fore be brought to a realisation of what they do 
purpose of a secondary school, and of the p] 
held out to a scholar who has passed through i 
of higher education. Not only can questions c 
cvdum be discussed, but questions of organisat 
also be raised when the parents are met togetl 
school. The evil, in which too many pare 
allowed to indulge, of insisting on periodical 
of curriculum, or removal from one side of a s< 
another, or too early specialisation can more < 
be pointed out. To many it wovdd come as a 
that they are interfering with the school wor 
they send their children to school at any time 
beginning of the school year ; but a greater 
would be to learn that they are doing thems< 
uijury when they remove their children before 
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of a school course. Very few people seem to realise 
that a secondary education of less than four years is 
almost valueless. These and many other topics can 
be discussed by parents and masters with possibly a 
more permanent effect, when the pros and cons can be 
introduced from different points of view, than in a 
private interview between the headmaster and an 
individual parent. 

It is, therefore, with great pleasure that one hears 

that the experiment of enlisting the active interest of 

parents in the school as a whole, and not in the atom 

which they send to it is being tried in three classes of 

schools in Manchester. Prof. Findlay gives the parents 

of the scholars who attend the Fielden Demonstration 

School, which is attached to the Manchester University 

Education Department, an opportunity two or three 

times in the year of meeting him, the headmaster, and 

the staff of the school to discuss the work which has been 

done and not merely to listen to an annual statement 

and list of successes. On one occasion two questions 

cf great interest were raised. One parent wished to 

inow why French had been postponed in the school, 

and only German was taught ; another asked why 

fcoth languages were not taught at the same time. 

Aiother question was why geometry was not taught 

to the senior boys of the average age of thirteen. In 

the sununer term of last year it was proposed to hold 

a school camp. The advantages of this proposal were 

discussed at a meeting, and the support of many, who 

i^oiild otherwise have kept their children at home, was 

ivon to the scheme. But this is not all. There is a 

display of the actual work done through the term, 

not — as on speech day— of the best work done specially 

for the occasion. In addition, the school is open to 

I>ar€nts at any time for inspection. 

Last year at the Granmiar School the experiment 
also tried by Mr. Paton. He and the staff were 
-^t Home " to the parents of the scholars to discuss 
f^l^^ool matters. It was requested that notice should 
9|^ given beforehand of questions Ukely to be raised. 
"•J^ong many others one of great interest was discussed — 
^*^^ direct method of language teaching. 

^^. Rose, of the Cheetham Higher Grade School, has 
^•'^ed the experiment still further. One afternoon in 
^^ year is set apart for the visit of the parents. On 
*^ia occasion not only is he prepared to answer any 
^^^tions affecting the school, but parents are allowed 
^ inspect the whole school at work. A programme 
^^^J^esentative of the curriculum is drawn up for this 
j^^^^on, but otherwise the work proceeds as usual. 
^^t year between eight hundred and nine hundred 
^l^i^ons availed themselves of his invitation in one 
^^^moon. 

I^^o far this excellent example has not been followed 
^^^ elementary schools in the district, with the ex- 
^^tioo of several infant schools. In fact, many head- 
^^ters look upon the movement with suspicion. Some 
^J^^use the pioneers of a desire for self-advertisement — 
J^^ugh it is difficult to see what a salaried teacher 
^^"^ gain by such a course. Others work under such 



bad conditions that they are ashamed to permit the 
outside world to obtain a view of them — a very short- 
sighted policy, for if such conditions are to be amended, 
who can demand a change with greater justification 
than the parents who send their children to such schools ? 

Connected with such a conference is the opportunity 
which ought to be given to parents to interview individual 
masters. The terminal report is often not a sufficient 
indication of a scholar's progress, and does not convey 
such an accurate impression as could be given by a 
personal interview. Such a course would have the 
additional effect that masters would be compelled to 
take a personal interest in their scholars. 

The schools have undertaken a twofold duty; to 
educate the child for the State and for the family. The 
first duty is sufficiently discharged by every school 
which must give an accoimt of itself in one form or 
another in return for the State grant. It remains for 
schools to discharge the second task, and give parents 
also an opportunity of seeing them at work. Teachers 
have for certain purposes (sometimes not altogether 
desirable) regarded themselves as a hierarchy apart, 
but from the nature of things this is an impossible 
position. The State can insist on a thorough discharge 
of duties ; why should not the family also be taken 
into partnership, and be allowed occasionally to become 
acquainted with educational machinery ? 



Minor Notices 

Some Books of Reference. 

Who's Who, 1907. I OS. nett. Who*s Who Year Book 
1907. 15. nett. (A. and C. Black.) 

Every year the list of notabilities grows larger, and the 
work of compiling Who's Who more laborious. To those 
whose business necessities call for the private addresses and 
occupations of distinguished people the book is a perfect 
godsend, while the ordinary reader will find it extremely 
interesting. As the biographies are presumably written, 
or at any rate revised, by the people immediately concerned 
an additional zest is thereby added to their perusal. 

The matter which used to appear as supplementary tables 
in it has made its appearance as a separate book, and we 
have an invaluable store of useful information for a shilling. 
Clubs, hospitals, mispronounced proper names, the press, 
race meetings, societies and their secretaries, University 
professors and so forth all find a place and are very carefully 
compiled, too, so far as we have been able to check them. 

Tht Schoolmasters Year Book, 1907. (Sonnenschein. 6s, 
nett.) 

We are aware that a book of this kind always has a 
struggle for existence at first, since the cost of production 
must necessarily be great ; but as its clientele increases 
these troubles ought to be proportionately mitigated. 
We venture to hope that this particular publication has 
come to stay. We do not know whether it is as well known 
as it ought to be : certainly it contains matter which every 
secondary schoolmaster should have at his elbow, and the 
review of the year by the editor will alwa3rs repay reading. 
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At the very least there ought to be a copy in every school 
library and common room. 

The Public Schools Year Booh, 1907. (Sonnenschein. 
2s. 6d, nett.) 

For parents in search of a school to which to send 
their boys this book can be recommended, as it furnishes 
authentic information on all essential points. If we have 
a criticism to ofFer, it is upon the arbitrary method of 
selecting the schools included in the list ; but the editors 
are quite frank upon the subject, so the reader will know 
^hat to expect. In addition to the ordinary matter we find 
special articles upon entering the learned professions, and 
on colonial openings. A useful list of school books published 
during the year is also included. 

Elementary Chemistry. Progressive Lessons in Experi- 
mental and Theory. Part II. By F. R. L. Wilson, 
M.A., and G. W. Hedley, M.A. (Clarendon Press.) 

The first part of this work, that on the elementary ph3rsics 
of chemistry, has already been noticed in these columns. 
This part, on chemistry proper, includes all that is needed 
lor the leaving certificate after a full school course. There 
is a very judicious sequence of question, rousing curiosity 
where there is yet no knowledge ; experiment, after which 
conclusions are invited ; and then the aroused curiosity 
is satisfied. The pupil is first made to feel where he is 
ignorant and encouraged to search for himself. There is 
no forward arrangement such as the hedging in of definite 
elements in separate chapters. Where elements are 
studied, they are followed up from their sources in nature. 
For instance, a sequence is common salt, hydrochloric 
acid, chlorine, bleaching and the chemical activity generally 
of chlorine. Similarly, ammonia introduces nitrogen and 
its derivatives. Throughout, opportunities are taken to 
bring in and illustrate the important laws of chemistry. 
A very interesting chapter is that on the atomic theory 
and its allied theories and laws. 

JPractical Exercises in Chemistry. By G. C. Dorrington, 
M.A., Senior Science Master, Leeds Grammar School. 
(MacmiUan and Co. 25. 6d.) 

A book of heuristic method, as applied to chemistry of 
lx)ndon Matriculation Standard. Mr. Dorrington finds 
the banishment of the text-book from the laboratory 
good in theory, but in practice it leads to a waste of the 
teacher's time, which must be taken up either in verbal 
instruction or in the preparation of sheets of instructions 
for the use of pupils. This book is intended to save the 
loss of time complained of. Minute descriptions are given 
of such physical and chemical experiments as make up the 
course. TTie conclusions to be drawn are not given. The 
pupil must supply them. The book has an air of originality. 
Many of the illustrations are not recognisable as old book 
pictures reproduced, but are seen to be good clear sketches 
of apparatus, devised and fitted up in the course of actual 
lyork. The get-up is in the publishers* usual clear fashion 
both of print and illustration. 

JPractical Methods of Inorganic Chemistry. By F. M. 
Perkin, Ph.D., Borough Polytechnic Institute. (Archi- 
bald Constable and Co. 25. 6d. nett.) 

A book for advanced students, dealing with a special 
branch of the subject, the preparation of substances that 
may be required for an advanced course of qualitative 



analysis. Preparations are described of xs 
metallic oxides, acids, metals and metalloids, 
tory methods described have been used by 
himself and are described in full detail. < 
methods also find a place. There is so much 
information not generally accessible, given her 
reader will not grumble at some defects of ex] 
at a few equations being given prominent cross 
tions in the middle of sentences. 

Algebraic Geometry. A New Treatise on Coni 
By W. M. Baker, M.A., Head Master of t 
and Civil Department at Cheltenham CoUeg 
Bell and Sons. 6s.) 

A useful book on conies for pupils who, witl 
at scholarship standard, wish to know thorough! 
ject to the end of the hyi)erbola. The methods 
Geometrical and algebraical proofs are used i 
and many graphs are given. There are frequent 
proofs, and it would be well for the master to 
first course. DiflFerential calculus is openly use* 
ing equations to tangents. Formerly we used 
tended not to do so. We should like to see a sli| 
knowledge of determinants assumed, especiall; 
It would simplify matters considerably, and 
towards an easier handling of curve tracing 
chapter might be diflFerently treated, so as to k 
positions into a homogeneous whole. The e> 
well graded, and ought to give a good grasp of ej 
The revision questions and papers are likely t- 
An occasional sentence seems vague until car 
There is an obvious misprint in the diagram on 

Preliminary Practical Mathematics. By T. I. 
(Longmans, is.) 

This is a set of easy examples for large classes 
institutes where a number of teachers and de 
have to teach the same subject-matter. Th 
are divided into two sets : one to be worked i 
the other to be done at home. Alternate page 
left blank for the pupil to enter his results, 
are given. With these decisions we are in i 
the pupil has in the past had too much done f 
to supply him with answers only meant that 
from both ends (question and answer), and tl 
make the join unnoticeable. If the pupil desi 
he ought to pay for them, and pay heavily. 

Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. By [ 
(Edward Arnold. 25. nett.) 

Five-Figure Mathematical Tables. By A. Du F 
(Longmans. 2S. nett.) 

Each of these sets of tables gives the usu 
to five decimal places with the necessary ex] 
their use. Dr. Denning's tables seem to us to I 
tjrpe, while Mr. Dale's are likely to stand the re 
a laboratory better. The price we think too 
authors have not recalculated the tables, and 
original work in their compilation. We coulc 
foreign set of tables of equal value which cost 
the price. If the authors charge 2s. for thirty 
twenty-four large pages, they can afford tc 
explanation of the slide rule. 
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the power to speak French. Miss Hughes, who is in sym- 
pathy with the newer methods of imparting a knowledge 
of French, and who has devoted herself seriously to the 
problems of pedagogy, sajrs in her introduction that many 
little English children will get much fun and pleasure 
and instruction from this little book. Like the parrot 
in the story, we can only add " There is no doubt about it." 
A striking feature in Un Petit Voyage d Paris is a series of 
particularly good full-page reproductions from photo- 
graphs of scenes in France. The visit to Paris is told 
brightly, and the pupil will learn much French and much 
about Paris by being conducted through these alluring 
pages. A full vocabulary has been included. 

Turcaret, By Alain Ren6 Lesage. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by W. A. R. Kerr, xii + 105 pp. 
(London : George G. Harrap and Co. is. 6d.) 

Lesage 's " Gil Bias " is widely known, but his comedy 
pf Turcaret is sometimes in danger of being forgotten, 
though its merits deserve a better fate. When at last he 
was able to turn from hack-work and from mere compilation 
and adaptation to write the best that was in him, Turcaret 
was the result. It is powerful and satirical, and even what 
might else prove repellent in it is reUeved by the author's 
unfaihng humour. The editor's introduction in this edition 
contains a short sketch of the author's hfe, a definition of 
the place occupied by his work in French Uterature, and a 
critical analysis of the play. The text is followed by notes, 
after the manner of the other volumes in *' Heath's Modem 
Language Series," to which this book belongs. 

Fables de La Fontaine, Avec Notes, Exercices et Legons 
de Versification. Par Thomas Keen, M.A. x + 177 
pp. 15. 6d. nett. Dent's First Exercises in French 
Grammar. By Miss F. M. S. Batchelor. viii + 83 pp. 
IS. nett. (London : J. M. Dent and Co.) 

Two more dainty volumes in Dent's " Modern Language 
Series," a set of books under the general editorship of 
Walter Rippmann, M.A. Both these books are entirely 
in French. In the fables the student has all the assistance 
he is likely to need, for the editor is an expert teacher, 
and Miss Batchelor's carefully considered exercises have 
been prepared as an accompaniment to H. E. Berthon's 
*' First French Grammar," issued by the same publishers, 
and they have Mr. Berthon's approval. 

Supplementary Exercises to Dent's New First French Book. 
By H. C. Norman, B.A. 32 pp. (London : J. M. 
Dent and Co. 6d. nett.) 

Having found from experience that some of the points 
in the First French Book require additional emphasis, 
the author has here suppUed the need. The little book 
is well adapted for its purpose. In future editions the 
hyphen in " driving-home," in the author's " Note," will 
probably be removed. 

A Graduated French Reader for Beginners. By Alec Cran, 
M.A., Ph.D., and D.-es-Lettres. 164 pp. (London : 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 2S.) 

The distinguished author of " Object Lessons in French," 
^nd other works has of his wide experience provided here a 
course of easy readings for the first two years of study. 
The book contains also continuous easy passages for trans- 
lation into French, first steps in idioms, a list of irregular 
yerbs, and vocabularies. The lessons have been graduated 
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carefully, and generally the book will hold its own 
amongst the many other French reading books which 
been published recently. 

Tales of the Spanish Main. Mowbray Morris. (Mac 
and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

The air of romance and adventure which hangs over 
struggles between England and Spain for the riches of 
West has found eloquent expression in many volu 
and the one before us is a sensible addition to the litera 
on the subject. The author is no blind partisan ; he ^ 
reaUses that a good deal of our vaunted exploits were s 
robbery and piracy. As he says, "it would be unfam. 
judge that age by the standard of humanity prevailii^ 
ours " : yet, at the same time, the age was fruitful in 
tenacity, pluck, and persistence which made our coim 
supreme on the seas. It is just this merit which 
its history so interesting to young people. 

From Palceolith to Motor-Car. Harry Lowerison. (A. 
Whiten. 3s. 6d. nett.) 

This is a laudable attempt to write an archxok^ 
history of a little village in Norfolk. It treats of the 
of the times of mammoths, flint axes, Roman legio _ 

and so forth, to begin with : and then through the troublc::::^-^^ 
times of early Anglian and Danish invasions to the da]^ 
which more trustworthy records exist. It is a book whi. 
a child will read wi^ interest, and insensiUy gat 
much useful information about the people of other ds 
who dwelt upon the same soil as hin^self : its only def< 
to our mind, is the sanguinary hue which tints so many 
the stories. 

The Boy*s Life of Christ. W. B. Forbush. (Hodder 
Stoughton. 5s.) 

We are not at all sure that we like the Bible in modi 
English : it loses a good deal of its solemnity in the p: 
of translation. Not that this book is in any sense 
verent — ^f ar from it : but to introduce the twentie 
century language into the sacred narrative seems to 
putting new wine into old bottles, with a vengeance. 
illustrations are included, all of a high order, which 
calculated to soften any adverse criticism that a revi< 
might be disposed to make on the method of the book. 

The Headsman of Whitehall. Philip Sidney. (G. 
Morton. 2s. 6d. nett.) 

The mystery surrounding the execution of Charles* 
is here carefully examined, and the result is a highly 
teresting httle volume ; though it does not do much towsu 
solving the knotty points connected with the records- 
that tragic event. 

Stories from Greek Tragedy, H. L. Havell. (G. G. Har^ 
and Co. is. 6d.) J 4 ■■/ 

Whether there is any large public for a book of this 
we do not know : but those who read it will enjoy it. 
old stories are told in simple and dignified language, 
the original is faithfully reproduced. Some exceLM 
illustrations help to make a distinctly attractive, th9 
inexpensive, book. 

Sir Walter Ralegh, Martin Hume. (Fisher 
2s. 6d. nett.) 

A cheap and handsome reprint of a good book : should 
invaluable to those in search of suitable volunes for pri^ 
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^fdiiher English. By F. J." Rahtz, M.A. viii^+"'370 

I. Methnen. 35. 6d. 
Souvenirs de la Vie Militaire, By Comte P. de Castellane. 
by W. G. Hartog, BA. x + no pages. Map. 
(Oadord Modem French Series.) Garendon Press. 2s. 

.Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. Physics Section. 
IBy W. T. Qough, A.R.C.SC. Chemistry Section by A. E. 
X>va^tttan, B.Sc. viii +184 pages. Diagrams. Methuen. 



Bifetfauen's Simplified Ftench Texts, is. each. 
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Noire of Alexandre Dumas. Adapted by T. R. N. 
Crafts, M.A. 
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JPtrsi LaHn Book. By W. H. S. Jones, M.A. viii + 100 
pa^es. MacmiUan. 15. 6d, 

SducaHon and National Progress, 1 870-1905. By Sir 
J^orman Lockyer, K.C.B. With an Introduction by the 
^^' Hon. R. B. Haldane, K.C. xii + 272 pages. Mac- 
^^liHan. 55. nett. 
Blaokie's Plain-Text Shakespeare. 4d. each Play. 

King Henry V. — As You Like It — The Merchant of 
denies — The Tempest — Coriolanus — King Richard II, — 
J^ing Richard III, 

Eloctdicn in Speech and Song. By M. Flint. 
^ Pa^es. Blackie. 15. net. 

'^^^ Teaching of English Grammar and Elementary Latin, 
y ^- W. Wilsden, M.A. 130 pages. Blackie. is. nett. 
"^M^ School and the Child, By John Dewey. Edited by 
J. P'indlay. 128 pages. Blackie. is. nett. 
-'^•^^^^■cA Readings in Science. Edited by de V. Payen- 
^y*i^. viii +230 pages. Blackie. 3s. 6rf. 
^^^^S4mal Botany. By W. O. Harris, D.Sc. 50 pages. 
M. 
91 Unseens in Prose and Verse. Elementary Section. 
€8. Blackie. ^d. 

' La Jeunesse de Pierrot. Edited by L. A. Barb6. 
. Blackie's Modem Language Series, is. 6d, 
Major Cravachon, Par Labiche, Lefranc et Jess^. 
by W. G. Hartog, B.A. 62 pages. Illustrations. 

15. 

ie. Par Scribe. Edited by W, G. Hartog, B.A. 
es. IllustraticMis. Rivingtons. is. 
^ "School Course of Mathematics. By D. Mair. viii + 

J X^es. Diagrams and Answers. Qarendon Press. 
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Major Dramas of Sheridan. Edited by G. H. 

cxviii + 332 pages. Portrait. Ginn. 4s. 
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^eing of Foliage, S*c., and Foliated Design. By J. 
. New and Enlarged Edition. Burnes and Oates. 



•^ — mptomate. Par Scribe et Delavigne. Edited by 
^j^,^» Bartog, BJl. 77 pages. 4 lUustrations. Riving- 



The York Poetry Books. Books I. and II. Each 96 
pages. Qoth, %d. Paper, 6d, Bell. 

The Schoolmasters Yearbook, 1907. Ixxviii + 574 
pages. Sonnenschein. 6s. nett. 

The Metric and English Weights and Measures. 64 pages* 
P. C. Radley. id. 

Shakespeare's Julius Casar. 72 pages. McDougall's 
Supplementary Readers. Paper, 2d. Cloth, 3<i. 

Education and Social Life. By J. W. Harper, D.D. 
xvi + 3i6p8Lges. Pitman. 4s. 6^^. nett. 
f The Fingerpost. A Guide to Professions forTEducated 
Women, viii + 246 pages. Issued by the Central Bureau 
for the Employment of Women, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holbom, W.C. IS. 6d., post free. 

A Second German Course for Science Students. By H. G« 
Fiedler and F. C. Sandbach. x + 76 pages. Moring. 
2S. 6d. nett. 
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2S. 6d. nett. 
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II., III. and IV. Edward Arnold. 4d. each. 
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viii + 208 pages. Edward Arnold, is. 6d. 

Arnold's Lectures Frangaises, Book III. Compiled by 
M. A. Gerothwohl, D.Litt. viii + 184 pages. Illustra- 
tions. Edward Arnold, is. 6d. 

Arnold's Modern French. Book II. By H. L. Hutton, 
M.A. viii -♦- 248 pages. Edward Arnold. 2s. 

Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By J. Walker, D.Sc. 
xii + 390 pages. Fourth Edition. Macmillan. los. nett. 

A Primer of Psychology. By Laura Brackenbury. viii 
+ 120 pages. John Murray, is. 
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Simpkin, Marshall, is. 
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Greek Lives from Plutarch. Newly translated by C. E. 
Byles, B.A. viii + 232 pages. Illustrations. Edward 
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March 25, 1907. 

The election of Lord Curzon as Chancellor of 
Oxford University was not unexpected, but in our 
opinion it is a pity that there should have been 
anything but unanimity about it. An uneasy 
feeing prevailed that his candidature had been 
engineered, and the nomination of Lord Rosebery 
is proof positive of its existence. As a protest 
against such methods the nomination of the latter 
may have been Justified, but we cannot help thinking 
it unfortunate that he was subjected to the snub 
impUed by such an overwhelming majority against 
him, especially as it is more than half suspected 
that the victory may mean an effort to stem the 
tide of Democracy in its encroachments upon our 
ancient foundations. Let us hope the fear is 
groundless. Lord Curzon has done a good work for 
education in India, and it would be absurd under 
the circumstances to assume that he will be 
against the reform of his alma mater. It will be 
interesting to compare his influence on Oxford's 
development with that of his defeated opponent in 
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the younger University of London, over which he 
presides. 



The Board of Education's million has, in con- 
sequence of the defeat of the recent Bill, dwindled 
to one- tenth of that sum, which will be devoted to 
supplementing accommodation in single school 
areas so as to enable the conscientious Non- 
conformist to avoid sending his children to a Church 
school if he objects to it. The wonder is that this 
simple matter of justice has not been thought of 
before. In the towns there is rarely any difficulty, 
but in the country it is too often Hobson's choice. 
We do not mean to imply that the harm done by 
proselytising parsons is one fraction of what it has 
sometimes been imagined to be ; more than that, 
we are sure from a long experience of their methods 
that they generally avoid giving offence to parents 
who are not of their \dews by avoiding controversial 
subjects in teaching their children. At the same 
time, now that there is such a lot of talk about a 
school's '* atmosphere," it is as well to realise that 
there may be a desire for other atmospheres than 
the denominational one. And in a scheme of 
national education there ought to be room for 
everybody. 
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The educational debates in the House of Conunons 
last year had an air of unreality about them, 
because they dealt with matters which, however 
inflammable as public topics, excite little or no 
excitement or rancour in our schools or among the 
parents. It will be pardonable, therefore, to draw 
attention to a recent discussion, which did not 
excite one tithe of last session's turmoil, as being of 
infinite importance to all who interest themselves 
in educational matters : we mean the exclusiveness 
of our present system of higher education, in some 
departments at any rate. Equality of opportimity 
there ought to be, imdoubtedly. But there are one 
or two very forcible arguments against the possibility 
of its xmiversal estabUshment. The first is that 
secondary education is not free, as elementary 
education is, and we question whether complete 
absence of pecimiary responsibility is even desirable. 
There is a very natural objection amongst certain 
parents to allow their sons to mix with gutter 
children, and it is useless to try to blink this fact ; 
so we may assume that some *' select " schools are 
not only advisable, but even necessary. Wales and 
Scotland are often quoted as coxmtries where class 
distinctions in education are non-existent, but such 
confident generalisations are only partially in 
agreement with existing facts. Naturam expeUas 
furca, iamen usque redibit is as true now as when it 
was written ; and " caste " is likely to survive any 
attacks of the legislator, however much we may 
desire its elimination. Going a little higher up the 
educational ladder, we find that a University 
course is expensive. In a few cases, even at 
Oxford and Cambridge, it has been possible for 
men to get their degrees without costing their 
parents anything, but it is a very rare occurrence. 
And so it must be. Unless and until we are 
prepared to educate and train for nothing all our 
professional men, technical experts and industrial 
captains, we must expect parents to contribute to 
all education which is not regarded as the minimum 
standard of equipment for our young people. Yet 
something ought to be done in the way of lightening 
the struggle, and it is as well that every effort in 
that direction should be encouraged. No poor boy 
who has benefited by being sent to a better class 
school will ever be heard to rail in after life 
against its exclusiveness ; and that must count 
for something. 

It is interesting as well as instructive to compare 
the educational improvements in contemplation in 



Scotland with those which we are struggling 
on this side of the Border. The new Bill raises so 
points upon which we may dwell for a minute w 
advantage. The first is that our discarded syst 
of an oi hoc body for educational purposes s 
inspires confidence in Scotland ; whatever otl 
change is contemplated, the system which has sto 
the test of nearly forty years* trial is not to 
discarded there, whatever England in her super 
wisdom may have done. Two reforms which i 
not likely to be regarded as controversial are t 
medical inspection of schools, and the feeding 
poor children ; in the latter matter, however, t 
canny nature of the Scot shows itself, inasmuch 
the most stringent precautions will be taken 
prevent the reUef coming into imworthy han( 
But above all other points of interest is the resol 
to tackle the superannuation problem. How tl 
will be carried out we do not know at present, b 
it is something to have the problem faced in an offic 
Government Bill ; we should not object if some 
this enthusiasm for the old and used-up tead 
were to stray to our side of the Tweed. 



Public interest in the question of empbyc 
Uability has become very widespread in view of ' 
new Bill which becomes law in a few months. See 
that subordinates who have less than £250 a y 
are entitled under the Act to compensation for inj^ 
it looks as if it were a sort of assistant mast 
charter of protection ; and though we do not U 
moment imagine that our legislators intended i 
we feel pretty confident that it will be found U 
legally obligatory. It raises some curious questi 
though. Will an " athletic " assistant master " 
has his knee permanently injured in a school gi 
(which is one of his " duties ") be able to get c 
pensation for it, and if so, from whom ? There 
a case some time ago when a headmaster had to ; 
damages because a boy was injured by the set 
roller, which he and others had been told off to | 
for the purpose of levelling the cricket ground, 
a dangerous precedent like this is to be follo\ 
there is sure to be an epidemic of insurance. / 
what of the man whose health has been brol 
down by the xmrestrained disorder of his bo) 
Such cases are not unknown. Other and m 
obvious cases will occxu* to oxu* readers ; but wl 
seems to be clear is that the governors must be h 
responsible, and not the headmaster. If the n 
Act settles this point, it will do something tl 
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int masters have striven for long and in vain— 
goarantee a certain security of tenure. 



After Cambridge, Oxford. From a statement 
appearing in one of the daily papers, it seems likely 
that our oldest University intends to issue an appeal 
for support. This may appear strange to an out- 
sider, but the fact is that though some of the colleges 
at Oxford are rich, the University, as distinguished 
from its component elements, is decidedly poor. 
Some of its professorships are subsidised by in- 
dividual colleges, or it is doubtful whether they 
would be worth offering, from the pecuniary point 
of viw. to men who have sufficient attainments 
to fill them. That the teaching profession is a 
badly paid one we all know, but it is not so well 
nnderstood that this is the case with University 
teachers as well. The fact is that commerce and 
ihe career3 which are open to men whose academic 
Biincation is not continued after twenty offer 
Woch more tempting openings than those which 
exercise so important an influence upon the lives 
*>f the young. But, as we are often told, teaching 
^ a calling, and callings are not always rewarded 
liy a fair equivalent in hard cash. To return to the 
0*eds of Oxford, however. The money apparently 
•* wanted for the development of what may be called 
ttie more modem studies which figure conspicuously 
*n the curricula of our newer fomidations ; and 
't is suggested that the presence of the Rhodes 
scholara has necessitated some such change. It is, 
Hldeed, a turning of the tables if the influence of 
these men at Oxford is more marked than that of 
"» University upon them ; an inversion, in short, 
w the tag about " captured Greece introducing the 
^'^sintn rustic Latium." 



^^'EKYBODY is in favour of smaller classes for 
'^'Uentary teachers, and a modest decrease of the 
"Poller from sixty to forty is sometimes recom- 
*^*ied as a start ; but it is not everybody who 
^°*uits up the cost of such a reform. One of the 
'''"cation committee at Leicester has reckoned that 
. ** Cairy out the change in that town would entail an 
/*^**ase of the education rate, which is already high, 
, *hc extent of some 80 per cent. ! When we con- 
''er that even forty is an absurdly high number of 
rJ^^Us to be under the control of a single teacher, 
/J* >nay begin to realise how far we are from the 
'*lenniuni in our elementary schools. 



The English Association and 
Literature 

By W. J. Addis. M.A. 

The English Association has been moulded at a useful 
moment, and has before it a fair opportunity. It has 
the opportunity of promoting the resurgence of the most 
depressed branch (although the worthiest branch) of 
English. 

This branch is English literature. The teacher who 
cares for literature knows best how literature has been 
relegated to a negligible position in curricula, and has 
lost favour and prestige as an educative instrument. 
Until quite recently, a conspiracy existed between all 
those bodies and boards who, by force of legislation or of 
circumstances, have actually the control of English 
studies, and pronounce the direction those studies 
have to take. In some cases the reward for literature 
was much lower than the reward for other subjects^: 
in other cases, the reward, though adequate, was attached 
to impossible courses of reading. So Uiat literature was 
neglected by boys, and, what is of more importance, 
was neglected by the teachers. 

The consequence is, that teachers fitted to teach litera- 
ture are, to-day, exceedingly few in number. Our first 
need is to make literature take its proper place in those 
institutions of higher learning which are teaching 
teachers themselves or those about to become teachers. 
Then the evil of neglected literature in schools will 
slowly disappear ; because these trained teachers will, 
in due course, raise generations of school children to 
whom Uterature has been presented, during school hours, 
in a proper way. 

To tliis end, it is necessary to recognise that the 
teaching of Uterature is an education in proper emotion. 
For emotion, however graded and varied, is the motive 
principle of Uterature, that which causes literature to exist, 
that which turns into Uterature what were else merely 
the correct use of language. Therefore, all rendering 
or interpretation of Uterature, whether through recitation 
of it by the living voice, or exposition of it by the pen. 
must be emotional to the degree demanded. Take 
the reading of it first. What flexibiUty of utterance 
is required, what subtlety of intonation, what variety 
of pause, of pitch, of stress. Is this taught ? Taught 
by rule it cannot be, of course. But is it taught by 
example, by presentation of its power to those who learn, 
by the teacher's exhibition of its value in his own reading 
to his class ? 

Unfortunately, this real, properly emotional reading 
or reciting of Uterature to a class is very rare, partly 
because the ground has been cut away from under it 
by much of that horrible pseudo-art which goes to-day 
by the name of elocution. Elocution, so-called, harms 
Uterature by its axiomatic assumption that reading 
or reciting is useless unless performed to a huge audience 
and in a large haU. This fundamental position takes 
away from elocution the fine and deUcate cSects which 
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are the birthright of hterature when read aloud ; it 
directly leads to exaggeration and mouthing ; it strongly 
invites to unduly pointed gesture and grimace. Litera- 
ture is tuned at a falsetto level, and the performer's 
eye, instead of being the mirror of his author's emotion, 
is skewing round to the contemplation of his own 
vanity. 

These remarks are actuated, it perhaps need hardly be 
said, by no animus to elocution, by no desire to under- 
value it. Elocution is a necessity to us all. It has its 
own honourable and important place. The bar, the 
pulpit, and the stage are a sufficient manual of its 
apologetics. Only, the teacher in charge of literature 
must not think, as he is often inclined to think, that his 
pupils' attendance at the elocution class absolves their 
literature teacher from the duty of much reading aloud 
to his class, for the purpose of exhibiting that proper 
emotion in literature which the elocution class will not 
and cannot, by its conditions, exactly exhibit. 

Too great stress cannot be laid on this question 
of much reading. It is the principal instrument for 
inducing Uterary appreciation. But it may be 
helped or hindered by accompanying or following 
conditions. 

It is better that the pupils should not, while the teacher 
reads, follow the text. Depending wholly upon the 
teacher's voice for their understanding of the passage, 
they will follow the voice more closely and take in all 
its interpretative force. But if they read at the same 
time, their eyes will pass ahead of the voice, and they 
will lose some at least of the modulations which should 
be teaching them. 

After the teacher's reading is to come expository 
conmient from him, together with re-reading of the finer 
passages, lines, or even phrases. And this expository 
comment should by no means limit itself to paraphrase ; 
but should include as wide an area as possible, short 
of absolute divagation into what is either not literature, 
or criticism, or literary history. There is no more 
effective first instrument in creating literary taste, 
knowledge, and interest, than these informal escorts 
into literary fields. It is wonderful how all the litera- 
ture of one country hangs together, so to speak ; not by 
virtue of the conmion language alone, but by virtue of 
sequence, similarity (or contrast), suggestion. A term's 
work on the '* simplicity " of Wordsworth paves the 
way (how naturally !) for a next term on Tennyson's 
elaboration. 

The term is a good unit of distribution as among the 
different authors to be introduced. It is long enough for 
the admission to the young mind of a sufficient volimie of 
the author's work. It is compressed enough to secure co- 
herence and distinctness of the author's literary individu- 
ality, of the main facts in his life, of his comparative 
position. Yet it is not long enough to set up stalen ss, 
languor, lack of interest in his work. Most satisfactory 
results have been witnessed from this reading-and-talking 
literary lesson, taken twice a week for twelve weeks, 
in the case of each of the following authors : Hacaulay, 
LongfeUow, Wordsworth, Tennyson, with boys of 
from fourteen to sixteen years old. This, indeed, is 



the most gratifying age. Older than this, and the boys 
are (if they have previously been throu^ the pra|cr 
mill) competent students on their own aoooQBt, no 
longer apt (as indeed they should not be) im^re in Mrk 
magistri ; and their teacher fills the r A ci advisor 
expert. Younger than this, and the children are stiD 
children, too young, not to appreciate literature propedy 
presented, but to gather comparative values. No; 
from fourteen to sixteen (roughly) — that is the predoos 
age to seize, to intercept, to consecrate to literaxy 
attachment, adherence, joy. 

The schoolmaster, however, is, by position, imable 
to Umit his duties and his efforts only to what is best 
for his boys. He has to reckon, either meticutously or 
manfully, as his own nature prompts, with two all- 
important bodies of people. These are : (i) his parents; 
(2) his governing authorities. That either of these 
bcxlies can directly gauge his work, commend it or Uame 
it, is impossible. Each body judges mediately, the 
former through external examinations, the latter throng 
inspectors' reports. If, therefore, the literary school- 
master is to be allowed survival, if he is not to besufflaob 
inated by the impersonal doom of distant examineis, 
or by the commination of an inappredative inspector. 
he must inspire the examiners and the inspectors with 
Uterary Uking, knowledge, and sympathy. 

This is his task, this is his toil. How is he to compass 
it ? He cannot tell his examiners (who are names anc 
nothing more) nor his inspectors (who are men not aliei 
from human feelings) that they should alter their canoof 
their criteria, their points of view. But this he can do 
he can join the English Association, and through - 
he can work a similar reform to that which has been s 
effectively worked by the Mathematical Associatic3 
in a different field. The English Association can directJ 
ameliorate the sorry condition into which the teachLx: 
of literature has fallen. 

Fortunately, the Association has not to fill quite tl 
part of pioneer ; rather, of promoter. The examine: 
and the inspectors have, of their own motion, alrea<3 
begun to turn to proper postures. They are beginnif 
to recognise true literary teaching, to commend * 
exponents, to appreciate its worth. But they are oc 
as yet, sufficiently homogeneous in their constitut^p 
They are, taken in mass, glaringly dashed with ^^ 
dreadful by-product of the conflict between Utera^^ 
and science — the language-man ; known to all bjT 
shibboleth of the " mother-tongue " and " phot^^ 
transcript." As long as this creation flaunts it ait^^ 
our testing hierarchies, representing, in his one-5>^ 
person, the authoritative criticism on our English vfT^ 
away go the chances of literature. 

For the language-man, as at present constituted, 
two conspicuous disqualifications for Uterary judgm^ 
he has no feeUng, and he does not read. Even suppo^ 
he started on his career with a small latent sensibiL> 
and a kind of conscience about reading; the wt^ 
tenor of his path is against these. A weak stru^ 
may, in the very early stages, ensue between his cho^ 
fetish and his better self. But far too soon, into 
ossifying life, there comes the gramophone. 
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The gramophone ; and its curdling child, the mega- 
phone. These, Uke Sycorax and Caliban, with rending 
metallic screeches sht, definitely and irremediably, the 
Ah-^dy very thin-spmi Ufe. He is dead, dead to Uterary 
leehng, to the power and the charm of diction, to the 
sweep and scope of style. Leaden before, he becomes 
w)ss of lead. One may imagine the degree of response 
he IS capable of giving to Uterary appeal. 

^;^J*is moment, when he should be taken to a museum, 

he becomes an inspector, and with a jaunty, instead of a 

niunble, air, begins appraising literary teaching ; some- 

tnnes by showing how it should not be done, oftener by 

^Ply ignoring its existence. Either plan is a great 

set-back to the proper teaching of Uterature. The 

^^^gtiage-man does not know enough about Uterature 

*oj)ronounce on the way it is or should be taught. No 

^^ objects to his criticism on language-teaching, because 

"at is his work, his spedaUty. But he too often repre- 

^ts Uterature-teaching also, and there he is so out of 

P«ce that the Uterature-teacher must be content either 

to receive unsound criticism or to see his subject ignored 

^d beUttled. It is this evil that the EngUsh Association 

^ould, as an important part of its duties, combat. 

jfei^glish Uterature is too important, too valuable, too 

f^umanising a subject to be dwarfed and humihated 

^oiur places of learning. To restore its drooping head, 

^a cherish it, so that it flames in the forehead of our 

^^'^ricula, properly diagnosed and properly appraised, 

^ fitting task for the energies of the English 

^sociation. 



Day Craft School 



By J. C. Medd, M.A. 

always seemed anomalous that a boy conunitted 
school under the supervision of the Home OflSce 
J.^J^^ enjoy educational advantages beyond the reach 
^ good child of the good parent. The vast majority 
mentary school children must earn their Uvelihood 
^e labour of their hands, but comparatively Uttle 
^ne in any school to promote manual dexterity. 
^-fcVisual cturriculxmi is too ambitious for the practical 
'^^^^ of the pupils, and a new type of school is required, 
'^lis Professor Sadler drew particular attention in 
^^^dress at the York meeting of the British Associa- 
- ^ He urged the advisabiUty of introducing in 
^Ju districts " much more manual work, with a 
deal of physical training, and with simpler aims 
^[ard to the more Uterary studies." Effect is 
for the first time being given to his suggestions in 
^J^cestershire. 
*^r several years a very successful pol)^echnic has 
established at Brimscombe, near Stroud. This was 
mainly for evening classes until September 1901, 
.^^^mmgemcnts were made for utilising the workshops 
^^^TOvide manual training for pupils from the neigh- 
^^ing dementaiy schools. The results proved so 
^^fiirtofy that it was determined to oeate a day craft 



school for boys from twelve to fourteen years of age 
at the pol)^echnic. (It is desirable that the age for 
grants in manual instruction should be reduced from 
twelve to eleven.) The Board of Education expressed 
their readiness to recognise the school as coming within 
the provisions of the code, and it was opened last Sep- 
tember. Half the time is devoted to some form of manual 
instruction, which corresponds with the syUabus of the 
Board, and the general scheme is as follows : 

The various wood-working industries of the neighbour- 
hood are worked together, including umbrella and walk- 
ing-stick handles, carpentry, joinery, cabinet-making, 
wood-carving, inla5dng and marquetry, also wood- 
staining and imitation marquetry. The programme is 
arranged with a view to the above industries, so that a 
boy on leaving school may enter any of them with 
reasonable knowledge of what to expect and what will 
be expected of him. All the practical lessons are 
associated with drawing. Directions are given to the 
pupils for preparing the drawings in the vrious ways 
found in the cUflferent workshops : rough hand sketches 
with figured dimensions, carefully carried out drawings, 
with written or verbal explanations. From time to 
time the pupils are called upon to interpret their own 
imderstanding and appreciation of what is required, the 
results are afterwards criticised before the class, good 
principles and certain necessary points being insisted 
upon, but the pupil's own individuality and initiative 
are stimulated as much as possible. Mutatis mutandis 
the same methods are adopted for the metal industries. 
The foUowing is the syllabus of subjects : 
(i) Mathematics — arithmetic, commercial Jand work- 
shop. Mensuration with a distinct bearing upon the 
above trades or industries, drawings and models made by 
the pupils being utihsed and enlarged upon for the pur- 
pose. Measuring and obtaining quantities of materials 
used in the same. 

(2) Simple accounts. The pupils have their own time- 
sheets on record of work, of how they are employed in 
various studies and occupations, to illustrate the manner 
of preparing time-sheets of work done, extracting quanti- 
ties of materials used, time spent in making models and 
presenting them in proper form for their employer's use. 
They also prepare certain of the polytechnic accounts, 
e,g,, for timber, iron, paper, books, &c., and are taught 
to measure and check invoice on receipt of goods, being 
thus brought into direct contact with current business. 

(3) Composition or essay upon some previous lesson, 
to be illustrated wherever possible with the pupil's 
own sketches. 

(4) Commercial geography. If the general geography 
of the pupils is found to be deficient, they have a short 
preparatory course, and then proceed to the study of 
commercial products, metals and minerals, the geography 
of their own locaUty, county, country, the colonies; 
commercial towns, imports, and exports, means of trans- 
port, trade routes, railways, rivers and canals. 

(5) Nature and properties of materials. Timber, 
its growth and structure, natural defects, destructive 
agencies, classification of hard and soft woods. Timber 
generally used for particular purposes. Timber markd 
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employed in difEerent countries. Timber measures, 
weights, and strengths. Timber conveision. Seasoning, 
natural process, water process, hot air (dessication) 
preservation by painting, oiling, tarring, diarring and 
creosoting. Iron, iron ores and their reduction, cast 
iron and casting. Main varieties of iron — wrought iron, 
steel, cast steel, mild steel. Tests for iron and steel, 

(6) Alloys, brass and bronze, pewter and compositi a 
Stone, classification, general structure, natural bed, 
weathering, characteristics of building stone, igneous, 
aqueous, metamorphic. Sandstones, limestones, slates, 
granites. 

(7) General elementary exper mental scie c. This 
subject is studied in two sections : (a) physical ; (6) 
chemical, both being treated experimentaUy and in 
as elementary a manner as possible. 

Appended are the time-tables : 
: D.\Y CRAFT SCHOOL. TIME-TABLE. 

I Group I. 



i.y> 10 «.«. 


lO.JO 10 11. 


UOHDAV. 

iot0 3..7. 


J.».o,,j, 


4-J.t.4.«. 


M,»^U.. 


An and 

Applied Art. 


Woodnork. 


Geopa)*!.. 


tlUaitad 
Propertiuol 


■>''-- 


DL.U,. 


TUHDAI. 


Eipirimmul 

El™™iS'y 
Rural Scitoce 


a£' 


DiltD. 


Dills- 


Bolidiy. 


Holiday. 


HoIid»r. 


Dllio. 


DUlo. 


Woodwolfc 


GtDgnphy. 


"Ss"' 


Memory 
Drii.iM<0[} 
Eiuv Illiu- 

Skll4«(oc) 
Utltrmg. 


Annnd 
ApplitJ An, 


Ditlo. 


Sci(OM(orl 
Elcownwry 


tas." 


Wwdwotlc 


.0.50(0 

HI 


i>-«)to 


Saivkdat. 

Holiday. 


HoUd.T. 


Holiday. 


III 



Group. I. exchange time-taUe with Gfoap II. every wedc. 

Id subjects time 3.17 to 4.5, 4-S to 4-4S. »!>* two lenou u 
shown equally divided. It is denred the dhriiion laBab iria 
trary, allowing when necessary a little more time to be gira t 
either lesson, neither lessoo to be less than half an how. 

School to be cloaed Wednesday afternoons. Open Sitntd* 
mornings. 

Gkouf II. 
g to 9.30 Wednesdays and Saturdays. Sio^ag. 



9.30 lo IO.J3. 


■e.)oioii. 


1 tox.40. 


1-40 Id 1,17. 


3.«;»M) 


Actiod 

Applied Art. 


„...„„ 


HaviMT. 

GxninBcial 
G«gr.pty. 


Natnr» and 


W«l«t 


DiHo. 


Diin.- 


TUBDAY. 

Eiperimealal 

R^^r^^ 

■nunp. 


^a^ 


OiUk 


OilU. 


OlO.. 


Holidi)'. 


Holiday. 


am- 


Dillo. 


■„„.. 


Tbuhdav. 

Conunardsl 
Googtaphy. 




Woadnt 


Ditto. 


BniwiMTorl 

mt^wiui 


PUDAT. 


as? 


um 


9.1BU 


lO^O. 


WoodKirli. 


S*IU«D*T. 

Holiday 


aoM^j. 




III 

i 


ill 





N.B. — From 10.45 *° 10.50, ten iniaates far Recreatitm- 
From 3.17 to ^.27, ten minutes for Recreation. 
From 1 2 to I interval for lunch during toe Winter n"*""^ 
From II to 3, interval for lunch during the Sonuncr 1°''^ 
Nole. — We propose to continue this airangement ((■u t"^ 
interval) all through the year. 

This experiment is due solely to local initiative w^ 
enterprise. Employers, managers, teachers and paiep^ 
have co-operated to make the school a real preparation 
for the actualities of Ufe. It is only by a combiiotioo 
of these forces that the general level of education CU 
ever be raised. In all discussions upon edncattoov 
problems we are too apt to r^ard the question mecdf 
from the standpoint of either the expert, the tbeoiiA 
or the utilitarian, and to imagine that their newi ^ 
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irreconcilable. Brimscombe has shown 
\s b not so. Each class in the community is 
d. The employer gets a capable and keen, 
of a shiftless and unintelligent apprentice. 
rent values the school since he knows that it 
s his child's wage-earning capacity, and no 
s^rudges school attendance. The educationist 
iraged because he sees that his efforts are appre- 
EUtd that local industrial opinion is on his side, 
mediate consequence of the new departure is 
le County Education Committee have decided 
blish a similar school at Stroud, and. possibly, 
■centres. It is an cvample which might profil- 
l in every county. 
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1830 

By H. Kingsmill Moore, D.D. 

XII 
GrifKtb used his eyes and brain for the 
3jt of the schools he visited, will be gathered 
lew extracts deahng mth the condition of an 
oral school * which he had been invited to 

' he writes. " I had visited Templemoyle seven 
50 it might have appeared to me far better con- 
than it did when we saw it together . . . but 
been since in the constant habit of visiting public 
ions and of obseri'ing the astonishing improve- 
hey have been undergoing, my standard has been 
proportionately, and in those cases where my 
Mt has any weight I am cUsposed to express 
dissatisfied, when most things are creditable, 
me neglected — when, in fact, the action falls 
{ the capacity. 

the magnitude of the improvement I have glanced 
nay judge when I assure you that no second-rate 
ID connection with the Kildare Place Society. 
gaol that I r«neniber, exhibits so many marks of 
:, and loose discipline, as the lower apartments 
agricultural school. 

lew circumstances struck me on my visit trivial 
mselves and only important as symptoms of an 
ert system. By them I was led to conclude that 
Was a want of strictness on one hand, and of 
lioation, as well as constant profitable employ- 
M rational amusement on the other. 
W delects to which I allude would not be tolerated 
ilher in gaob or schools, and that it 15 quite prac- 
:tOcon«ct them is fully proved by the fact that 
as have been taught to relinquish them. I 
wwioo one instance : under the old regime it was 
Dnon amusement with prisoners to bum sticks 



and scribble with them on the walls. I was sorry to 
observe that the practice had got footing at Temple- 
moyle. I put an extreme case purposely, because it 
must at once lead to the inference that when such a class 
of men have been successfully dealt with ia a matter 
diametrically opposed to their tastes and predilections, 
there would be no difficulty with the decent inmates 
of your institution. , , . For the sake of its influence 
upon the pupils, and even upon visitors, I should recom- 
mend the most precise and scrupulous attention to 
cleanliness. The house should be whitewashed three 
or four times- in the year, and not a spot of dirt on any 
account permitted. The of&ces, too, shoidd be uniformly 
neatly kept. ... In short, I can see no reason why the 
whole should not be quite as clean as the Derry Gaol, 
or the school under your superintendence." 

After a passage on the use and abuse of stimulants, 
which would famish useful quotations for the advocate 
of temperance, Griffith goes on to make suggestions 
for the improvement of the school. 

" (i) There should be a carpenter's shop, wherein 
rough carpentry might be attended to. 

*' (2) There should be a good house garden, and an 
experienced gardener who could teach the lads to graft, 
plant, &c. In brewery, bakery, carpenter's shop and 
garden, the pupils should be em])loyed in rotation. 

" (3) The lads should have small gardens, and the 
committee would do well to inspect them periodically 
and award premiums. 

" (4) A well-selected lending Ubraiy would be of great 

" (5) I should earnestly recommend the introduction 
of drawing ; it would afford amusement to the scholars 
and promote good taste. 

■' (6) The most approved management of bees should 
be exhibited." 

Many of the at>ove suggestions are developed, at some 
length. Then follows a valuable passage, too long for 
quotation, upon the best method of organising the school 
as a whole. The report closes with a comprehensive 
summary of the objects of a school of the kind of which 
the following selection is typical : 

" The conductors should not merely look to agriculture, 
but to everything calculated to civilise the objects of 
their benevolent solicitude. To give Ihe young farmer 
such a stock of knowledge as would render him less 
insensate than the ox he drives ; to purge his mind of 
gross conceptions, and to render him sensible of the enjoy- 
ments of taste and benevolence ; to inspire him with an 
ambition of enlarging the comfort of his own home, 
and that of his neightours, and to impress him with the 
conviction that there can be no domestic comfort 
without good order and cleanlijiess. These are the 
legitimate objects of such an institution." 

Our last selections from W. V. Griffith's Reports will 
deal with a subject from which he must have derived 
keen satisfaction. Himself an enthusiast for education, 
and for Kildare Place education in particular, he took 
pleasure in detecting traces of the Society's influence, 
not only at home but in other countries, and it was to 
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him an especial delight to find his o\vn""estimate of the 
value of the system confirmed by visitors from outside. 
His travels led him to Scotland, and he speaks thus 
of what he saw : 

" Having visited several Scotch schools, I was not 
Surprised that it should be asserted by a competent 
judge that they were inferior to those which have been 
established through the instrumentality of the Society. 
They have certainly declined, and the fact speaks loudly 
of the insufficiency of that kind of inspection which 
depends entirely upon the managers of schools. 

" The parochial schools of Scotland were, no doubt, 
instrumental in producing the unrivalled morality of 
the people of that country ; and if it is in any degree on 
the wane, the evil should in fairness be attributed to 
the decay of those particular schools, instead of being 
urged as an argument against schools in general." 

But already Scotland was beginning to be conscious 
of the influence of Kildare Place. *' For two years 
t)rior to my visit," Griffith tells us, '* the conunittee of 
the principal Lancastrian School in Edinburgh had 
been anxiously engaged in making a selection of books 
to form a lending Ubrary. As might be expected in a 
literary country like Scotland they succeeded ; but upon 
looking over the catalogue I found that one-half of ike 
books selected had been published by the Society.*' * 

From this fact, and from the occasional visits paid 
to the Kildare Place Schools by Scotchmen and their ex- 
pressed opinions, Griffith concludes that " the operations 
of the Society have had an effect in Scotland " ; and he 
predicts that "the facilities of intercourse between the two 
countries,-)- added to the interest felt about education, 
will draw many into a critical examination of the steps 
taken to advance it in the north of Ireland, and that 
the influence of a good example will speedily extend." 

In the General Report of 1828, he has gathered into 
an appendix the eulogistic remarks made upon Irish 
schools by a nimiber of Scotch, and some English, 
visitors. It will be sufficient for our purpose to quote 
the opinions of some well-known men which occur in 
the Report of 1827. 

" Within the past year," says Griffith, " Drs. Chalmers 
and Brewster visited Belfast. I took occasion to furnish 
Dr. Chalmers with the latest Reports of the Society. 
The following is copied from the Report Book of the 
Chichester School near Belfast : ' I have examined 
the senior pupils of the Chichester School and have 
been much pleased with their progress in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography. I am disposed 
to think it would be advantageous to the scholars if 
more attention were paid to the methods of Pestalozzi's 
Ddind Brewster.' " 

But the authority on whom Griffith chiefly relied 
was Professor Pillaus. In this, he judged rightly. As 
Rector of the High School, and afterwards as Professor 

* In a footnote he alludes to the use of the Society's books 
in Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, ftc, and mentions that 
some of their trained masters had gone abroad. 

t Steamers had begun to ply between Portpatrick and 
Donaghadee, and from Glasgow to Belfast and ^Londonderry. 



of Humanity in Edinburgh University, Pillan 
attained to a wide reputation. Such were his h 
in the cause of education that tbe French Soci 
Elementary Education elected him an honorary ni( 
Griffith thus describes his meeting with Pillans : 
" I formed an acquaintance with Professor I 
whose principal object in coming to Ireland was t 
the coast of Antrim ; but, hearing of the operati 
the Society, he begged that I would furnish him * 
list of such of our schools as lav on his road. I 
the greater number of them, and afterwards did i 
favour of a visit at Lisbum. I took the oppoi 
of making him known to Lord Downshire, gave 1 
the information I was master of with respect 
schools, and accompanied him to some of then 
went to Scotland, but soon afterwards returned 
country, and after visiting the Model School (I 
Place) and several minor schools under the S 
he attended the fHe at Hillsborough.* The sch 
the Society apj^eared to him to be infinitely si 
to the Scotch schools — the expression he used 
was : * Your schools are a hundred years before 
in Scotland.' He was deeply impressed b 
superiority." 

As corroborative evidence of his own impr( 
Griffith quotes from lectures which Pillans deliv( 
his return with the object of bringing about a 
in the Scotch schools. His description of the ! 
Place system has been quoted in the first of these p 
Here is what he (Professor Pillans) says abc 
Society's school-books : 

'* The books used in these schools for training tJ 
to the art of reading have been compiled expre 
the purpose by a literary secretary, and as a ! 
the best adapted for the purpose that I have 1 
seen. They consist of a spelling in three parts (u 
there is, perhaps, a good deal of preparatory and 
reading that might be better dispensed with) ar 
is called the Dublin Reading Book. In all their c 
tions, the language is simplified, and the subject! 
extracts are such as to interest and attract th( 
mind, and well adapted for that kind of eler 
training which I have formerly explained as pro 
on the principle of putting nothing into a child 
which he cannot be made to understand and relis 

From a book which the Professor subsequent 
lished, Griffith is able to show that he not only a 
but desired to see imitated in Scotland, the pla 
the Society had devised for the training of tead 
organisation of schools, the payment of gratoit 
inspection. 

Passing by these detailed observations, we b; 
bye alike to Pillans and Griffith with the I 
somewhat reluctant general approval, which 
quotes from Pillans : 

*' It is pleasant to find poor Ireland enjoying a 
of man's bestowing. I have considerable mort 
as a Scotchman in stating that with a body of p 

* Described School, Sept. 1905, p. 99. 
I School, July 1905, p. a/. 
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Her educated and of higher general arquire- 
e elementary schools of Scotland are. upon the 
worse conducted than those of the same descrip- 
'hich have sprung up within the last five and 
f yeats in the two sister kingdoms." 

gglo a scries of events, chiefly of a pohtical nature, 
tivity of the Kildare Place Society came to an 
termination in 1831. TTiey perished, in spite of 
ficiency, because they endeavoured lo enforce 
stem of undenominational Bible teaching which 
lO many advocates to-day. Before long their 
mients were forgotten. 

lother place * the present writer has told the story 
ciiscwveiy of the original documents from which 
islory has been written. W. V. Griffith was only 
ang a number of distinguished men who devoted 
Ives to the pioneer work of primary education 
ind with such ability that for a lime Kildare 
id tbe world. 
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obby Frame of Mind 
By Stanley C. Rowland, B.A. 

healthy child has a latent instinct for hobbies — 
inaticm towards the collecting of something. 
It two chief dangers that threaten the proper 
n of this instinct : one is its perversion towards 
lannful objects, the other is its dissipation over 
pltdty of interests. It is the teacher's oppor- 
o obviate these dangers ; and the part assigned 
in tbe course of these articles may be summed 
oUows : imobtrusively to guide and direct the 
enthusiasms : and, by giving an intellectual 
tiis wanton inclinations, to inspire in him a keen 
r-deepening interest in things of the mind. 
lobby instinct finds its earliest expression in 
cing of scrap-albums. Paste and scissors keep 
E Angers busy ; the child is making something, 
tnictive energy has found an outlet. Eye and 
». are acquiring precision and dexterity ; and 
being awakened in the child's mind an interest 
act representations ol the things around him. 
childish delight in pasting in scraps, good in 
IS in it the seeds of much greater good. The 
)ok should not be allowed to pass away as one 
sbemeral joys of the nursery. Coloured pictures 
ren andanimals are limited in their suggestivc- 
d will not hold a child's interest as he grows 
I Oi^pitr in llu Hiilory of Education. (Mac- 



older. But the proper evolution ol this hobby is from 
scrap-album to picture-album— coloured, then coloured 
and plain— and from picture-album to commonplace- 
album, comprising pictures and letterpress, i.e., an 
epitome of all the individual's tastes and interests. 
And how can this evolution be secured ? 
One of the happiest instruments for furthering it 
fronj earliest childhood is the old-fashioned nursery 
picture-screen, on which " father " pastes not only 
pretty coloured pictures from the Christmas annuals, 
but also a judicious intermixture of topical pictures — 
portraits of great statesmen, the boat-race, views of 
famihaj- places, and scenes and events famous in history. 
Later, the screen will be succeeded by the family scrap- 
book, or ■■ father's " own album, a source of constant 
delight and unconscious edification on many a Sunday 
afternoon. 

Thus will the child, who loves to imitate his father, 
be led on from his idle pasting of scraps to making 
a collection of illustrations of every variety of subject, 
whatever strikes his fancy : the passing interest will 
seize the picture, the picture will then seize the passing 
interest and prevent it passing. 

What part then can the school play in supplementing 
these hobbies of the home, or in encouraging or insti- 
tuting them for the unfortunate children whose homes 
know nothing of these simple dehghts ? 

In the junior section of the school there seems no reason 
why form scrap-albums should not be started, with 
weekly sessions for pasting operations, entrusted in 
rotation to eager candidates— or the class might be split 
up into a number of selection committees, each to hold 
office for a set term. With older boys the natural 
instrument to hand is the notice-board. This can be 
made into an ever -open, ever-changing scrap-book, 
far the amusement and edification of the whole class. 
True, a notice-board has its limitations ; but there will 
come a time perhaps when class-rooms will be built so 
that the lower part of all the walls can be utihsed for 
this purpose, leaving, that is, one side — selected according 
to the incidence of hght — (or a continuous strip of black- 
board material, for use by the pupils. 

It will be noticed that no fear is expressed concerning 
the distracting influence of such interesting surroundings 
on the pupil. The case is too wide to be argued at length 
here ; it must suffice to say that the writer's confidence 
in this matter is based merely on his own experience. 

In these days of superabundant illustrated journals, 
and especially now that most daily papers too, resort 
to occasional topical reproductions, material for the foraa 
panorama is ready to tbe hand of nearly every child ; 
and though the supply will not be continuous (continuity 
is not natural to child-hfe ; to secure this is one of the 
chief functions of education, for which hobbies give 
such invaluable help), it will be continual. At slack 
times, or when pictures of special interest cross his 
path, the teacher can add his quota to the " scrap-book." 
But let his action be entirely subsidiary ; the essence 
of these wall scrap-books is that they be nm by the 
children for the children — though it goes without saying 
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that at times the teacher will have to intervene with 
his discretionary authority. 

As \^nth window flower culture,* it may be found a 
help towards encouraging this pursuit to allot different 
boards, or sections of one board, to different rows of 
pupils ; though this plan is one that should perhaps 
only be adopted at first, to kindle enthusiasm for the 
new idea, otherwise the mere excitement of competition 
is liable to take the place of genuine interest in the 
pictures themselves. To any one, however, who experi- 
ments on the scheme, sundry methods of management 
will naturally suggest themselves. 

As this is the concluding article on the topic of Hobbies, 
digressions and occasional disconnectediness must be 
pardoned to the v^xiter in his anxiety not to omit any 
subsidiary ideas bearing on the subject. 

Thus, the discussion of these wall *' scrap-books " 
suggests an opportunity for calling attention to a plan 
whereby the number of framed pictures in the class- 
room can be enlarged, without involving any expense 
at all — namely, by a system of loans. The boys are 
invited to get permission from their parents to lend 
pictures to their form, say, for a term or, if the supply be 
scanty, for a year. In this way the class will enjoy a 
succession of new pictures ; and even those who bring 
them will often, by viewing their old belongings in new 
surroundings, come to see far more (perhaps, in some 
cases, less) in them than they ever saw before. Dis- 
cussion will be stimulated by these co-operative picture 
galleries, and many a boy will date thence the first 
kindling of his aesthetic instinct, otherwise it may be 
doomed to perpetual dormancy. 

Public galleries, like public libraries, are all very 
well in their way ; but what children want is to have 
pictures and a pictorial environment introduced in 
their midst. A loan library and a loan picture-gallery, 
worked entirely by themselves, bring the idea of reading 
and seeing home to them in a way unattainable by any 
other agency. 

The management of the scheme outlined above will 
require some tact to avoid giving offence by the rejec- 
tion of unsuitable offerings. A little good-humoured 
discussion at the start, and, perhaps, the formation of a 
representative selection committee, will help to smooth 
down such possibilities of friction. 

To return to our discussion of the hobby instinct 
and its proper cultivation. 

In reality this instinct is obviously nothing else than 
a healthy inclination to take an interest in the world 
we live in — at first browsing widely, then by degrees 
narrowing down and intensifying our application in 
certain directions. The sad thing is that so many, 
in fact nearly all, children go through the initial stages, 
and then, for want of a little helpful guidance and in- 
tellectual stimulus, so many ** give over," and never 
attain to the deeper joys of specialisation. 

How pathetic are the forms in which this hobby 
instinct seeks expression in the child whose home 
life is void of rational interests and enthusiasms ! He 

• Vidf School, Fe>. 1907. 



grovels in the road for tram tickets ; he hangs suppli* 
catingly roimd his elder brothers for the edifying artistic 
productions that accompany their packets of dgaxettes; 
he hoards up labels off match-boxes, or even off beer 
bottles. Not only is the insipidity of these amusemeots 
distressing, but tiiey are nearly all of them connected 
with pursuits unhealthy for the immattire mind. 

And what are we to say of the craze for pictorial 
postcards ? 

It were futile to condenm root and branch such a. 
widely popular and apparently firmly established 
development of the passion for collecting ; oar 11061]% 
may indeed evoke surprise, and therefore xeqimes 
first to be justified. 

It is far from us to deny that many of the pictares 
procurable on postcards are of decided edacatiooal 
value ; collections can be made of almost every subject 
We have had at school a " railway " notice-board, with, 
a splendid series of studies of modem loconioti?es; 
this was followed by an exhibition of steamboats and 
fighting-craft ; and both collections evoked keen 
enthusiasm among the boys. Then the ease with wbiA 
representations of special subjects, such as historic 
scenes and personages, battlefields or architectoie can 
be procured make it possible to illustrate histoiy, 
geography, and other lessons in a manner second oi^ 
to the employment of a magic-lantern. 

But are these the type of pictures that are given 
prominence to in the myriad emporiums that cater far 
this human weakness ? Is there any shop dealing in 
picture-postcards that does not deck its windows nuunlyr 
if not entirely, with types of feminine " beauty " and 
photographs of actresses ? The writer has seen a. 
group of boys averaging about twelve years in age, 
collected in front of one of these inviting windows 
keenly engaged in disputing the claims to supreinacy 
of these pictorial beauties. He was the more surprised 
in that most of the youngsters taking part in this- 
momentous conclave were known to him in school as- 
boys of more than average intelligence and sense. And 
such were the subjects that exercised their minds in 
recreation ! 

It is not intended to ascribe any deep malign influence 
to these beauty-shows. The study of the psychologr 
and metempsychosis of a smile may be very entertaining ', 
but it is a silly form of amusement, and silliness in the 
young is prone to evil developments, being indeed the* 
very danger which hobbies are meant to counteract 

But a further and worse charge against pictorial 
postcards is their tendency to a more and more unre- 
strained vulgarity and suggestiveness, which, ^^ 
older boys at any rate, must have a perverse infloenoe. 

Taking a wide view, then, of the aspects of the cas^ 
it must be admitted that the acceptance of pictoie- 
postcard collecting among the healthy hobbies oQ^ 
schoolboy should be, to say the least of it, conditio0»* 
The best way to obviate the dangers of the pursoit^f 
certainly not to condenm it whdesale. Bat, by U0^ 
tuting periodic exhibitions on the form notioe-boanbof^ 
the many interesting branches of the pictorial represents 
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ich these postcards provide, and by encouraging 
stead ol indulging in the silly craze for amassing 
full of postcards of any and every description, 
alise only in those subjects that interest them, 
deal may be done to render this hobby not only 
t, but instructive. Once the boys have developed 
■est in pictures that appeal to their intelligence, 
ill soon acquire a healthy contempt for the 
and vulgar creations to which empty minds fall 
prey. 

ly connected with the love of pictures is the fad 
cting circulars and advertisements that some- 
•izes on children. There is a good deal of waste 
enthusiasm expended on this harmless amuse- 
but if the collector's omnivorous fancy can be 
d, and concentrated on the study of art or 
ss in pictorial advertising, he will have embarked 
)bby of genuine attractiveness and worth, and 

of improved extension as he grows older. For, 
oately, in this country the startling, eccentric, 
nic elements preponderate over the artistic in 
ling ; and it is only in continental work that the 
ic art " has attained a high stage of development. 
other hobby, the collecting of old books and 
fipls, capable though it be of appealing only to 
few, should not for that reason be omitted from 

especially as it is more likely to owe its inception 
iwth to school, than to home, influence. The 
/alue of the hobby need not be discussed here, 
i required of the teacher is merely to ensure that 
boy has this form of the hobby instinct in him 

not be allowed to perish from neglect. Taste 
natter of books should be a quality common to 
mple engaged in the teaching profession ; and 
nities will readily present themselves of drawing 
inlion of pupils to the characteristics of early 
r— the beauty of its type, the generosity of its 

and the excellence of its binding. No doubt 
1 the teacher will himself be using an early edition 
4)gtish or classical text-book which the class is 

and the fact will give additional interest to 
larks made on the subject. It is not a hobby 
: would take special steps to encourage — except 

with senior boys on the literary side — but no 
I be the worse for a casual introduction to the 
and development of printing. 
the study of second-hand book catalogues to the 

of tame rabbits is a transition bordering on 
croos. But before concluding we feel it neces- 
explain that the omission of all consideration of 
ping of pets as an educative department of 
jm is not due to any antipathy in connection 
e subject. To treat of it in all its branches 
Ot have ehcited any important data bearing on 
cational value of hobbies. The study of any 
of domestic pet is full of interest to a child, and 
urally lead lo a knowledge of its pecuhar habits 
lie of Ufe. and also to a general interest in the 
)f living objects. But apart from this awakening 
I interest in natural history, the special 



educative value of all properly conducted pet-rearing 
hobbies can be summed up in a single word — sympathy. 
Thring once said, " Every fresh interest in a school 
is a fresh barrier against evil." Those who try to 
encourage in boys a liking for sensible hobbies are 
often inclined to despair at the small results achieved 
for all their pains. But the workings for good in 
boys are very subtle; and if the teacher has the 
opfwrtunity of following for two or three years the 
course of those boys whose mental outlook he has 
thus tried to enlarge, he will find at odd moments — 
often in the least hopeful quarters — signs, as welcome 
as they are unexpected, that his eflorts have not 
been in vain. 



Some Methods and Aims of 
History Teaching 

By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton 

One of the most surprising things that are still heard 
in the educational world is that children find the history 
lesson dull and uninteresting. Yet there are few 
subjects of whose method of teaching we hear more 
nowadays, and it may be interesting, from a practical 
teacher's point of view, to trace out some of the reasons 
for its comparative failure in awakening that interest 
which we all agree to be the test of a good lesson. 

Some of these reasons may perha|is be roughly 
classified as too much, or rather, too stereot j'ped method, 
radically bad method, and no method at all. Con- 
sidering these in their reverse order, we will trust that 
there are not many schools left where the history hour 
was spent by each pupil in droning through in turn a 
paragraph of dreary facts with no apparent connection. 
whilst the teacher made up the register or corrected 
exercises. 

The radically bad methods of the past are also, we 
hope, quickly vanishing under the influence of good 
training colleges and " bom " teachers. But they die 
hard. Some of us can remember being made to learn 
a page of the history book by heart, and to repeat it to 
the teacher word for word, being ordered severely to 
begin all over again if an " and " or " then " was mis- 
placed. But I am not sure that this method, well 
calculated as it was to make the history book a hateful 
sight, was worse than one which I heard advocated the 
other day by the headmistress of a very modem schooL 
■■ My idea of teaching history,' she said, " is that a girl 
should study one small and succinct compendium so 
thoroughly that when asked, ' What do you know of 
Trial by Jury ? ' she should say to herself ' That comes 
on page 104.' Having ' placed ' the information thus, 
she would immediately recall the page so as mentally to 
read it ofi — and the thing would be done." 

If this is all we aim at attaining, by all means let us 
banish the subject from our schools lor ever. 
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A somewhat lengthy experience of teaching history 
to pupils of all ages has brought me, personally, to the 
conclusion that there is no one " best " method, and 
that to try to keep to one for any length of time is 
almost bound to result in dulness and lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of the pupil. 

I do not only mean that the method should vary 
according to the age and capacity of the pupils — that 
is, of course, a commonplace of teaching ; but that it is 
equally necessary to vary the lessons in the same form 
so that the pupil may never be absolutely certain what 
is in store for him. Monotony of treatment, that bugbear 
of education, will spoil the most exciting episode of 
history. And since we have not one aim, but many, 
to set before us in teaching this particular subject, it is 
unlikely that one method would touch them all. 

First and foremost then, we want to rouse our children 
to a vivid sense of the glory and splendour of past days, 
to awaken their interest in men of Uke flesh and blood 
with themselves, who lived in troublous times maybe, 
and climbed by rough ways to the stars. This is, of 
course, the easiest to attain of all our historical aims. 
The normal child of any age loves a story, delights to 
hear what other people are doing or have done, and 
likes it all the better, in these matter-of-fact days, if it 
is true. Let us see to it, then, that the picturesque and 
story element is never wanting in the lesson. And 
since, either from instincts inherited from bookless 
ancestors, or because the finest book, being but an 
artificial product, will never rival the natural living 
voice, the story will be always more interesting if it 
comes first from the lips of the teacher instead of from 
the printed page. So let the stirring episode be told 
with all wealth of detail and picturesque language that 
the teacher has at command, and let him, above all, 
show personal enthusiasm in his subject. The most 
enthralling description falls very flat and lifeless on the 
ears of the class if it is told in perfect language, but 
with a cold and distant manner, as if the interest of the 
speaker was merely impersonal, and the subject itself 
very far removed. 

Here, too, the lesson may be varied in many ways. 
Instead of telling the story, the teacher may set up a 
picture or a series of pictures on the board, and with a 
few explanatory words let them tell their own story. 
Or some historical tale, read at home or in the literature 
class, may be discussed and its basis of history enlarged 
upon. Or a clever and imaginative teacher may invent 
his own tale, in order to make the class realise the actual 
events he is discussing, and when he has dismissed his 
fictitious characters for those of real history, he will not 
often find that interest in the latter has diminished. 
This may be objected to on the score that history and 
fable will become mixed in the child's mind. But I 
think any practical teacher may be trusted to see that 
this is not the case. In one form or another, then, let 
our aim be to arouse interest in the human story element 
fir^t of all. And our next aim touches this very closely ; 
it should be to inculcate the faculties of reverence and 
respect, those old-fashioned qualities so fast disappearing 



from the younger generation. There is no bett 
than history for this purpose. " Let us n< 
noble men and our fathers that begat us." 
let us see that the text-books we give our ch: 
on the right lines in this respect. There has 
late into some of our popular history and 
books a hateful spirit of jocose flippancy, 
arising from the worthy motive of avoiding 
but which runs to the other extreme when 
children to pass the same kind of shallow, mod 
cism on the great institutions and noble chai 
the past. For the ready laugh of schoolboy si 
is dearly bought at the price of the spirit of ac 
and reverence that says to a right-minded 1 
thou and do likewise." 

Perhaps one of the best ways of impressing t 
on our pupils is to make some of our histor 
almost entirely biographical, and to group all tj 
of a short period round the most prominent per 
For example, the first seventeen years of Hem- 
reign would naturally have Wolsey as their cen 
pupils should be made to realise the man, and t 
will readily connect with him the different inc 
the time as they affect or are affected by thai 
figure. This will give the opportunity for anoth( 
of method. Let the teacher once get his class th 
to grasp the character of the central figure, an 
not need to tell the children the details of ev 
will be an interesting independent bit of *' n 
work for them to find these for themselves f 
books at their command, and to consider ^ 
concerning them the central figure will take 
they will affect him. 

Thus, if the character of Walpole and h 
environment be clearly understood, the intrica 
and foreign policy of his day becomes distinct and 
ing, and can be generally deduced by the pupil h: 

This brings us to our next aim — to encou 
pupil to work for himself, not merely to repro 
words of his teacher or his book. The examine 
Local Examinations frequently report that i 
commonest thing in the world to find exactly 1 
phrases occurring in the answers of one cancUd 
another, who come from the same school or 
the same text-book. This surely ought not to t 

Independent work and expression are al 
necessary both as a test of assimilation and a 
liminary training for the actual research which a 
work in history always requires. The great ( 
indeed, is how to get something of this kind 
pupils of school age. The American plan is t 
subject, and to get each member of the class to 
and bring to the lesson one particular aspect of i 

Personally, I have found this method im^ 
save with a very small class of very able pupi 
average child would never know more than his 
of the subject, for the deUvery of the other sid 
question would seldom be emphatic enough ' 
attention, and the whole point of the metho< 
the teacher gives the entire lesson over again. 
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Kyis to give out the subject beforehand, in- 
ig briefly the chief points of view to be considered, 
uning the several books which treat each part 
subject most successfully. The pupils then bring 
icquired knowledge to class, and with the help of 
leading questions can be made to give, between 
a fairly full treatment of the subject. This method 
xnirse, for older pupils with some command of a 
f, but for the too-numerous '■ one-book " children 
me plan can be carried out, though on narrower 
The chief advantages of this method are that the 
earns to use a book — a lesson by no means always 
in school-days ; and that he really does the hard 
ibnself instead of lending a more or less polite ear 
result of his teacher's investigations. 
I brings us once more to the question of te.\t-books. 
, very common complaint brought against school- 
that they are not expressed in sufficiently easy 
ge. But while Johnsonian English, hand in hand 
ponderous dulness, is most emphatically to be 
(I, it seems a mistake to give even young children 
written in such very simple language that they 
ly ever have to grapple with a new word or meet 
, novel form of sentence. My own experience is 
uldren love new words if they are not choked with 

and that the history book, if properly related 
history lesson, is one valuable means of enlarging 
imrted vocabulary, 

ides the want of variety of method, another 
m cause of lack of inter.-st is that too much 
is given to the detailed study of " periods " 

a proper perspective of history is obtained. 
this brings us face to face at once with the 
iot the syllabus, often in itself the whole head 
tuse of the offence. Too much detail for the 
; too much exclusively Englisli history for the 
J, too many "lectures" for the Upper School — 
are the chief reasons for boredom and dislike, 
ly the da^-s are really past when a High School 
old truly say, " I hate history, for history is to me 
ignof Henry II. Form after form as I moved up 
hooi I hoped to get on to some one else. But it 
waysHenrj-n," Such absolute want of collabora- 
lelween Ihe various class-teachers would be im- 
le nowada}-s. Yet still we have not quite decided 
)old, rapid, brief outlines of events, with rather 
biographical detail, giving a bird's-eye view of 
3ole of English history in a year at the rate of two 
i a week, is the best groundwork for the lower 
t, even after the " chronological story " stage of 
nt and second forms has been passed. This 
d review " would be taken in Lower III. Upper 
id Lower IV, would have a fuller sketch, occupying 
m years at the same rate. This would be the time 
in broad outlines, encourage individual opinions 
refeicoces. and to begin to realise the convenience 
l»l»." Here, too. is the opportunity for begln- 
Ihe study of European history. We all scoff at 
ih insularity and prejudice, but teachers are only 
wlising the inevitable result of teaching children 



exclusively the history of their own land, which is about 
as logical as never mentioning any other geography 
save that of the British Isles. Directly the child is old- 
enough to realise what a very small part of the world 
England is, he ought to learn something of her 
relations with other countries and the outhnes of their 
noble histories. But it is important that the two 
subjects should be taught side by side, since one is 
always throwing some light on the other. So one lesson 
a week in each is better than nothing, though two are 
better still, and, considering the magnitude of the subject, 
not an extravagant demand. Then the Middle Forms. 
might begin to study long periods, taking three years, 
over the entire course, and always keeping the history 
of Eurof>e as an important part of it. and after that, 
if sufficient time has been given to make this important 
groundwork thorough, some really good, in di vidua 
and advanced study of detailed periods might be- 
expected in the Sixth Form. The last aim we will 
mention — though the list is by no means exhausted — ^is 
the cultivation of the child's imagination. Many thought- 
ful teachers are beginning to realise with dismay that 
the faculty of imagination is fast disappearing from our 
midst, and that at an age when it should be naturally 
most free and vivid it is in many children almost extinct. 

We have only ourselves to blame, of course. The 
lack of good literature, imagination's proper food, 
" snippets " of teaching in all subjects, too much time 
given to ■' exact " work in elementary science and mathe<i. 
matics, are all tending to make our pupils matter-of- 
fact, prosaic, " sensible " perhapis, but neither original 
nor imaginative. Hence the value is doubled of any 
subject that can counteract this tendency. Here, of 
course, I join issue with those who say that history is 
only valuable when it is taught as a science. This. 
view seems to me to be only very partially true. If it 
were meant that history should be taught logically, I 
would be the last to object to that as one among many 
other methods. If we cannot have logic in our schools, 
history is perhaps its best equivalent, for it trains the 
pupil in deduction, in tracing out cause and effect, in 
finding the universal in the particular, and in all logical 
methods of thought. But it is much more than a mere 
science of sociology. It is the hving story of humanity, 
and anything that reduces it to a dead collection of 
facts, the dala of observation and inquiry, does its 
students a great injustice. If properly taught, the most 
matter-of-fact child will have to exercise his flagging 
faculty of imagination in order to see with his mental 
eye that which Ihe teacher puts before him ; and no 
good teacher will rest till he gets not orJy words but 
" mind-pictures " from him. For let us be quite clear 
that history does not consist of words or text-books. It 
is the hfe-story of nations, the embodiment of great 
thoughts in action, and this is why we must insist on 
its being taught as one of the most living and human 
of the subjects of the school curriculum. 
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Correclion. — On page S i of last month's School, the narao 
of Mr. Race was wrongly given as Mr. Rose, 
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Our Schools 

XV. Wellington College 

** Semper domus floreat WeUingloniensisy So runs 
the burthen of the school Carmen^ which, issuing 
from the throats of the boys at concerts and on other 
convivial occasions, finds a ready echo in the hearts 
of many who, in past days, themselves formed part 
of these gatherings. 

ti But for all that, the Cannen is not old ; for, 
unlike many a public school, WeUington does not 
date back to bygone ages, and number among its 
great men names that to the general public are 
scarcely, if anything, more than names, and require 
a period of centuries to tell its history. And yet 
in spite of that, or rather for that very reason, its 
history is all the more interesting. Founded in 
1856, as the result of a public subscription to raise 
a^'sui table memorial to Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
all its history lies in the las^ fifty years, and the names 
of its great men are still familiar to all. 

Its early days are worth a few words. After 
deciding that the money should be spent in erecting a 
college — a previous idea, which was soon abandoned, 
was the placing of a bronze statue of the Duke in 
every market-place in England — a site was offered 
in Berkshire, where there was nothing but a wilder- 



ness of pines and heather, and there in the 
of upwards of a square mile of ground the buildings 
were erected. On the day the first term opened 
the heather stretched right up to Great gate; 
and the first hour's work the boys ever did, is 
reported to be the making of a clearance in the 
heather, with the aid of sickles, in order to be able 
to play a game of hockey. 

llie first Master was Dr. Benson, Mr. Benson as he 
then was, and to him belongs the credit of bringing 
order from chaos, and practically making the school 
Before coming to Wellington, he was an assistant 
master at Rugby, and directly he came he saw the 
potentialities of the place, recognised the value 
of its site, and ever pictured in his mind's eye, not 
the Wellington of which he was the newly appointed 
first Master, but the great public school of later 
years. He it was that gave the school its traditions, 
its dormitory rivalry, its patriotism ; and coming 
as he did from Rugby it is not wonderful, but is 
nevertheless interesting, that a great deal of the 
Wellington nomenclature resembles theirs:— we 
have " Big side " — ^the top football game and match 
ground — " first and second belows " — dormitory 
cricket teams chosen from boys " below '* the first 
game, and many another Rugby survival. In short, 
when he came, Wellington was nothing but a block 
of buildings : when he left it was a great paUic 
school ; not so firmly rooted in all its details as, 
doubtless, he could have wished — only the softening 
influence of time could effect that — ^but still, som^ 
what in the position in which it now stands. 

And so in 1873 he started on a new phase of his 
career : and though the college itself is perhaps 
his best monument, it was thought fitting, at his 
death, to add the Benson aisle to the chapel, as a 
particular memorial of his hfe and work. 

It was during this period that the school benefited 
largely by the advice and help of the Reveraid 
Charles Kingsley, and to him are due the steeple- 
chases that still bear liis name. 

Naturally, the half-century has made a ff^ 
difference to the look of the College. Entering ^ 
groimds by the main drive, on your right stretches 
a splendid piece of turf ; while that on the lA 
behind which one catches sight of the swifluniflj 
bath, and fitful glimpses of the lakes, is mostly^ 
for football. In the distance on the right are the 
Racquet and Fives courts, and that small buildiD? 
with the boys crowded round it is " Grubby'Si 
where the boys may taste the sweets of life, ^ 
the " Games " reap the benefit. Nearer still^.*^ 
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bck of buildings, whkh rise imposingly 
nght front, is the sanatorium, and almost 
; beneath a fine plantation of copper beeches 
Itb whose shade boys bring their chairs for 
matches — is the cricket pavihon. Turning 
right up the rhododendron avenue — don't 
le lakes from tliis point — we get a full view 
It gate and the buildings, characterised by 
xtore of red brick and white stone, and 
by towers. Inside, tlte buildings go to 
nd left, opening into two quadrangles, the 
floor consisting of classrooms, whilst above 
I dormitories, in pairs one above the other, 
lormitories are named after famous military 
Uikher, Orange, Murray, and so forth. Each 
hirty boys, and is arranged on the cubicle 
The cubicles are surrounded by a wooden 

seven feet high, and each has its own 
' and door. They serve as studies as well 
ping-rooms. The rooms are arranged along 
» ot the dormitory, so as to leave a wide 

1 down the centre — thus the whole can be 
sed by a prefect. Each pair of dormitories — 
re five pairs — is under a tutor, who stands 
^tion of house master to his boys. Between 
ttetches first the Great school, and further 
it Dining Hall. A noticeable feature of the 
3 the cloisters which surround them. 

ly glancing at Great school, which has few 
cos, we go on to the Dining Hall, where we 
ive pointed out to us the Honour Boards and 
i. Thence we shall pass the library — it 
s many interesting rehcs — and go into the 
It is a fine building, the seats running east 
•t,. those at the back being raised, and con- 
Oaoy biases, and has every window of 
^ass. The subjects of most of them were 
fcy Archbishop Benson ; perhaps the west 
' is the most striking. From the chapel 
fc wc see the new buildings nearing comple- 
ad we shall be taken into the new Dining 
dous and lofty room, with a gallery at 
I a moulded roof. In close proximity 
IS, with all their train of larders and 
isd now our guide hazards boarding- 
sium, and so forth, but we are tired 
t-seeiDg, and turn eagerly for information 
the boys themselves. 

W boy coming will, first of all, find his dor- 
and then go to get his cap. All boys wear 
^ caps, or, if they are in a boarding-house 
IH^e of them) a house cap. These caps 



are not a survival of fifty years ago : in those days 
all boys wore a kind of telegraph-boy's cap, with a 
gold crown in front. One speech day, however, 
the present King, then Prince of Wales — who has 
always taken an immense interest in the place — 
was so disgusted with the appearance of the boys 
that patterns were submitted to him. The result 
was that the crown remained, but the peak dis- 
appeared. This was worse than ever, as the Prince 
himself found on a sutsequent visit ; so that also 
was discontinued, and now we have ordinary caps — 
the various colours of which make a glorious kaleido- 
scope when the boys are going into chapel or are 
congregated in large numbers. Apart from the 
caps there are no actual school colours. The 
football XV. wear yellow and black jersej^, the 
cricket xi. light blue blazers trimmed with yellow ; 
but the ordinary boy wears his dormitory cap and 
a dark suit. True it is that in summer straw hats 
are worn, and that on Sundays the school prefects 
appear in tail coats and top hats ; but the summer 
is short, and the lasting impression of dress that one 
gets is the dark coat and cap. 

To return to the new boy. After buying his cap 
he will probably be taken in hand by a dormitory 
prefect and " taught the ropes " and the times of 
schools, and will — if he comes in January — prob- 
ably joy in the knowledge that during midwinter 
hours his first appearance in school is to be 9.15. 
Then with pride he will be shown the dormitory's 
shields and cups, and deeds of valour will be told, 
and battles refought, and the prospects of future 
triumphs discussed. For he will be a member of 
that dormitory throughout his school career, and 
it is liis duty to uphold its traditions, and maybe 
to add to its record. 

But though a boy's thoughts centre roimd his 
dormitory, there is yet room for wider interests, 
as is well seen when the school plays one of its great 
matches, or sends its representatives to Aldershot 
or Queen's Club. He will also find out that one 
unwritten law of the school is, " If a thing is 
worth doing at all it is worth doing well." and that 
the classroom has its heroes as well as the turf. 

And here it may be as well to refute the accusation 
that WeUington has lost its original aim. It is 
true that at firet the College was meant to be a kind 
of charity school for the sons of officers ; but the 
first Master soon discovered that for the school to 
be really serviceable for that purpose, the mihtary 
and civil element must work side by side, and so 
civilians were admitted at an increased fee. Now, 
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therefore, though the original character of the school 
is well maintained, and a large proportion of its 
boys are officers' sons, the monetary benefits of 
the place going mainly to them — ninety sons of 
deceased officers pay only £io a year — there is a 
good admixture of the civil element ; and any 
military tone it may possess is retrospective, and 
arises from the fact that the boys, to a great extent, 
follow the profession of their fathers. In con- 
sequence we have an ever-increasing record of 
successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst ; and a 
Rifle Corps that has often given a good account of 
itself at Aldershot and Bisley. 

The actual life of a boy at a public school is 
more or less the same wherever he is. For instance, 
he will work in the morning, play games in the 
afternoon — before school in the winter, after school 
in the summer — and do preparation in the evening. 
But the way the trivial round is carried out varies 
with the atmosphere of the school, and it is the way 
of the WeUington boy to do everything thoroughly. 
He has a firm conviction also that it is a part of his 
duty to keep fit, and develop his physical powers. 
Hence the competition for racquet and fives courts 
is keen, and the loafer is conspicuous by his absence. 
On any afternoon in winter you can see a good 
many boys running, for that is a favourite pastime ; 
and it would be hard to find a better district for it, 
for pines and heather still abound in all directions, 
and the country undulates pleasantly. It is in- 
teresting that the tradition of nmning has borne 
fruit, for many old boys have said that in 
South Africa they foimd that their knowledge of 
cross-country running stood them in good stead. 

And there is a good deal of excitement even for 
the small boy, for the number of dormitory competi- 
tions is legion, and he must be a very poor hand 
who does not play in some team : though even if 
he does not, he can always be depended upon to 
use his lungs at the critical stages of the game. In 
addition to the chief games — football and cricket — 
the gymnasium claims a good deal of attention, 
and there the junior medal calls forth as much 
enthusiasm as the dormitory shield. 

In the summer months, and indeed in the winter 
also, now that the rifle corps is so strong, many of 
the boys are busy firing on the range, for a definite 
course of musketry is gone through by every one, 
and the " eight " necessarily do a great deal more, 
and shoot against many another team. As a varia- 
tion, a fire alarm is occasionally given, for fire drill 
in a school of 500 boys is an absolute necessity, 



and it takes practice to clear the dormitories in 
two minutes. 

It must not be supposed that the boys have always 
enjoyed such facilities for recreation as they have at 
present. The gymnasium, racquet and fives courts, 
and a good many other buildings, including the 
green quad and chemical laboratories, belong to 
the second period of the school's history ; the time 
when Mr. Wickham was Master. In fact, his term 
of office might be said to embrace the building 
time. Most of the outstanding buildings were 
put up then, and it was his ambition to add a new 
Dining Hall as well. Fate, however, intervened; 
for in 1892 the school buildings had to be temporarily 
evacuated, and the whole school adjourned for a 
time to Malvern, where the Imperial Hotel formed 
their headquarters. It was a great achievement, 
the moving of the whole school at a few days' 
notice, and a good many of the stafE spent a busy 
time searching the length and breadth of the country 
for a haven of refuge : but it was done. The 
expense involved, however, put building out of 
the question for many a long day, and it is only 
now that the Dining Hall is going up. 

Any one knowing the district will recognise at 
once why football was for years the prominent 
game at Wellington, for every bit of land had to be 
reclaimed from the heather, and the Bagshot sand 
does not reconunend itself to cricket experts. The 
result was that though by the eighties the schod 
was well known for its football, it was not for many 
years later that a pitch could be made which would 
produce a really good cricket team. 

And what of work ? Well, there is a mathematical 
school, of which the Army class forms part, and wbich 
has lately seen many changes of time-table, but has 
successfully coped with the alterations in the 
Army Entrance Regulations : and then there is the 
classical school which also gives a good account of 
itself as the Honour Boards in the Dining Hall can 
testify. And if we are rich in athletic trophicSi 
we are the more so in school prizes. To enumerate 
them would be tedious, but mention must be made 
of the Queen's Medal, or, as it is now, the Ki"6^ 
Medal, which was instituted in i860 and is presented 
annually on Speech Day (June 18) to the boy wW 
occupies the best all-roimd position in the school 

Such is the WeUington of to-day : a perusal o^ 
the " Year Book " should decide whether the lii^ 
a boy leads here is that best fitted to equip him f O^ 
his manhood, and to make him "a profitable 
member of the Church and CommonwealtlL" 
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By G. H. Clarke, M.A. 
born~not made, to parody Ruskin's 



chinP" occupy himseltwith his own thoughts, which are prob- 

6 ably not connected with lessons. Keep discipline in 
your own hands. It is a sign of weakness to be con- 
tinually running to some superior to ask him to interview 
a turbulent boy. By not preserving authority in your 

to the art-student ! Those, however, who are °^™ hands you lose much of your power, 
m teachers can learn to approach the standard ^ slowly ! Be thorough I Any teacher can put 

genuine article, though possibly their lessons ^^^^ '"^^^ ^^^ head of a clever child who is akeady full 

I more of an effort to them than those of the "* quaint notions. It takes a man of experience to 

lygifted teacher's may be. At first the instincts cultivate the intellect of a dullard. But it is the power 

ginner may often lead him astray. Do not, for *° ''""g "" "le backward pupil that stamps the teacher. 

e,indalge in sarcasm as a means of reprimanding Intellect is the pedagogue's objective; reach that and 

. It is so easy for a teacher to score off a child, y*^" ^il' ^ able to achieve much. 

r to appear smart and to raise a laugh, when I* ^ pleasanter to deal with clever, attentive children, 

Uy answer has been made, due possibly as much ^^^ remember that in the young there is little logic, little 

ranee as to lack of preparation. Avoid holding thoroughness, great power of memory. Inculcate care 

real offender up to the ridicule of the rest, andaccuracy, improve the faculty of recollecting by pro- 

Iptit will not understand your witticisms and viding suitable feeding. Be definite yourself. Settle 

til set him against you. Besides, you are in ^^^t goal to aim at and keep a straight course. 
ty and have the whip hand ; you are almost in Amongst the many rubs that a master will have to 

ition of the preacher who complacently uses the P"* "P wth will be the very natural feeling on the part 

Bconvincing arguments, safe from interruption. °^ parents that their child is above the average. It is 

entle snubs are allowable ; biting sarcasm is not. always a little galling to find that in the mind of the 

ot necessarily think that the teacher who con- pubhc any success gained by a pupil in a school is mainly 

s class with the greatest ease, or even is most due to the boy himself ; but that any failure must be 

iul in examination results, is the best master. laid at the door of the teacher. The master who has had 

y be the severest task-master, and the most hundreds of boys passing through his hands is not sup- 

1 cranuner; but it does not follow that he posed to know so much about boys as some fond mother 

s. He may have made a wilderness and called it who has only two children to gain experience from. 

anverting his classroom into a mere knowledge However, this is the fault of human nature and most be 

liere doses of instruction are doled out to all borne with equanimity. Schoolmasters without bound- 

His pupils will never really profit by their stay less patience are indeed to be pitied. 
jnns, for they will not have been influenced by The teacher, then, should cultivate perfect self-con- 

gocNJ, but merely treated Uke so many fowls t"^! and a ready sympathy ; must know what he means 

prepared for market. Cramming at school is to teach and must be able to ehcit from his pupils what 

nately far more common than outsiders are they know. This he will do, obviously, by a process of 

questioning. Nothing is more valuable than a series 

ster is respected by boys in proportion as he of well-conceived questions. But it must not be for- 

them. "The man who does not distinguish gotten that as one caimot draw water from an empty 

I lolly and vice, and who is always punishing cistern, so one cannot extract from a child's brain an 

not perfect, will not influence his boys as he who answer to a question on a matter of which he is ignorant, 

encouraging effort and is ever striving to reach and it may take some time for the grown man to realise 

jd that is below the surface. There is more the depth of ignorance of his pupils. Far too often boys 

on evil in the average English schoolboy. are set to prepare lessons, not previously explained 

uster is not absolutely fair he will not command to them, from books written in a language which is 

port of his pupils, who always have a keen sense quite beyond their understanding. Here, as always, 

t is "straight" — especially in their teachers, tact and common sense, insight into the learners' 

IH be very careful in estimating the amount of capabilities, must decide the form of the questions. 

Work " that each child can prepare properly. Let all your pupib undergo the oral examination ; do not 

y the teacher who has had experience in what is let any one answer because he knows what is wanted, 

taking prep." who can tell how hard lessons can it is the boy who does not know who should be specially 

) the learner. tested. Question every pupil whether dull or clever, but 

mber: " Praise in pubUc, but if severe blame is not in regular rounds or the boys will go to sleep 

let it be in private." There may be cases in between each turn. Do not merely electrify your form 

stemcheckisneeded toquellanoSenderat once, by your cross-examination, but allow questions to be 

and talk to the culprit in private afterwards, put to you. The inexperienced have no idea how 

make a practice of sending a troublesome pupil puzzled a child may be by some half-understood phrase, 

th| room as a punishment. An idle boy very or even by a word which he has not quite grasped. 

I to be out in the passage where he can Properly handled mutual examinations will dear up 
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many misundBistandiiigs. The questxms mnst be 
reasonable and they must be answered in a complete 
sentence. 

Sometimes pass round slips of paper and make your 
form write their answers. This gives a nervous child a 
chance, helps composition and introduces variety. 
What is only listened to and never reproduced on paper is 
often misunderstood. A bewildered child once explained 
that Ananias was killed owing to a strike of the Pharisees. 
He had been taught viva voce and his knowledge had 
never been tested properly till the examination at the 
end of the term. He really meant : struck by paralysis. 
The teacher who talks too much and tests too Uttle often 
misleads. Make your pupils talk, but guide their remarks 
in the channels you want them to follow. 

The teacher, then, must neither lecture nor cram ; he 
must not feed advance pupils on meat for babes, nor 
must he stoke beginners with too indigestible work. 
On the other hand, if he lowers his standard over much 
he will disgust even small boys and damp their ardour. 
Let him interest by showing the way, but not weary 
his charges by too long excursions over difficult ground. 
The expert is often slower than the amateur. For 
instance, the mountain guide will walk more slowly than 
the tourist would have done alone. But his knowledge 
of the country will so enable him to interest the traveller 
that the way will seem far shorter than it was in reaUty. 

Of all virtues required by a teacher the most important 
is — stimulus. Without the power of stimulating his 
pupils the keenest schoolmaster will be a failure. One of 
the best books written on school teaching is simply a 
lecture on stimulus. This book contains nearly all the 
Law and the Prophets, centering round this one virtue — 
stimulus. 

Many a book on teaching will tell you that tact, 
conunon sense and frequent repetition of what has been 
taught are necessary ; but it may forget what is probably 
more important than all the rest, and that is " the 
personal equation." 

Every one knows that certain astronomical observa- 
tions are based, so to speak, on a cobweb and a telescope. 
In other words, the observer with his eye to the telescope 
notices the exact moment when a celestial body cuts 
the line of a spider's web stretched across the glass of 
the telescope. The operation is an exceedingly delicate 
one, and slight misreadings are very common. So 
much so, that the amount of time by which an observer 
is in the habit of over-estimating or under-estimating a 
passage is known as his personal equation. This 
variation exists in all individuals, with differences in 
each case. In a class of 25 then, we may say that there 
are 26 personal equations, and the 26th (the teacher) 
must be able to accommodate itself to all together and 
to each in turn. Manner is here all-important. Be 
prepared for emergencies. 

Treat each pupil from the proper standpoint. En- 
courage the diffident, repress the forward, deal gently 
with the hopelessly stupid. And the last case is the 
hardest to treat fairly. It often happens that an 
apparently stupid boy is an tmusually hard worker. 



Help such a one as much as you can ; it ha^ bi 
that genius is only the infinite cafMCity for takm 
In after life this plodding puptt may outstrip all 
and disclose his worth. 

The teacher must be free, unhampered by too ( 
gard for conventionalities-, but he must have his c 
in hand. There are many ways of reviving a1 
in a flagging fonn. Neady any one will answer 
one — that is nagging. Do not nag I Ne^ 
at home if you can help it Never nag at 
tmder any circumstances. A little quiet fus 
at an inattentive boy will be more efficac 
the long run than frequent calls to order. I 
pupil is far gone in wrongdoing, he will not lik 
put on to translate when he does not know the pi 
sudden question exposes his inattention before 1 
and puts him to the blush. Allow no irritation 
itself in your voice. Justice must not be admi 
in a peevish tone. 

It may be thought that Uttle or nothing so far 1 
said about teaching pure and simple. Well, 
teacher who is a person of common sense and wh 
his subject, the easiest part of his work is th 
teaching. There are so many things on which tl 
biUty of teaching depends, that one must point 
pivot on which the whole turns, before tallong ad 
rest. 

I need not insist on the necessity of knowing v 
is going to teach, knowing it to the bottom^ andno 
merely a bowing acquaintance with it. It is 
more important for the master who is to teach b 
to be well up in his subject, than it is for him who 
to take the more advanced pupils. Beginners 
started properly or else they vrill have to chas 
tactics when they arrive at a more advanced st 
come under the sway of a teacher who really kno 
he is about. The mere imparting of knowled§ 
difficult, so long as due proportion isobserved, if i 
are well arranged, plenty of illustrations are er 
and interest is kept up by stimulus* Do not all 
class to lead you off from the lesson by egging y 
talk to them about some subject in whidi 
interested, but which is not connected with tb 
in hand. A crafty pupil will often put a leading 
to his teacher on some moot point. Some 
fall into the trap at once and waste the rest of th 
in talking about — ^their travels, for instance, 
well-known dodge used by boys when they 1 
prepared their work and want to avoid say 
lesson. You must guide your class. 

The bad teacher exhausts himself, bores his ( 
consequently produces nothing. Of all faults, 
boring one's form is perhaps the worst. Aim a 
and impressive manner; control by love anc 
fear ; use attraction rather than compulsion ; b 
a martinet nor a pedant. 

If you do not " get on " well with a form, a 
in the first place, the fault to yourself. It is eas 
conscious of other people's errors than of yi 
English schoolboys are, as a rule, fairly reasi 
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treated. Should, then, a class be restive with 
ywand w-ell ordered when with others, it is likely that 
yon hsve not found out the way tn handle it. A change 
d method or an excursion into different regions for a 
while, cpt some alteration in procedure will usually bring a 
eUss to a sense ol duty again. Avoid any signs of being 
)iat out ; a lively boy will delight in " drawing " a 
master who oSers an opening. Do not have recourse 
to bnl-ery and corruption in any way ; on the other 
bind, if marks are given it is not right to deduct for bad 
tonduct what has been given as a reward for good work. 

Amongst the canons for the teacher we may place first 
the ma-tim : Repeat continually ; in other words, keep 
op liie back lessons. But a back lesson should be taken 
WIT again with some introduction of fresh matter and 
noi exactly as it was taken at first. Novelty in itself is 
one form of stimulus. Be original. Make your pupils 
think (or themselves. One of the great faults of the 
present time is to peptonise what boys should digest 
"tthout help. Original work, even if marred by youth- 
ful blunders, as it must be. is more valuable than correct 
but unoriginal productions copied, or reproduced from 
maoty. 

Treat alt your class alike ; make just allowance ; 
»wid favouritism. Do not think that details are beneath 
aiteniion. The teacher who cannot finish his lesson in 
little and gives as an excuse his wrapt attention to his 
"ork is, in most cases, a humbug. 

The ftrst duty of a master is to turn out a practical, 
(pd-learing citizen ; it is far less important to train up a 
tntiif bookworm. 

While attending mechanically to all minor points — 
tidiness. deanUness, punctuality and the Uke, do not 
fejei to be human. With children a warm-hearted 
Wllnisiast will go far, a cold-blooded pedant soon 
•pwiches all ardour. 

In three words we can sum up the chief requirements 
filsmMtw : Stimulus, disciphne, scholarship. 

Stimulus to arouse interest. 

Discipline to control the exuberance of youthful high 
ipnts. 

Stholarsliip as the guiding star to show the way for 
JWng sailors over the sea of knowledge. 



Motherhood, and its Place 
in the Curriculum 

By " Alcestis" 

A'tESTtTRT ago the aim of a giri's education was 
»oiredty mainly the making of preserves, and the 
Pwfnclion of fine sewing, and other homely necessaries. 

it appears that ncrw we are in danger of going sadly 
•'^luriD the opposite direction, that of making women 
"Wlmig but imitations of men. This is a great and 
"ODeowaxy loss to the community. 

Then is no need to go back to the first state and 



make thingis worse than ever, but need -we act as if 
intellectuality and womanliness were diametrically 
opposed ? The two trainings must go on pari fassu. 

What seems to be needed is a revision of our point of 
vie:w in equipping our girls on the same lines as their 
brothers. 

Womanliness, wifehood and motherhood should run 
through the warp of every woman's life sch^ne, however 
intellectual or ornamental the strands of the woof may 
be ; all those noble quahties which go tomakesuchwomeo 
as Frances Mary Buss, Anne Jemima Clough, Florence 
Nightingale, who mothered, taught, and doctored the 
race instead of the individual. Nor do these qualities 
exclude those sterner virtues which have always been 
associated with manliness. 

If this ideal be borne in mind a new significance is 
added to the education of girls in school, and the pre- 
paration of women for the trades and professions, wliich 
will form the subject of a subsequent article. 

It is not intended to set back the hands of the clock 
and say that the education of girls should be less efficient 
or less expensive than that of boys, or even that they 
should not be educated together ; but that more than 
ever we should remember that they were created man 
and woman, not man and imitation man. 

Every year it is becoming more necessary through 
economic pressure for women to be wage-earners. 
Yet in the pursuit of culture on the one hand and 
money on the other the highest function of women 
must not be overlooked. There is something wrong 
with an education which renders women unfit for home- 
making, and with any type of wage-earning in youth 
which physically or intellectually disables women for 
being wives and mothers. 

To take first the preparation for motherhood in general 
education. 

There is some danger,in the poorer schools atleast, that 
we are removing any necessity for the ■qualities that go 
to make good mothers or good children, from the point 
of view of the family as the basis of national life. While 
children are yet babies they are marched off to school, 
the mother is relieved of much of her natural responsi- 
bility and the child of many of its duties as a member of a 
famOy ; and we are surprised if at ten or twelve years 
of age it says boldly when it comes out of school each 
day. " My work is finished. I am not going to do work 
at home." The rule that who labours not eats not 
is too often unknown to the average school child of 
to-day. Of course there is the opposite case of the poor 
overworked child trader and errand boy who, with his 
work in school, puts in sometimes a twelve hours' day 
or more. But he, after all, is an exception. 

A generation of compulsory elementary education, 
in which book-learning has been regarded as all-sufficing 
and all-sufficient has passed over our heads, and what 
do we see ? 

Few girls consider it part of their business to clean 
their own and their little sisters' boots, to clean the 
kitchen stove for their mothers before starting for school, 
or consider it a bounden duty to lay a decent breakfast 
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and dear it away before they begin their book studies ; 
and so on during the day, until tea time comes with 
its release from school and from discipline till nine the 
next morning. Having done their prescribed amount 
of needlework in lesson time, they are satisfied ; and it 
is no part of their business or duty to sit down for an hour 
and mend either their own clothes or the baby's ! 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that what is 
principally here to blame is not the teacher but the 
S3rstem. It is an easy thing to lay blame on the teachers 
for the shortcomings of the present generation of school 
children, but we assert boldly that where the teacher 
is to blame, and no one person or class is, after all, 
perfect, the fault is largely due, not to the teacher 
herself, but, as we hope to show later, to the s}^tem 
under which she has been trained and produced. 

So long as we profess to keep the family as the imit 
of national life, no educational s}^tem which does other- 
wise than strengthen home life is worth the name. 

The outsider may say that the parents are to blame. 
But long ago the parent of the child in poorer districts 
attending a free school has ceased to be more than a 
sleeping partner in the firm of State plus Parent. The 
partnership is too unequal. So he salves his conscience, 
if he has any, by saying that the State in the 
shape of the nearest school undertakes to do his business 
for him, and he is siu-e the active partner knows better 
what is good for his child than he does ; and likewise 
the mother, who is as often as not the business head of 
the household. 

We must all profoundly pity the unfortunate mother. 
As time goes on, she has to give up the Herculean task oi 
washing, cleaning and cooking for a large family, with 
her " one pair of hands," and so things go from bad 
to worse in hundreds of wa}^. The older daughters 
being able to work decimal and vulgar fractions in their 
heads, take care that they will do nothing dirty or 
vulgar with their hands. They " wouldn't scrub their 
mothers' floor nor boil the kettle was it ever so." 

They can do bills of parcels relating to dozens of 
poimds of tea at half a crown, with little regard for the 
fact that their mother pays a shilling a pound and buys 
it in ounces. And the girl who until quite recently spent, 
in obedience to Government codes, much time and eye- 
sight over Swiss darning and other fine stitches that she 
could never apply to her machine-made stockings and 
machine-made garments, could often not be trusted with 
a few yards of calico or flannel to cut a garment for 
herself at sixteen, much less to make the simple garments 
for her baby when she became a wife. Fortunately, this 
has now been changed for the better, but we cannot 
repair in a day the misdirected teaching of a quarter of a 
century. After turning all our attention to the mastery 
of book learning until school-leaving age, it surprises us 
that all the domestic virtues do not fall upon every girl 
as a mantle with her womanhood. After nearly ten 
years' training in more or less magnificent buildings, 
with all desirable appliances, which have directly cost 
her and her parents nothing, and consequently have little 
value in their eyes, we are apt to blame her harshly 



because she dislikes effort, rough work, or cc 
application to anything ; and cares for tawdi 
made clothes, instead of garments she has takei 
in contriving, and prefers mooning or rollicki] 
the streets, instead of with natural pride taking 
of the housework with her mother. In short, 
public money spent on her, we ask why, no 
** finished," she is neither a useful member of b 
nor the community. We have allowed all her po 
homemaker to remain undeveloped until she hsu 
nearly a quarter of the average life of woman, 
expect them suddenly to come to maturity 
magic. 

Now it is not suggested that the girl should i 
everything that her brain can digest, before si 
school. 

But three important ideas should always be 
mind by the educational administrator, the 
and the child herself. 

First, that a girl's training from pot-hooks to ] 
logy, and from kindergarten to algebra, shou 
bearing always tend towards making her a good 
of her own home, or of some department in the 
others. Second, that what is learnt in school i 
end in itself, a useless cargo to be carried for ev< 
sea of life and never distributed in any ports n 
advantage of for useful consumption. Third, 
enthusiastic desire to go on learning, is more in 
than to have graduated very highly before 
school. 

Here the whole question of time limit comes i 
if something must be left out of a girl's educati< 
not be the fitting of her physically for the burdc 
is sometime likely to fall to her bodily share, 
intelligent understanding of all those simple i 
sciences which fit her for the place intheeconomic 
and which she will more or less inevitably be call 
to practise. For if she but leave school with tl 
for knowledge, instead of believing that the sixth s 
has endowed her with all wisdom, and all kn< 
and all power, she can in these days of cheap a 
literature, of endless encyclopaedias, furnish tl 
of her head for far less than she usually fumi 
outside. But if she has not learned the dec 
housekeeping in its broadest sense, the geograpt 
whole world will not help her with the geograpt 
saucepan cupboard, and a perfect knowledge of 1 
of all the Kings of England will be of scant assis 
suggesting to her the chronological arrangemei 
work of the week. 

School life being too short to exhaust all ki 
upon every subject under the sim, let her le 
master first the things which she can take with 
her home. 

If the girl studies ph3rsiology she should knov 
than hundreds of latin names, that regular < 
sunlight will colour her cheeks better than pii 
that as a candle cannot bum, so a human h&ni 
live, without plenty of fresh air ; that it is 
quantity we eat nor the price we give for it. 
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right sdection and proper mastication which make it 
potent to build up the body ; that beer is just a whip to 
spur one on, but does not feed the tired frame. It is 
of no practical use that a girl should know the anatomical 
name for every organ, but it is of vital importance 
that she should know what to eat and what to drink, 
how to keep her body dean and warm, and how needful 
it is to put herself to bed before the small hours of the 
morning. 

It ias been recently said by an eminent woman 
doctor that as our Government could move no faster 
than the people whom it represented, so the men of the 
nation would move no faster than their women folk. 

If we agree that by her force of inspiration the woman 
sets the pace of home life, and through it profoundly 
influences municipal and national life, it is of primary 
importance that she should be trained with this high 
aim in view. And if, from girlhood, this ideal of her 
place as a citizen is kept in the foreground there will be 
^ kss talk of refusing to do things menial. £ver3^hing 
that makes for health, and happiness, and beautifying 
of home life, will be worth doing and worth doing well. 



The Book and its Writer 

Life in Ancient Athens 

By T. Walrond, M.A. 

If the study of the classics in our schools has a purpose 

^wad mere mental gymnastic, if by it we hope to train 

^ historical sense and give some real insight into the 

'jfe of the most wonderful among ancient peoples, this 

hook ♦should have a fairly high scholastic value. There 

^ many boys who are intensely hardworking and have a 

°W real dc^re to " be good at Greek " ; and yet they 

P*ss from end to end of their school life without 

having done more than amass in their minds a 

^J'tfully collected and scientifically catalogued mass 

^ dry bones. They know well enough that Marathon 

^^ fought in 490 B.C., they can give the exact 

«nns of the Peace of Antalcidas ; they can reel off 

Principal parts " by the score, and have no doubts as 

^Which tenses of rvvrto have classical authority, and 

^^t equivalents are used for the other tenses : but they 

^^layot know — they have never even asked themselves — 

r^ an average Athenian lived, what he ate, what he 

^^^, and wherewithal he was clothed. They do not 

^J^ themselves; and what is perhaps more unfortimate, 

T^V are seldom asked even by their masters to think 

^^kese things. And yet such details, trivial as they may 

7^*11, are exactly the things which will, as a rule, make 

^^ dry bones live, and turn Herodotus from a linguistic 

^^ixise into a delightful tale. The historical sense is slow 

^ ^ievdopment ; most of us can remember a time when 

^^^rly an the great men of the past were to us little more 

^^^^a names ; scnne may even have noted the time when 

^^Aiiffwf#filiflliM.^ByT.G. Tucker. (liacisiUanandCo.55.) 



the change took place, when some chance word spoken in 
form or some chance book glanced over in the library 
made us feel that these old-world men were really 
human beings, of like passions with ourselves, men whose 
fervent patriotism did not prevent them from feeling a 
lively interest in their dinners, and who, with all their 
philosophy, could yet take thought for the latest 
style in boots. In English history this change is often 
due to the historical novel : there is all the difference 
in the world between King Richard before reading 
Ivanhoe and King Richard afterwards. But there are 
hardly any historical novels about ancient Greece ; 
nor is it demonstrably desirable that there should be 
any, though the Last Days of Pompeii has stimulated 
and still does stimulate bo3rs. It is true that there 
are Becker's Charicles and Gallus; but they give far 
too much of a sensation of the sugar-coated pill ; 
the fiction is but a flimsy covering for the erudition. 
So any book which makes vivid to us the daily life 
of the classical Athenian is well worth our warmest 
welcome. 

This view of history is, it may be admitted, a com- 
paratively modem one. Macaulay over and over again 
lamented that so many interesting details were too often 
thought to be *' below the dignity of history " : and his 
superb Third Chapter, a model of what such works 
should be, was in its way an innovation. Since his 
time much has been done, and many men have turned 
their attention to this side of the subject. Confining 
ourselves to Greece alone, Mahaffy's Social Life in 
Greece suggests itself at once ; and it is only one book 
among many. But classical knowledge is continually 
advancing, and there is alwa5rs room for a new work 
which gives compactly the results of recent investigation. 
For Greek literature is singularly abundant in domestic 
detail. Other ancient nations have given us splendid 
literature ; but no other has quite given us an Aristo- 
phanes, whose very coarseness makes him a perfect 
happy hunting-ground from this point of view. Plato's 
Dialogues too, or rather their settings, give charmingly 
delicate pictures of a cultured gentleman's habits^ 
Cephalus' dinner-party in the /?«^«J/ic, the little coimtry 
walk in the Phcedrus, the gymnasium in the Charmides^ 
and any number of others. And, more important still, 
Greek art has left us not only statues of gods and heroes, 
but vase-paintings of bo5rs washing, girls swinging, 
schoolmasters teaching, and sacrificing priests killing 
pigs. 

Out of such materials Professor Tucker reconstructs 
his picture. First there are a few more or less 
geographical chapters, necessary to give some idea 
of the town in which the Athenian lived, the streets 
and buildings which he could not help seeing day 
by day. Then we have an account of the average 
Athenian gentleman from the time he got up in the 
morning tiU he went to bed at night. It is especially 
brought home to us how very open-airy a person 
he was, that he wore extremely little clothing, often 
went about hatless and barefoot, saw his play and heard 
his political speeches in the open, and made the principal 
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Uvjfig'fooni of hit privAte boaie after the mmanti of a 
mcMMMitk doisier. Easily traoeaMe if the esMOliallf 
Cffmk dmire for moderation in all things, wine at dinner 
but not too much or too strong, two attendants in 
his walk about the city (but four would be gross osten- 
tation), a dislike (or men who walked too fast or talked 
loo kmd. We follow him from his shoe-shaped cradle, 
througfi the nursery with its fictitious terrors of wcdves 
and Ixi^eyH, and its very real terror of the nurse's slipper ; 
througti the school hfe where the schoolmaster too did 
n/it s|iarc the rrxl, and where the young Lysimachus 
learn to read and write, to recite Homer, to sing, to 
play the lyre (Professor Tucker is wrong, by the way, 
in sfxsaking of the clarionet, which was not inventMl 
till within the last three centuries). We turn from 
work to games, and find much that is of interest 
in tlic gymnasia ; we arrive at the full-grown man, 
enrolled in the deme, and taking his share of military 
servia;. He goes to festivak, he attends juries, and 
unless he is most exceptionally pacific he probably 
ap|)carH at court also cither as plaintiff or as defendant. 
We have a fascinating account of his religion (a most 
imix>rtant matter ; it cannot too often be impressed 
u|)on young students that the Greek idea of religion left 
out pnTJst'iy what we now consider the most important 
part of it : it tithed mint, anise and cununin with 
gr(ra(i*s( diligence*, but left untouched all the precepts 
of thit SfTinon on the Mount), and finally, having 
followi'd our AtlH*nian through most of his life, we 
viTy pr(>|Nfrly attend his death-bed, and watch his 
laying out and his fuiu*ral. 

It in all wril and carefully put together : and Professor 
'I'lirkiT littH till* gift of a style which, without being in the 
li'Uht pii«t(MiliouH, mnnag(*H to marshal the facts so as to 
kiTj* lliei intt*ii*ht continuously alive. Of course one 
iiotiirii oniihsioitM ; probably every scholar who reads 
tlir book will winli (hat his own particular hobby had 
bri'ii liimr fully cliscuHscd. Hut the omissions are quite 
ili'liUtiair, uimI ptobably wtill-advised ; in such a work 
II ^iilii 111 lin hilly 1.1 woitli tlir omission of any quantity 
ol Miiiioi ilrliiiln riir most iin|H»rtant part of it is the 
iiiiini III virw lioiii wliit li \\\v wlioh* thing is looked at. 

I I ih biiMirl liiii|{ lilii* Ml . K ipling's virw of that very strong 
iiiiiM I liMiiiiiti Atkliiti ' tlioy uiv not to l)e thought of as 
" |i|i«(»lri hfiintn," tlioiif^li most of \is have found it hard 

III i^nl ilil III tlir htatiirsipio idoa in thinking of them : 
iin IIm> iiMiliitiy (licy tui\ it not altogether *' single men 
liriiiiHli U." Ill III! rvriits " most romurkublo like you." 
|(if«l Iq I III* t{t\\\\ ol such Uioks : they as it were draw 
pMliliti itinl ^•lMllttes o(T their |HHlestals, and make us 
lliliik of iIm'Iu u\o\v us men and brethren. 

hli liOMiH*^ lYevelyan. considering the influence 
wlilili Mrtinutity had over his education, says that *'a 
liiiy wliMnn clansieul reading he watched . . . could not 
JHi IimIIHiuoiH tti his work. The dullest of tiros would 
hit VI* iHMtit inspired by the ardour of one ... to whom 
I |i»>iM wtui Mtt it^al as Peel, and Curio as Stanley . . . 
wliM iiIimI over Homer with emotion, and over 
AtlHbipliMit*** with laughter. As he himsdf says of Lord 
qi(ifiHi«, ' Iti* lt<^«l studied ancient literature like a man/ '' 



We camot «■ mt nslmre allMwlayioran 
ham Id w«k i4> ow stenit 1iyiiMfeW)de^ 
sodiapiifiMBetlibbookfiaibeMplDlewqi^ < 
aot expect it to be «Md lor rettdiog witii a fom 
it seemaliaidljr to hftve been written lor the purp 
me is ratherlor the master. Hecaafcaditorer 
self , and make Qse of it asoecaaiM o8ansdi«raigt 
ing of any datncal aatbor ; and lie will find fait 
well repaid. In these days, when Greek as an 
tiooal subject is forever being bidden to set its I 
Older, anything that makes the boys moie inter 
it is much to be valned. Sncfa an interest can 
or never be bom of a pnrdy linguistic 
if boys are to enjoy it they must have interest 
matter of their boidcs, rather than the way in wh 
matter is expressed* A boy who has some oonoe 
the Athenian at home may possibly find an 
even in knowing how many parasangs Xc 
advanced per diem ; and if he has learnt enoughl 
him in his mind's eye see Socrates ¥^alking about 
questioning and expounding, bewildering the de' 
unspeakably boring the less gifted, he may 
chance of looking on the Apology as something 
than " so many lines a lesson " of mere grind, 
nowadays seem partly to recognise this : it is 
in the right direction when even cheap edit 
Euripides begin to be adorned with illustratio 
vase-paintings. And because this book give 
help in the same direction, because it is likel} 
to that knowledge of Greek which cannot be es 
by marks and yet makes all the difference whei 
buestion of " studying it like a man " — for this i 
has seemed worthy of a somewhat lengthy notice. 



On Corporal Punishment 
Schools 

By H.I 

Since Solomon uttered his famous dictum on ro 
philosophers innumerable have attempted to j 
disprove the wisdom of his conclusion. 

The Spartans, with their whole-hearted I 
discipline, applied it early to the tender frames 
youth. As Bacon observed : " The lads of S[ 
ancient time, were wont to be scourged upon t 
of Diana, without so much as quecking (flinchini 

On the contrary, Plato in his Republic — Spen 
lation — declares his opinion as follows : " Ev« 
then relating to arithmetic and geometry, and 
previous instruction which they should be taugt 
they learn the art of reasoning, ou^t to be se 
them whilst they are childr^, and that me 
teaching observed which shall make them leam 
compulsion. ... A free spirit ought to kam i 
of learning with slavery ; for tl^ toils of ^ 
when undergone throogfa cempvlsiMi, render tl 
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but no piece of compelled learning is 

'. soul. Do not then, excellent friend. 

K'in their learning ; but train them tip 

selves, that you may be better able to 

kt every one's genius naturally tends." 

ntrary view is expressed by Dr. Johnson 

1 inquiry as to how he gained such an 

iledee of Latin ; " My master whipt me 

pfithout that, sir, I should have done 

Biembered that the said master, whilst in 
kgging his pupils unmercifully, used to 
i this I do to save you from the gallows." 
his strong approbation of enforcing 
/ means of the rod. Johnson further said : 
rather have the rod to be the general terror 
nake them learn, than tell a child, if you do 
, you will be more esteemed than your 
Wers. The rod produces an effect which 
£. A child is afraid of being whipped, 
. and there's an end on't : whereas. 
Biulation and comparisons of superiority, 
mdation of lasting mischief ; you make 
^ters hate each other." 
xa^on the quondam schoolmaster said : 
T less flogging in our great schools than 
Jien less is learned there ; so that what 
rone end they lose at the other." 
' the revival of learning, the splendid 
JJesuits were founded, the middle course 
P Punishments were to be as light as 
B master was to shut his eyes to ofiences 
ft thought he might do so with safety. Grave 
•re to be visited with corporal punishment, 
by a ' corrector ' who was not a member of 
— "Tiere this chastisement did not have a 
; pupil was to be expelled " (Quick's 
mers). 

InUe should have been necessary in view 
t every lesson began with prayer or the 
that the pupils heard Mass every 
^f that they were urged to frequent con- 
reception of the Holy Communion, is sig- 
he high value these world-renowned teachers 
ipline. 

' t great German educationist, who 

e century following the establishment 

wis, with an ambitious scheme of teach- 

i and young without difficulty, and 

Sformify of sjwech. government, and 

d to apply his theories in a school of 

lildren under the following ideal con- 

mction drawn up by himself : " The 

I be beaten to make them learn or for 

It is compulsion and stripes that 

( against studying. Boys are often 

g leamt, but they would have leamt 

dl taught. The human understanding 

t it has pleasure in receiving what it 

' " i pleasure you destroy by your 



harshness. Where the master b skilful and judicioBs, 
the boys will take to him and to their lessons. Folly 
lurks indeed in the heart of the child and must be driven 
out with the rod ; but not by the teacher." 

The results of the experiment were disastrous — to 
Ratke, who was cast into prison for alleged imposture, 
Comenius, the philosopher-schoolmaster and disciple of 
Bacon, held that pupils should be punished for moral 
offences only, agreeing with Ratke that if children 
were backward in receiving instruction, the fault lay 
with the teacher. 

Pestalozzi had decided views on corporal punish- 
ment : ■■ The pedagogical principle which says 
that we must win the hearts and minds of our 
children by words alone without having recourse 
to corporal punishment is certainly good ; but 
with cliildren of such widely different ages as mine, 
children for the most part beggars, and all full of deeply 
rooted faults, a certain amount of corporal punishment 
was inevitable . . . punishments inflicted by parents 
rarely make a bad impression. But it is quite different 
with schoolmasters and teachers who are not with 
their children night and day, and have none of those 
relations with them which result from Ufe in common." 

Coming to the greatest modern English schoolmaster, 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby, few having read Tom Brown's 
Schooldays can fail to appreciate the commanding love 
which the master inspired in his boys, though his severity 
when dealing with wrongdoers was undoubted. And. 
in fine, may it not be laid down as a natural law that 
continuous offences against the moral code— assuming 
that the perpetrator be of normal intellectual capacity 
— must be visited by some degree of physical chastise- 
ment if recurrence of the offence is to be prevented ? 
The pain element for young children is one of the most 
important natural educational factors— the act of 
walking, differentiation between pleasure and discom- 
fort, and nearly all the early experiences of childhood 
are acquired unconsciously by means of numerous 
impressions of pain which incorrect methods of acquire- 
ment result in. 

A child deficient in the moral sense is usually quite 
unaffected by any reasoned discourse as to the enormity 
of his offence ; but the association of physical discomfort 
immediately consequent upon the committal of the act 
would seem an effective and natural method of correcting 
moral aberration. 

The possibihty of abolishing corporal punishment 
altogether from our schools appears to depend upon the 
fulfilment of five main conitions : (i) Improvement 
in the moral and physical environment of the mass o( 
the people ; (2) diminution in the number of pupils 
taught in school classes ; (3) the more careful selection 
of teachers ivith a wider and more systematic direction 
of their training ; (4) greater freedom for the teacher 
from official and other external interference with his 
work; (5) the cultivation of closer associations between 
parents, teachers and pupils. 

Which all seems to imply that the pisgah of the ardent 
educationist is still far to seek. 
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Review 

Lord Acton's Lectures 

To be brought into real and close contact with a mind 
like Lord Acton's is to go a very long way towards 
obtaining a liberal education. No writer probably, 
of the last twenty years or even more, possessed such 
an encyclopaedic knowledge of history, and at the same 
time the extraordinary power of dealing with a 
vast mass of materials in such a manner that scholar 
and student alike can derive the greatest possible 
benefit from the work — alas, too slight — that he left 
behind. Lord Acton astounds the reader, but does not 
confuse him. He possessed a very rare type of mind : 
the mind that can absorb and digest luilimited stores of 
learning, the mind of the philosopher that can balance 
and weigh, and sift, that seeks ever to get at the truth, 
no matter along what strange paths the search for truth 
may lead him, combined with that of the practical 
teacher who is conscious that he must adjust his intel- 
lectual outlook to the capacity of his audience. Thus 
these Lectures on Modern History* delivered by Lord 
Acton as Regius Professor of Modem History at Cam- 
bridge are in many respects models of what the academic 
lecture should be, and a worthy memorial of perhaps 
the best equipped and most enlightened of modem 
historians. The only man who in any way resembles 
Lord Acton in his abundance of knowledge was the late 
Professor York Powell, whose views on history offer an 
interesting comparison with those of the Cambridge 
professor. To Lord Acton history and ethics were 
inextricably mingled ; he quotes Froude's dictum that 
history teaches that right and wrong are real distinc- 
tions, while " under the name of history," he says in the 
last paragraph of his illuminating essay on The Study 
of History, are included " the articles of his (a man's) 
philosophic, his religious and his political creed." In the 
same essay he describes history as " a most powerful 
ingredient in the formation of character and the training 
of talent, and our historical judgments have as much 
to do with hopes of heaven as public or private conduct." 
A hard saying, when one remembers the diametrically 
opposite views held by equally competent historians. 

Professor York Powell, on the contrary, is for ever 
asserting that history has nothing whatever to do 
with ethics. " I look upon history," he says, " as a 
branch of science dealing with men under political and 
social and economic conditions, and my conception of 
history makes it a necessary complement of biology 
and anthropology. And thus " the historian should 
concern hiniself with his doctunents and facts precisely 
as his fellow students, chemists, physicists or biologists 
do with the objects in their laboratories." Yet Lord 
Acton was not so far apart from the Oxford professor 
as these quotations would seem to imply, for the editor 

* Lectures on Modem History, By the late Right Hon. John 
Edward Emerich First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., etc. 
(Macmillan and Co. sdx + 342 pp. los. nett) 



who could tell his contributors to the Cambridge Modem 
History that " Our scheme requires that nothing shall 
reveal the country, the religion, or the party to whidi 
the writers belong," and that " our Waterloo must be 
one that satisfies French and English, Geraians and 
Dutch alike," was possessed of a large measure of the 
true scientific spirit desired by Professor York Powell. 

Of the eighteen lectures that comprise this volume, 
perhaps the most interesting are those that deal with 
the Reformation movement in all its aspects. A period 
so complex, so full of debatable points, one in whidi 
it is almost impossible not to act the part of advocate, 
requires a master hand if it is to be presented with 
any approximation to the true facts of the case. 
Kingsley, and in our own time Father Benson, have 
shown us that sympathy and intense religious convic- 
tions are not sufficient qualifications for tiie historian, 
while Lord Acton demonstrates the value of scientific 
methods in these singularly impartial lectures on 
the struggle of reUgion to emancipate herself from the 
tyranny of kings and pontiffs. For Lord Acton, 
though a staunch CathoUc, holds no brief for those Popes 
of the Renascence period who, much as they may have 
done for art and Uterature — it was Pope Julius II. who 
made Rome "the centre of European civilisation" 
by his patronage of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Bramante 
and others — did Uttle for the cause of religion and 
moraUty. In dealing with Luther, the b^e noir of the 
ordinary CathoUc historian, and with Mary Stuart, 
to whom extraordinary tenderness has always been 
shown. Lord Acton reveals the extent of lus wide 
tolerance and his clear, ludd treatment of historical 
problems. Luther is no violent revolutionist, not indeed 
a "Protestant" in the modem sense of the word; 
he was a " profound Conservative and a reluctant 
innovator," an upholder of ecclesiastical authority. 
" When Luther raised a protest against such propositions 
{i,e., the granting of indulgences) he said no more than 
what many other people were sasdng, and less than 
some. And he had no idea that he was not speaking 
in thorough harmony with the entire Church. ... He 
was unconscious at first of the tremendous revdutioii 
he was preparing." No word of praise or blame is 
awarded to Luther, who is credited with acting accoiding 
to his belief ; we see him at Worms as " the most 
pregnant and momentous fact in our history," as the 
defender of passive obedience, the upholder of the 
royal prerogative. It is an arresting sketch of ^ 
striking personaUty — ^not picturesque and vivid as i^ 
Froude's picture of the German reformer, but stamped 
with a singular sincerity and a lucidity of expression 
that remain firmly impressed on the memory. 

It is impossible to deal adequately with this bsdnatiaS 
volume in a short review, but it is equally impossibly 
to lay it on one side without the strongest feeling <>* 
admiration and of gratitude for having spent a fff^ 
hours in the company of one of the most brcMid-mindecl' 
tolerant and learned of historians, who possesses soiP^ 
of the great virtues of a Freeman and a Fronde witb 
none of their drawbacks. 
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Wsftm. Kipling. (MacmiUan and Co. 6s.) 
eh who " don't like history " should be encouraged 
ttats book. It weaves together romance and his- 
kct into a blend which will appeal to young people 
M, and to even matured minds as well. It brings 
€il bj-gone daj-s back as real personages, walking 
I this old England of ours, and living their lives 
un before a modern audience. Insensibly a boy 
K>me inkling of the composite elements which go to 
3 the English race, and his insularity may corre- 
jly decrease. This, after all, is the best kind of 
iatic idea, and is quite compatible with a pride in 
antry. 

Short French Readers. La Revolution Fran(aisc. 
D. L. Saip-ory. {6d. nett.) 

«me of French texts is legion, and the prices of 
them are almost infinitesimal. This is one of the 
tax series, and is the second booklet dealing with 
Dry oi France. The footnotes and exercises are 
Eh ; reference is constantly made to more full 
ao as to supplement the historical annotations 
rily meagre) incorporated in so small a volume, 

I Latin Texts : ( i ) Ovid in ExiU. By L. D. Wain- 
jht, M.A. (2) Tihnlius Selections. By J. F. 
tscm, M.A. ii) Cornelius Nef>os : Lives of Mittiades, 
mitloties, Lysander. AUibiudes, iphierales. By L. 
Wainwright, M.A. (4) Ovid Selections. By G. 
a. M.A. Each 64 pages. (Arnold. 84. each. ) 
ave commented before on the principle of these 
which " vowels long by nature are marked, except 
liey are also long by position." Only one-third of 
of the Ovids and one-half of that of TibuHus are 
but the vocabularies are marked throughout. 
ors, however, go beyond this rule in some instances 
i hard to see the^reason. First, they mark diph- 
like «t, dtinde, huic, and again vowels " long by 
" as in coniecttts, adiungo, iniuste, and sometimes 
lings are inconsistent as qui, guos, equas, aquis, 
1 00 p. 1 1 of the Ovid in Exile. If exceptions are 
e wonid plead for marking vowels like eisdem, ndn- 
^erasqtu, leporUque, egyessus, praspicio. We would 
ad for the marking of Latin names and words in 
[>dactions. Mistakes occur in the following words : 
Exile: p. 13 Aenean. nigra, 15 acrius. 16 sic, 35 
S cofnu, 44 hand, Hisiri, 48 meritum, 53 Perseus, 56 
Wo. s? scofuius. 60 Tarpeius, 62 velis, 63 vires ; 
^[pal parts of vado (p. 62) are not given. Tibullus : 
ifitrtas. 9 te, 10 hob. me, 11 (lores, 12 le, 13 vos, 
\ptwis, 21 me. 36 adfiare, 40 coloris. 42 custos, debitum. 
, 44 tisi, 49 invidi, ila, 50 malo, 5a mortifer. nequi- 
t Penates, fusum. 56 princeps. 60 soHicilo, strepito, 
U, 6i Velabrvm : some words are omitted in the 
liy. e.g.. horreo (VT, 23). rostrum (VI. 54) ; the fem. 
I Is nauaUy aliqtia not aiiquae, and of eequis, ecqua 
is eiquat. Why are some compounds divided, e.g., 
and not others, abdat Cornehus NePos: p. 8 pru- 
). 10 copiis. ctauderenlur, p. 11 septuaginla. p. 12 
fimtat aeeusatvs, p. 13 persuasil (also pp, 14, 15), 
s. p. 17 mvris. p. 24 Hbertatem, p. 27 decreti, p. 31 
n, p. 32 wiiKfVW.p. 38 confligo, p. 41 demigro, p. 45 
16 iUustro. p. 49 Lysandri. p. 62 Troezma. On p, 



25 Dari'i is a misprint for Dam ; 00 p. 45 the nom. pi, of 
hemerodromus as it occurs in the text (p. io)~heinerodromoe 
— should be given ; also p. 46 the supine of ineolo and p. 54 
the supine of placet. The supine of indulgeo is indullum. 
That Atgos fiumen (p. 34) is a Greek word is only a half- 
truth. Ovid Selections: p. 12 non (ace), p. 15 huic. p. 17 
dicitur, p. 24 lace (for jac). p, 32 ausum (? for annis). p. 34 
adpiidtam. adyti, p. 38 Ceres, p. 40 eumulatus, cunartim, 
Apollo, p. 43 fallo. fasti, ferbut, fittilimorum. p. 44 gelu, genu. 
p. 45 homo, ignava, fata, p. 46 illud. inaequalis. harundo. 
p. 47 iacui, ianua. iunxi, p. 48 iustus, litui, p. 49 maior, 
mansi, mercedis. metutum (P omit), p. 50 motles, animis. 
motor, musti. p. 51 tuxi (? nexui), nosiri, obtiviscor. p. $2 
palloris,p. i4pollex,p. $$prompsi,p. sSsilui,p.$9squaiidta, 
struxi, subduxi. p. 61 testu, Tiryns, tremui, p. 62 Utixet, 
p. 63 veluli, versata, vicitta ; in the vocabulary appelto 
(IV. 15), and Sidonis (XIL 6) are omitted ; penna (IlL 28) 
means arrow ; the section on metre in this book is very 
deficient. The selections given in these books— howbeit 
the Ovid in Exile is depressing — seem well suited to the 
purpose for which they are chosen, vi;., to supply middle 
and lower forms with short texts sufficient for half a year's 
work. The binding of the Nepos came undone before it 
was once read through, 

Horatius, and other Stories adapted from Liny. By G. M, 
Edwards, M.A. pp. xvi + 80. (Pitt Press, is. 6d.) 
This is an excellent little book, following the model of 
the same author's Story of the Kings of Rome, and like it, 
consisting of interesting legends from early Raman history 
drawn from Livy, but considerably simpUfied. It should 
prove very welcome to teachers for junior forms. The 
book consists of Introduction, Text, Notes on the Text. 
General Notes on Syntax, Vocabulary and Index. The 
printing is beautifully clear, the notes wonderfully simple, 
and the stories well chosen. The syntactical notes form 
a general outline of Latin syntax based on the text, and 
the only section which we should hke improved is that on 
the subjunctive, where the uses in principal and subordinate 
sentences should be distinguished, and the latter classified. 
In the vocabnlary, quantities aie not marked on any 
definite plan. The finals of custos and nepos are not marked ; 
ji is marked but not sic. virUa but not iervitus. the gen, 
gradus but not the gen. fructus. Hodie and iungcre are mis- 
takes. Quodque should be given as well as quidque for the 
neuter of quisque. Teneo -nui -ntum by the side of 
terreo -ui -itum may lead the beginner astray. 

The Second Macedonian War. By W. J. Hcmsley, M.A., 
and J. Aston, B.A. Introduction 2 + Text 44 + 
Notes22 + Vocabulary 40. (Blackie. is.6d.] 
This volume, by a series of well-chosen extracts from 
Livy,Books XXXI.-XXXIIL, gives us a short and interest- 
ing account of the second Macedonian war, and so forms 
a desirable addition to Blackie's Illustrated Latin Scries. 
Besides abundant illustrations it contains at the very 
beginning a map which might, however, be overlooked, as 
nothing is anywhere said about it. The notes are elemen- 
tary and slight, sometimes slipshod and sometimes in- 
accurate. For example, in c. 1 the note on ausum is " after 
ausum supply me." Why "after" and not "before" ? 
But the note should state that the subject of the inf, /i»/i'g(»W 
ism* carried on from the previous sentence and that ausum 
agrees with it, while it is also snpplied as the subject of 
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perscriptufum. In c. 57 the editors ask " what words 
must be supplied with cessuros f " What indeed ? The 
subject, Romanos, is in the previous line, and boys should 
not be taught to supply esse with every future participle. 
Such notes are slipshod. The following arc inaccuracies : 
c. I, fatigari docs not mean " to go into details." but '* to 
be tired " ; c. 3, neutro feliciter does not mean " indecisive " ; 
the meaninp: is *' in neither battle having tried his forces 
with success " ; c. 4, ccssare means ** to be remiss " not 
" to cease " ; ex propinquo can't mean " from uithin," 
but " from outside but not far away " ; the subject of 
ostendit is not Philip but Attalus ; c. 12. *' tit for tat" is 
not the sense of the lit. translation, which is correct ; c. 21, 
universam means " general " as opposed to quaeque *' the 
details" ; c. 27, silcnti agmine — the termination of silenti 
shows that it is an adj. not a partic. and therefore not 
abl. abs. ; c. 35, devinctiim should be devictum ; c. 38, 
credere depends both upon vellet and auderet ; c. 42, how can 
res egcbat mora mean " matters allowed of no delay" ? — 
the meaning is just tlic opposite, " the operation required 
time " ; c. 47, rem inclinatam means " the wavering line " ; 
c. 49. perpulit means " influenced " not " compelled " ; 
c. 52, turn cum maxime means " just at that very moment " 
not " especially when " ; in c. 54 accepit is " heard " not 
" realised," and in c. 58 acciperent is consecutive not final. 
The note on the date in c. 3 only solves one difficulty by 
creating another, and the explanation given is really beside 
the point. The majority of the Greek words have wrong 
accents. The quantities in the vocabulary are not marked 
on any clear principle, e.g,^ we have par pHris (not />«if), 
pllrique (not plMque), Flamininus (not Flumlntnus), 
The notes and vocabulary clearly require revision. 

The Aeneid of Virgil, Translated by E. Fairfax Taylor, 
with Introduction and Notes by E. M. Forster, B.A. 
Two volumes, pp. 352, 36^^ (Dent. 2s. 6d. nett per 
volume. ) 

In these two volumes, forming part of the Temple Greek 
and Latin Classics, Messrs. Dent have given us Virgil's 
poem in Latin and Mr. Taylor's metrical version in Enghsh 
on opposite pages. Virgil is a perennial temptation to 
Enghsh translators, among whom Mr. Taylor will take, 
if not the highest, yet a high place. His metre is the 
Spenserian nine-hne stanza with triple rhyme ; although 
we are of opinion that Miltonic blank verse is the only 
adequate medium for a translation of Virgil, Mr. Taylor 
has given us a rendering of great skill, showing much 
restraint and maintaining a uniformly high standard. To 
quote one stanza from a favourite passage (Book VL 
1. 848) ; 

Others, no doubt, from breathing bronze shall draw 
More softness, and a living face devise 
From marble, plead their causes at the law 
More deftly, trace the motions of the skies 
With learned rod, and tell the stars that rise. 
Thou, Roman, rule, and o'er the world proclaim 
The ways of peace. Bo these thy victories. 
To spare the vanquished, and the proud to tame. 
These are imperial arts, and worthy of thy name. 

The books are tastefully got up, with portraits of Virgil 
and Augustus as frontispieces. The notes are for Enghsh 
readers, and are explanatory of difficult or important 
allusions. They contain some useful sketch maps. 




Ths Iliad of Homer. Books III. and IV. Translated. 
English Prose by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. (Bell a 
Sons. IS.) 

This volume strikes us as the best of the three — ^the otlm^ 
being Book XXIV. and Books I. and II. — ^which, up to 
present, Mr. Blakeney has published, and gives an 
version in somewhat archaic English, accompanied by fi 
notes, which are more or less suggestive. Only here ^ 
there do we quarrel with the c or rectness of his renders. 
e.g., in III. V. 62, " smiteth he in sunder the timbers," 
pritop iKTofufrfn which means " he heweth out 
timber " ; the latter half of the line can hardly nt^ 
" while each blow spurreth his zeal," but rather " it ( 
axe) increases the force of his effort " (3<^AX« d* 
ip^r^vY In V. 119 ipva is sing., and in v. 270 /Sao-iXfu*^ 
pi. In V. 311 the meaning is " he drew back the reL 
not " he fastened the reins behind." In v. 348 €pf» 
cannot be intrans. In Book IV. w. 327 and ^z% the pre 
name is Peteos, and in v. 520 Peiroos ; and in v. 340 " £ 
the rest," meaning "stay for the rest," is ambigo. 
There are omissions of words and phrases — ^most of the 
no great importance, but all worth inserting — ^in Boole 
vv. 312. 329. 382, 388, Book IV. vv. 52, ^6, 133, 156, : 

A Junior Latin Syntax. By J. A. Stevens, B.A. pp- 
(Blackie and Son. Sd.) 

Mr. Stevens does not possess the requisite knowledge 
write a Latin syntax. He does not explain on 
principle his book is arranged, nor can we discover 
For example, sections on the ace. and inf., duration of 
motion to and measure of space come a long way before^ 
section on the accusative case. There is, further, 
page which does not need emendation. On the first 
two pluperfects, cognoverani and pepercerat, are transE 
as past indefinites ; on p. 9 the section on the ace. 
inf. opens thus : " After verbs and expressions of ' leeEx 
' saying ' and ' being certain ' an ace. and inf. are fo«.^ 
and nothing is said about verbs of thinking, knowirs. 
perceiving. Take again three consecutive examples on p - 
in the first, spero me Romam iturum esse Kalendis 
the order of the words is wrong ; the second is 
lated, Speravit ilium ahiturum fuisse — He hof>ed that he 
gone (ht. would have been gone) ; in the tldrd there is 
egregious misspeUing, misurum lot missurum. Here ^ 
more instances of Mr. Stevens' Latin : " Rhenus 
milibus passuum latior est — ^The Rhine is a mile broader 
the Rhone " ; " Puellae quae pueris obstarent ludd^^ 
— ^The girls kept playing so as to hinder the boys " ; "A 
ut hoc factum esset — He went away that this might ha*^ 
been done." We hope no boy wiU use this book. 
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In our issue for February we published an article u 
the subject of Conmiercial Education in London. Sin^ 
then our attention has been drawn to the fact that 
University College School there is, under the able 
mastership of Dr. H. J. Spenser, a regularly organise 
" commercial side." The curriculum of this developmenC^ ^ 
was devised eight years ago by London County Connc-^^^ 
experts in conjunction with the council of University Coll^^^ 
School. There are at present seventy-one boys worki 
on this commercial side, and imder their scholarship sch* 
the London County Council award annually, twen' 
scholarships for Commercial Education tenable solely 
this schooL 
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^ fitil GeOTMlry. By W. M. Baker. M.A.. and A. A. 
Bourne, M.A. viii + tz8 4- vi pages. Diagrams and 
X^iswere- Bell. i*. 6d. 

Storiti of King Arthur. Selected by R. S. Bate, xu + 
I j6 pages. Bell's English Texts for Secondary Schools, is. 

LAnib's Tales from Shakespeare. Selected by R. S. Bate. 
wi + 94 pages. Bell's English Texts for Secondary Schools. 

J* Tardiness tn Nature, and other Papers. By Mary 
Cfaristic Edited by Maud Withers, viii + 334 pages. 
FrcMibspicce. Manchester University Press. 3s. nett. 

Tlu ffirtign Debt of Englhh Literature. By T. G. Tucker, 
Litt.D. riii + 272 pages. Bell. 6s. nett. 

Reprint of Scholarship Questions. 1899-1906 inclusive. 
Xio pages. Ralph. Holland and Co. is. 6d. 

Shakespeare's Twelfth Nighi. Edited by J. H. Brittain, 
B~A. xl\Til + 137 pages. Interleaved. Ralph, Holland 
ftnd C«. 2s. 

tntfodtuJion to Plant Ecology. By the Rev. Prof. G. 
Reiuloir. M.A. x + 130 pages. Edward Stanford. 
as. lid. 

Ej-eiijM in Schools. By C. C. Caleb, M.B., &c. \iii + 
;9 + IV pages. Diagrams, M. Gulab Singh and Sons. 
Lahore, 

^xcdsior Jifodfrs. Book IH. 204 pages. Coloured 
•"•J Other Illustrations. Oliver and Boyd. is. 

''*< Teaching of Mathematics in the Elementary and 
^^i^ttnduy School. By J. W. A. Young, Ph.D. xviii + 
JSa |H^. (American Teachers' Series.) Longmans. 6s. 

^^^ftsstive Arithmetics. BookV. 80 pages. McDougall. 
*^Pet. 4i. ; Qoth, sd. Teacher's Book. is. 31*. nett. 

JMKtOT Scholarship Test Questions in Arithmetic. 32 
P*«*S3 McDougall. 2d. nett. 

. *Mt Grammar of Correct Expression. By J. S. Chippen- 
'***e- Books I. and II. 2d. nett each. Simpfcin, Marshall 
*nd Co, 

Syntmatic Practical Organic Chemistry. By G. M. 
-_,**"aan. B.Sc. viii + 98 pages. Diagrams. University 
* atOTiil Press. IS. 6d. 

T*, Bible Reader. Part I. By E. Nixon and H, R, 
*^J. vi + 122 pages. Allman. is. nett. 
^^ First Year's Course in Geometry and Physics. By E. 
^**«ig.B.Sc. viii + loipages, Diagrams Bell. is.6ii. 
_, Cotttjuia Latina. Adapted from Erasmus. By G. M. 
^^'^^atfc. M.A. xsdv + i36pages. Frontispiece, is. 6d. 
^*^M' Own Islands. .\n Elementary Study in Geography, 
^y H. ]. Mackinder, M.A. xvi + 298 pages. I3zlllustra- 
**«!». G. Philip and Son, Ltd. 2S. 6d. 
rj'*' Commoner Wild Birds of Great Britain. By D. I, 
^'**=«, M.B. 6j pages. Gumcy and Jackson, is. nett. 

•^•tAnlhotogy of English Verse. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A., 
!?■■ S, E, Co^n, B.A. xxiv + 264 pages. University 
^"tonal Press. 21. 

. '"*' SiAslance of Faith allied with Science. By Sir OUver 
'^^ee.P.R.S, xii + 136 pages. Methuen. 2s. nett. 
.^^lOiont from Boom's Essays. (Second Series.) Edited 
"^^^^ 0. Plait. XX + 100 pages. MacmtUan. is. 
^^lilreductioMlo Practical Geography. Section I.. Maps, 



Section II., The Globe. Section III., Climate. By A. 
T. Simmons, B.Sc, and H, Richardson, M.A. Diagrams. 
Macmilian. is. each. 

Houi to Study Geology. By E. Evans, viii + 272 pages. 
Diagrams and Illustrations. Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Practical Botany. By E. H. Davies, 
B.Sc. 128 pages. Dent. as. 

French Idiomatic Expressions {Gallicistnes et Proverbes). 
By F. Thfemoin. viii + 152 pages. Hachette. 2j. 6d. 
nett. 

German Science Reader. Part I- Compiled by C. R. 
Dow, M.Sc. viii + 85 pages. Dent. 

Geography of the British Colonies and India. IllostrationB 
and Maps. 80 pages. McDougall. Paper. 4ii.: Cloth, 5d. 
Outlines of European History. By A. J. Grant. M.A. 
xvi 4- 368 pages. Illustrations. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

Handbook of Latin Composition. By H. Browne, S.J. 
viii 4- 252 pages. Second Edition. Longmans. 3s. 64. 
nett. 

Handbook of Greek Composition. By H. Browne, S.J. 
xix + 210 pages. Seventh edition enlarged. Longmans. 
3s. 6d. nett. 
The New Hudson Shakespeare. Ginn. 2S. each vol. 

As You Like It. Edited by H. N. Hudson, LL.D.. 
E. C. Black, LL.D., and A. J. George. Litt.D. 

The Merchant of Venice. Edited by H. N, Hudson, 
LL.D.. E. C, Black. LL.D., and A, J. George, Litt.D. 
The Seven Sages of Rome. Edited by K. Campbell, 
cxiv + 218 pages. Ginn. los. 6d. 

Elementary Geometry. By C. Hawkins. M.A. viii + 306 
pages. Diagrams and Answers. Blackie. 3s. 6d. 

Josephus. Being the " Autobiography " and Selections 
from the " Jewish War." Edited by S. E. Winbolt. M.A. 
xxiv + 248 pages. Blackie. is. 6d. • 

A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By A. Bernthsen, 
Ph.D. Edited and Revised to date by J. J. Sudborough, 
Ph.D., &c. xvi + 658 pages. Blackie. 7s. 6d. 

Handy Volume Atlas of the World. By A. G. Raven- 
stein, F.R.G.S. Seventh edition, revised to date. Philip 
and Son, Ltd. 3s. 6d. 

Blackie's Latin Texts. 6d. nett each. 

Casar-s Gallic War. Books IL. III. and IV. Edited 
by W. H. D. Rouse. Litt.D, 

VirgiL Georgicon. I. and II, Edited by S. E. 
Winbolt, M.A. 

Selections from Tibullus and Others. Edited by 
J, P. Postgate, Litt.D. 
Blackie's EngUsh School Texts. Edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse. Litt.D. 6d. each. 

Prescott's Monteeuma — Macaulay's Essay on Clivt — 
Macaulay's Essay on Warren Hastings — Julian the 
^^osfal*. translated by P. Holland. 
The Principles of Horticulture. By W. M. Webb, F.L.S. 
136 pages. Illustrations. Blackie. as. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. Book IV, Edited by A. E. 
Roberts, M.A. 84 pages. Blackie. is. 

Racine's Athaiie. Edited by G. H. Clarke, M.A. xxii 
+ 106 pages. Blackie's Little French Classics, lod. 

History of England. Vol. I. to 1S09. By W. J. Perry, 
M.A. xvi -(- 362 pages. Relfe. 3s. 
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PITMAN'S EXTRA ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
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Ifow being issued in twelve nionlhly parts at 3s. net 

Edited by ROGER INGPEN. 400 Illustrations. 12 Photogravures. 
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phoiogiavun plales and some 403 porinits, autogranlia. 

should illuslrale Johnson's period and bring brtorc the reader's eye It; 

Gaitfle. " 'rtiete bos never befoie beeo an edition of Boswell so pleniiiuu)' iiiiuin 

form than bttt."—Sfhtrr. ■■Easily in from of every other illuslraled edilioo 1 

pubilslier and aulhor on the eii^ellent idea of i)1uslmling ihe grealesl of biogruphie! 
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By J. WILSON HARPER, D.D. 

n a juaicioui and cnlighlered spiril W Ihe study of social problems. ... He r»«itwt - 

— imsupon ilofIheliyescienee»of psyohol(^y. elbics, economies, polflinl lilKory aad raliition. MMl < 

uevd of adapting cducaiional melhods and cunicula to an ideal of Social service. "— TMi Timtu 



EDUCATION AND SOCIAL LIFE. 

"Dr Hafper lias addressed 
liberal spiiil t 



PUNCTUATION AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION. 

By A. E. LOVELL. M.A. 

" An iDsiruclive and 11 ihe same Ume amusmg link book. . . . Tb 
wiih » firm grasp of principlei and no eiccss of rigidiiy in Ibeir appiical 



Its Theory and Practice. 

auihor wisely recogmse* the pertonal eqiiaiion while Liyiag Atrmtt ■ 
d from cover to oovaS'—Ediuiiien. " ITlf ally »nd allraMintr 
in." — Glaigetr Nnes. 
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MIDDLESBROUGH AND NORTH RIDING 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

MIDDLESBROUGH PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 

Wanted for the above Centre a Senior Assistant Mistress who must 
Ke « Graduate of ■ British UnWersily, and have had ejiperience in 
teaching Senior Girls. 

The lady appointed will be held responaible for the discipline and 
sBperviiion of the Girl Pupil Teachers, and, besides being atle 10 leach 
the ordinary font subjects, should be specially qualified in Mathematics 
•nd French. 

The salary will be /140 per annum, and there will be an oppor- 
lunity for some work in Elemenlaiy Teachtr's Certificate Qasses, fur 
whicli additional pafmenl will be made. Applicants shottld iiaic fully 
their age, experience, and various qualificstions, Applicalioni giving 
lluee references, and accompanied % copiesof three recent testimonials 
ihould be addressed without delay to the Secretary, Education Office, 
MiddlesbroDgb. 

T. S. CALVERT \ ,„,„, c„„,„,V, 
J. C. WKIGLEY / >"""■>"""""■'■ 
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CAMSKkWKU, Giton. &B. 
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ilrtss a/ Miited-MiMs Ciuu-urmi^ 
Olher TeaclHn and LcctttrrTs. 



Provides a piai:tical coune of professlooal iiHining tot T*ft 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opporl unity lor lI.im leact-iar I 
DATCHELOR (43opiipft(>a»doirr--- ' ' 



FREESTUDENTSHIPaa 
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National Ftoebel l.l 
A PRSPARATORY DIVISION prrparinK for Lwid. R.A.<mO 
Higher Local UbiiDUi!. 
Fees ; ^15 to ^10 a year fw nan-realdenrl. 
A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. T^rmi oioiltnMc. 
SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING ke TeMfaen gf f 
Clats Sicgine. 

Foil Svo. stroaglrbouKil. priea Tt. , 

■'.GRADUS AD PARNASSUH," with the Khr^ 
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SCHOOL ADVERTISER 



8vo. as. 6d. each Part. Pan I., 
low of Cbiiil's College : Classical 
Oxford aod Csmbiidge ticbools 



ci:.ASSics 

.ass roK PRACTICE rtr thanslation at sight, c.qwi 

19); PmX U.. Greek. Selected and Arranged hy Jaue^ S. RciD, LL.M., lale F> 

lOTtT at Christ's and Pembroke Colleges, Cambridge ; (onnerly Secretary to tbi 

mtaMion Board. Siiih Ediiion. 

tctecttons of passages from Classical atilbors are made with the view of encouraging teachers lo make iranslilior 

' regnlai school work in Classics. Where this has been done, the educational results have been eiceUenl. The i 
IMive of the Greek and Latin literatures froin the earliest times, and the passages have been arranged with 
la this my (be iiudcm wiU obtain an experience in itanslalion as diversified as possible. 

pirrasAN's book:-ke3e:pzng seriess 

I Primer of Book-keeping. Ihorougi.iy Pitmaa'B Book-keeping Test Cards, 

W IbE undent for the iiudr of more elaborate treatises. IiutilRUEDIATE. and Advanced. With 

vSvo.quaitercloih, 144 pp.. >i- 

iptng Simplified. A teit-booh covering ail businefs 

, iwiilBandatrording a Ihoroughprepaiaiion for certificate 

nlprr-ftssioealexainlnaliont. In crown Svo, cloth. 340 pp..3s,6d. 
nr/n A dvaaoBii Book-keeping, in crown Svo, cloth. 



mplete Book-keeping. A thorouebly ci 

>'it-boDk. dealing uiih all departments of 
I embracing ptaclicnlly every kind of accoi 
s» lacsimiles of Company Forms, &c. In ctt 



Per set, 
Fitman'B Buslneas Book-keeping Transaction b. 

No. I, IS. Including ja forms for Invoices, Cheques, Ac, 
and e blank Exercise Hooks enclosed in envelope. 
Ideal Manuscript Books for Book-keeping. Specially 
designed for use with the "'Primer of Book-keeping." 



Pel 



t,8d. 



How to Teach Book-keeping. By H. W. Pohritt atid 
W.NlCKLlN. A5.A.A. IncrownBvo.cloth, 200 pp.. net as. 6d. 

How to Become a Qualified Accountant. By R. A. 



pirrniAiT*s shiort^and tsxt-bookb 



kOgTAPbie Teacber, 

1«6d : p«t(r=c.6id, 

Jhand PriniBr, For Element 

^ CWiset. In three books. Each 6d. : 

^OTthatid ICanUBL Contains msl. 

diOK Si; le. Price Is, 6d. ; cloth, as. 



D.iy and Evening 
St free. A^d. 
tion in the Cotrespon- 



Shorthand Reporter. An adaptai 



SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., i Amen Corner, London, E.C.; Bath and New York. 



Iducational and Scientific Book! 



NEW AND SECOND-HAND 



The Lapg^est Stock in London of 

IHAND school, classical, elementary & ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOK 
Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books 

BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS 

JNQUIRIES AS TO PRICES OF BOOKS ANSWEREDj 
Keys and Translations. Books Bought 

J. POOLE & CO. 

(^Established I8S4) 

I CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 

(Late of 39 Holywell Street, Strand) 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1908 



REIiiaiOUB KVOWIiEDGE 

The Gk>Bpel aooording to St. I«uke. Greek Text With Intro- 
duction and Noies. By Rev. J. Bond, M.A. as. 6d. 

[Junior anJ Senior, 

An Introduotion to the Creeds. By Rev. G. F. Maclear. D.D- 

3*. 6d. iSenior. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Grrek Text. With Notes. By T. E. 
Pack, M.A. 3s. 6a. [Junior and Senior. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes. 
By T. E. Faub, M.A., and Rev. A. S. Walpolk, M.A. as. 6d. 

[Junior and Senior. 

LATIN 

Cnsar— The Qallio War. Edited by Re?. John Bond, M.A. and 
Rev. A. 8. Wali>olk, M.A. 4s. 6d. [Senior. 

Qallio War. Book I. Wirh Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 

A. S. Walpole, M.A. is.6d. [Junior and Senior, 

Gallic War. Books II. and TIL With Notes and VocabuLvy 

By Rev. W. G. Rutiikkfukd. LLD. is. 6d. [Senior, 

Virfldl— .Shieid. Book L With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
H. M. Stei'HKNSoN, M.A. is. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 

.Shieid. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 

Pagk, M.A. IS. 6d. [Senior. 

Iiivy. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. Alford. 
IS. 6d. [Senior. 

Book XXI. By W. W. Capes. M.A.. and J. E. Milhl-ish, M.A. 

IS. 6d. [Senior. 

Books XXL and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Capes. M.A. 

45- 6d. [Senior. 

JSoraoe— Odes. Book I. and IL With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. Page. M.A. (Elementary Classics.) is. 6d. each. (Classical 
Series. ) as. each. [Senior. 

QBEEK 

Xenophon— Anabasis. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. S. Walpole. M.A. is. 6d. With Exercises. By E. A. 
WelI-s, M.A. IS. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 

Anabasis. Book H. With Note; and Vocabulary. By Rev. 

A. S. Walpolk, M.A. is. 6d. [Senior. 

Soripides— Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. 
Bayfield. M.A. is. 6d. [Senior. 

- A loestls. Edited by W. L. Eakle, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. [Senior. 
Thuoydides. Book IV. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A 3s. 6d. 

[Senior' 

ENQLIBH 

Lamb—Tales from Shakespeare. With Introduction and Notes. 
By C. D. Punch ard, B.A. (Contains The Tempest, As You Like It, 
Tne Merchant of Venice. King Lear, Twelfth Night. Hamlet.) is.6d. 

[Preliminary. 

Poems of England. With Introduction and Notes. By H. B- 
George, M.A., and A. Si dg wick, M.A as. 6d. 

[Preliminary and Juniitr. 



VNQIASK—{cdmHmmeJ) 
Defoe— Bobinson Croaoe. Edited by H. Kingslbt. as.6d. 

iPnHmiuirf, 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited by J. W. Clake. M.A ai 61 

net. iPnlimiwj, 

Lonfffellow—Hiawatha. With Inuodnccioo and Notes. BflLR 
Cotter ILL. M.A. is. 6d. IPnHmiurji 

Shakespeare— Biohard IL With Introduction and Notes. BfIL ' 
Deighton. With an Appendix, is. 9d. i/uuwmi Simm 

Julias Cnsar. With Introdnction and Notes. ByfCDucnot 

IS. 9d. UfMior MMi Smm. 

The Merohant of Venice. With Introduction and Nais. 

By K. Deighton. is. 9d. U*'''^' 

Boott— Old Mortality. With Introduction and Notes. 8L6i 

Ummm' MMi Sake,- 

Marmion. With Introduction and Notes. By M. Macwijiw. 

B.A 3s. \/mHwr atU Smm^ 

Marmion, &0. Edited by F. T. Palgrave. is. 

UunwratidSam, 

Tennyson —Poetioal Works. Globe Edition, 3s. 6d. (TfaiivdBiM 
contains The Marriage of Geraint, Oeraint and Said, The CoaiB|cC 
Arthur. The Passing of Arthur.] Ifuniar ami Sam, 

School Edition of Tennyson's Works. PartlH 9i6i 

(This volume contains The Marriage of Geraint, Genunt and Edi 
The Coming of Arthur. The Passing of Arthur.) \Jumtir and Sowr 

Idylls of the Kin|C. as. net. (This ▼olune contaiM Tk 

Marriage of Geraint, Geraint and Enid, The Coming of Artbar. The 
Passin 1; of Arthur. ) [Junior and Sou^m 

Geraint and Enid, and The Marriage of Gertiit 

With Introduction a:td Notes. By G. C. Macaulat. M.A. ai 61 

l/uHtor ami Sciar. 

The Coming of Arthur and The Passing of ArtluiA- 

With Introduction and Notes. By F. J. RowE, M.A. as. 6d. 

{Junior and Smur, 

Kingsley— Westward Ho! Illustrated. 3s. 6d.. as. 6d.. sl sd, 
IS., sewed 6d. Abridged Edition for Schools. Illustrated. zs.6d. 

[/Mifr. 

Milton— Comus. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Bell. UX 
IS. 3d. iSeMitf* 

!«' Allegro, n Penseroso, Arcades, layoidas. Sonnet^ 

Ace. By W. Bell. M.A. is. 9d. C^^*^* 

Baoon—Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By F. 0. SelbTi 
M.A. 3s. iSeniif^ 

Wordsworth— Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edited bf 
M. Arnold, as. 6d. net. [Senitr, 

Helps to the Study of Arnold's Wordswortit By 

K Wilson, BA. is. net. 

Maoaulay— Essay on Addison. With Introduction and Noiai 
By R. F. Winch, M.A. as. 6d. iRniflisk Classics Serios^ Smtr, 

Essay on Addison. Edited by R. F. Winck, MA. zi. 

[English Literature for Secondary Schools Seria. Smiif» 
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Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London : Published by the Statioitsxs' CniiPAif r, SUtionen* HalJ, Ludirate Hill. 



Undertakes every description of Letterpress Printing, 
and makes a Speciaiity of 

Prospectuses (with or without Illustrations), 

Reports, Exam. Papers, Testimonials, Ac. &c., 
most carefully printed, and strictest ooofidenoe obetrved. 
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DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS, 

Cam BKK WELL Grove. S.B. 

/Vyff^f>a/— Miss RiGG. 

Mistress of Method— Min Carpenter. 

Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a practical course of professional training for Teacben is 

Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for cfiss teadiing in ttas 

DATCHELOR (450 pupfls) and other sdiools. 
STUDENTS PREPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE T CACHERS 

CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA 
FREE STUDENTSHIPawarded annually to a University Graduate. Ate 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Eznminatioas of Ifai 

National Froebel Union. Also 
A^PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Lond. B.A or CRmfaridfl 

Higher Local Honours. 
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SAcomforUbleHALLof RE^^IDENCE. Terms roodentet. Aho 
SPECIAL COURSES OF TRAINING for Teachers of Ffaao aw 

Class Singing. 
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^ffie necessary adjuncts to an education 
QWadays is a reference library, but it is one 
i have it and another to put it to adequate 
lie Warwickshire County Council seems 
e solved the problem, and the enterprise 
brings expensive books into the hands of 
bo under ordinary circumstances would not 
to purchase them is altogether commendable, 
rge is made for the loan, if we except a scale of 
r a too lengthy detention and the cost of 
xetage ; damage has, of course, to be made 
Teachers in most schools can obtain such 
( as they want, with the exception of irre- 
E reference-books, on their own request 
others have to obtain a signed recommenda- 
n a responsible guarantor, and the privilege 
nthhdd even from children at school, pro- 
hat the request is reasonable. We have 
d the catalogue and can testify to its sound- 
ough we should have felt inclined to have 
wider selection of useful school-books, 
; relating to the science of education ; 



but no doubt (he library wil 
limits in future. 



oxp^ind to greater 



Meetings of educational bodies are always interest- 
ing, especially when they are made the occasion 
of playing to the gallery in the confident expectation 
of press criticism and the ultimate hope of calling 
public attention to real or supposed grievances. 
The recent assembly of the democratic N.U.T. in 
Oxford, our most conservative of teaching centres, 
is no exception to the rule. Not even the blandish- 
ments of the authorities (and they were many) 
could divert the president from a display of rhetorical 
fireworks in connection with the supposed anti- 
democratic tendencies at work in the offices of the 
Board of Education. Taken literally, this accusa- 
tion could be disproved in a dozen waj s ; but as 
an indication of the existence of the feeling of 
social inferiority which aggravates the lot of ele- 
mentary teachers, it is worth spending a few moments 
with. When we read of the N.U.T., an association 
of teachers be it noted, objecting that the Board 
deliberately fends off from the secondary school 
the majority of the children of the working classes, 
can we be quite sure that this is not, in other words, 
the repetition of the ever-recurring complaint that 
elementary teachers are almost entirely excluded 
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from a career in the secondary schools ? Our 
reason for hinting at this is that our reading of 
the deniinciation seems nearer to the facts ; but we 
may be wrong. Though we confess to every pos- 
sible sympathy with the elementary teacher, we 
are convinced of the truth of these three funda- 
mental propositions : first, that a degree is no 
measure of teaching capacity, second, that even 
under our present defective conditions the best of 
our elementary scholars can climb to the top of the 
ladder ; and third, that an education which stops 
at the age of fourteen differs essentially from 
one which carries a pupil up to man's estate. If 
any or all of these theses is granted, the perspective 
in which the claims of elementary teachers are to 
be viewed is bound to be changed. 

The acknowledged failure of the Consultative 
Committee of the Board of Education to establish 
a register of teachers attaches special interest to 
legislation passed by the Parliaments of Victoria 
and Tasmania requiring the registration, not only 
of teachers, but also of schools. Beyond the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony, which under Mr. 
Sargant's direction passed ordinances in 1903 to 
form teachers' registers, no other Colony of the 
British Empire appears to have displayed legislative 
activity in that division except the two Australian 
States. The year 1905 was marked in Victoria 
by legislation of exceptional importance in reference 
to education. The compulsory age of school attend- 
ance was raised from thirteen to fourteen years, 
and the law strengthened to secure its better en- 
forcement. Another Act effected important changes 
in the system of classification of teachers under the 
direction of a Board of Classifiers. The Registration 
of Teachers and Schools Act, upon which the Tas- 
mania Act is modelled, established a Registration 
Board consisting of representatives of the Education 
Department, schools other than State schools, the 
University of Melbourne and State-aided technical 
schools. A teacher having been engaged in teaching 
for not less than three months in a bona fide manner 
would claim to be placed upon the register " with- 
out further or other proof as to his qualification." 
The Chairman of the Board may order an inquiry 
to be held upon any matter arising in the administra- 
tion of the Act, and the Tasmanian teacher may 
appeal from any decision to a judge of the Supreme 
Court. The schools are classified as sub-primary 
schools, primary schools, or secondary schools, or 
public schools^ and the Act directs the Board to 



make the necessary r^ulations for defini 
differences between them — the training a 
amination of teachers and all other matl 
the effectual working of the Act. 

The visit of the Colonial Premiers has b 
signal for much stir in the educational woi 
the meeting called by the Lord Mayor at the 1 
House is probably the most important evid 
it that has so far made itself apparent. ] 
the speeches dwelt upon the necessity of gi 
the young people in our schools a knowledg< 
vastness and resources of our empire, an 
Milner especially dwelt upon the advam 
having a good supply of maps. No one will q 
the sense of this suggestion, so far as it goc 
we are not at all convinced that we may not 
much " empire " about our teaching. Maps 
contain much that is important about a 1 
life ; and it usually happens that size of t 
is by no means commensurate with politica 
Again, it is not altogether wise to paint 
glowing colours the possibilities of our 
possessions. The number of would-be coloni 
are " returned empty " is an eloquent testin 
the truth that it is vain to regard our posi 
abroad as a convenient dumping-ground for 01 
products. Calum non animum mutant qui tra 
currunt : and it would be a blessing if it c 
proclaimed once a term in our schools tl 
people have even less chance of success in the ( 
than they have at home. It is true that 
who talk glibly of their son farming in 
may be keeping to themselves the knowled 
he is working as a labourer in spite of his 
school education, and so long as their nei| 
are ignorant of this fact their respectabilit 
their own eyes, safe. But the boy knov 
often would like to imitate the petition o 
to return and warn his brothers at home. I 
and steadiness will get on anywhere : to 
national flags and painting the map red 
ignore this central point is likely to pro^ 
leading. 

How to teach our teachers is a problem ( 
dimensions, considering the multiplicity 
subjects which have to be included some 
the curriculiun, and the difficulty of solvii 
always with us. In Ireland, where technical 
tion is under the control of the Board of Agrii 
special facilities are offered to teachers, in th 
of short courses which are held in the i 
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holidays. The subjects in which special instruction 
is given range from experimental science to drawn- 
thread work, and include such useful arts as draw- 
ing and woodwork, as well as domestic economy 
and building construction. If the ordinary teacher 
could be brought to realise how greatly his value 
would be enhanced by a regular course of holiday 
study, however short, he would willingly sacrifice 
an hour or two daily from his round of amusements. 
Undeniable though it is that a teacher's work takes 
mxe out of him than the man in the street imagines, 
it cannot be seriously maintained that a two months' 
holiday in the summer is the minimum that will 
suffice. The summer meetings at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have proved a great attraction to many to 
whom these seats of learning are unfamiliar ; but 
it would be a great discovery if we could find some 
other focus of temporary study for those who have 
been there, and yet do not want to learn a modem 
language by going to a centre abroad. 

It has been evident for some time that the pupil- 
teacher regulations have been causing trouble to 
secondary schoolmasters, inasmuch as the work of 
their schools has been greatly disorganised by the 
intennittent attendance of the candidates in train- 
ing, who have been hitherto obliged to divide their 
attention between teaching and learning. How- 
ever this arrangement is viewed, there must be 
'wste of energy somewhere; so the Board of 
Education has wisely allowed a new experiment 
to be tried, and practice in the art of teaching to 
^ deferred until later on in the period of instruc- 
tion. Teachers trained under the new system will 
^ known as Bursars, and cannot earn salaries as 
pupil-teachers can ; so in cases where a maintenance 
*Bowance is considered desirable by the local 
*rthority, the Board is prepared to pay half of 
that contribution, such payment not to be made 
^til the applicant has passed an examination for 
entrance to a training college. The object of these 
changes is to secure as long and continuous an 
attendance at a secondary school as is possible ; 
*^t it will not be reasonable to expect that all 
*fficulties will vanish as sonn as this point is gained. 
*]^e wiU be instances, no doubt, where students 
^ not go to a training college at all ; there may 
^ be authorities who want the probationers to 
nave practical experience of teaching before they 
P^'oceed to study the theory of it ; but no reason- 
^ person will deny that greater elasticity is more 
Skdjr to help than to hinder efficiency. 



The Teaching of History * 

By The Rev. E. J. W. Houghton, M.A. 

Headmaster of St. Edmund's School, Canterbury 

The subject of this paper is intentionally wide, and as 
such it must be treated ; but it wiU, of course, be impos- 
sible for me, in the time at my disposal, to do more than 
give a very general sketch of some of the points of 
interest to schoolmasters and schoolmistresses included 
in this subject. For the purpose of what I am going 
to say I propose to divide it into the following parts, 
though I fear that they wiU somewhat overlap : 

(i) The place of history in the school curriculum ; 
what it can, and what it cannot do. 

(2) What do we mean by the teaching of history ? 

(3) Methods of teaching history. 

(i) The Place of History in the school curriculum. — In 
an essay written ten years ago in a book called Teach- 
ing and Organisation, Mr. Somervell of Harrow used 
these words : " Some day perhaps we may see a different 
place accorded to the study of history and a larger 
extent of the field covered at school," and he goes on 
to suggest that to give history, at least in the higher 
forms, a position as important as that occupied by Latin 
and Greek, would be " an interesting experiment." It 
is true that later on in his essay he seems only to expect 
two hours a week in school for history, an allowance 
with which I, personally, agree ; but in regard to his 
original idea of using history as one of the chief methods 
of education, I think it is very important to remember 
that history neither is, nor could be, a substitute for 
classics and mathematics, or for literary and linguistic 
studies generally. I believe that history is at present, 
in the hands of many teachers (and can be made still 
more in the future), an excellent method of stirring the 
imagination and of giving various interests to boys, 
above all, encouraging them to read for themselves ; 
but I do not believe that history can take the place 
of those studies which at the present moment rightly 
hold the field. 

Before I leave the question of the time allowed to 
history, I may perhaps add that in Germany, at any 
rate a few years ago, both in the Gymnasien and the 
Realschulen, two hours a week were allotted to history 
in the middle parts of the school, and three hours to the 
more advanced forms. 

There may be forms or divisions of a school where it 
is impossible to give two hours a week for history. In 
that case I would plead rather for what I may call the 
intensive than the extensive method. That is to say, 
I think two hours a week for one term would be more use 
than one hour a week for two terms ; or again, it might 
be possible to work a sort of cycle of history and geo- 
graphy in some forms, doing history two hours a week 
for one term, and geography two hours a week the next. 

* An addren ddiYered at a meeting of the Kent Secondary 
Schoob^ Conference* 
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But though history ought not, it seems to me, to take 
the place of classics and mathematics, I do think that 
history should be taught as far as possible in such a way 
as to cultivate the reasoning powers, to develop the 
inteUigence, to quicken the capacity of attention and 
observation. And this leads me to the second branch 

of mv subject. 

(2) What do we mean by the Teaching of History?— 
History is not a mere enumeration of facts, but a study 
of the relations of facts and ideas. All subjects increase 
in educational value in proportion as they make boys 
and girls think, and it is only a constant comparison of 
facts and ideas that prevents history becoming a mere 
list of names and dates. Perhaps it is hardly necessary 
to protest now against the old ideas of what history 
meant. Certainly the last twenty or thirty years have 
seen a very great change in our ideas on this subject. 
I can well remember the time when I was at school, 
when history consisted of very little more than a mere 
string of names and dates, of kings and their wives, of 
battles and their winners, and such hke ; and in a book 
published as recently as 1898,* the writer quoted a typical 
paper which had been recently set to sixth-form boys, 
in which the first question was, ** When and with what 
results were the following battles fought ? " and there 
followed seventeen names of various ages, dates, and 
countries from Brunanbuzh to Sadowa, Question 2 
was, ** What events are connected with the following 
places ? " Question 3 was, *' What do you know 
of the following ? " Question 4 was, " Who were 
the following ? " beginning with Bede and ending with 
Cavour, and the other two questions were like 
unto the first four. Such a conception of the whole 
sum of history-teaching seems, I hope to all of us, 
to be wrong. Of course it is perfectly true that a 
boy's mind will get into utter confusion if he has not 
some background or skeleton of dates to build upon ; 
but nothing was easier imder the old system, particularly 
as used by countless governesses in the schoolrooms all 
over the country, than to attach an undue importance 
to such things as I have mentioned, and to make their 
subject in consequence dry and uninteresting, death- 
giving rather than life-giving to their pupils. If it be 
said that these questions still predominate in teachers' 
minds on account of the fact that they predominate in 
papers set for public examinations, I can only reply 
that it should be our duty to combine in exercising 
pressure upon the bodies who set these papers, to get 
a proportion of more intelligent questions set. I may 
add that I have found examining bodies quite amenable 
even to pressure from an individual. Another bad 
type of question frequently found is one such as this : 
** Give an account of the Wars of the Roses," as it 
practically means a resume of English history for nearly 
thirty years. What we surely want our pupils to get 
hold of in such a case is : the origin and effect of the 
Wars of the Roses ; the difference between strong and 
weak kings ; the influence of Queen Margaret ; the 
biography and character of Warwick ; the chief supports 

* Essays on Secondary Education, (Cookson.) 



of the Houses of York and Lancaster ; the dec 
Baronage and so on, together with perhaps t 
of one famous battle during the period, if 1 
master or mistress is interested in military mj 

If history be merely studied in order to culi 
memory, then I submit that repetition is a mon 
substitute; but if we endeavour to make histor 
more and more to clearness of reasoning, to thi 
of intelligence, and to order and arrangemei 
writing of English, then I think it will do mi 
to justify its position in the school curriculum. 

(3) How then shall we teach History ?— Wha 
be our methods ? If I may state baldly my ow 
it is that a good teacher to a great extent must b 
his own method. I think it would be a fatal de 
to history and other subjects if any hard 
methods were prescribed or suggested. A goo 
is above method. There is no subject in ^ 
persohaUty of the teacher is more important i 
of history. History, to be fruitful, must stir ai 
late. It is little good for a lifeless teacher to 
the story of Hannibal, or the last struggle of the 
Fleet in the Harbour of Syracuse. Living spe 
can give inspiration, and the teacher must 
if he is to give it. But when all this has been c 
we must also allow that suggestions in respect c 
may be useful, and most wise teachers will 
them. I therefore make some in all humility : 

(a) Taking the ages of seven to nine as the fi 
I think the child, whether at home or at scho( 
read it aloud or listen to stories from history rej 
by the teacher. Pictures and stories must be ( 
maids. Early English history is more pictures 
later history, and therefore more suitable for 
King Alfred and the cakes, King Arthxir and h 
Table, Angels not Angles, these must be our lii 
Bamett remarks that some would begin w 
policeman " (and presumably work backwar 
ancient Briton), but I hope we shall agree with 
this is beginning at the wrong end. The j 
appears to me to belong to " advanced civic 
might almost be left to the sixth-form stage 
elementary schools. I would ask you to no 
this is the nursery stage. I do not advocate st 
legends beyond that stage. 

(b) In the second or preparatory school st 
nine to twelve, we should, I think, take sim 
history as told in such books as the '* Stoi 
World " series, written by Synge and publ 
Blackwood. I base this on what seems tc 
immense importance of not letting the begin 
that English is the only history. He should ge1 
first a very simple conspectus of world histor 
Palestine, Greece and Italy, as well as the rest o 
may take an ordered place in his historical sen 
chetical methods will now be adopted, and maj 
take its place pari passu with history. At t 
perhaps one may mention suggestions that h 
made by more than one writer and teacher, 1 
and girls should be encouraged to make their < 
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books, or as the late Mr. Withers calls it, " The Line of 
Time." The date-book is a short book of a few pages, 
containing just the chief dates, names, and facts of 
history, which should be, in the opinion of the writer, 
in use throughout the school and portions assigned to 
each form. I think, in using such a book, two cautions 
should be observed : (i) That it should be recognised 
as merely a basis or skeleton for history, and (ii) that, 
if possible, the pupils should be encouraged to make it 
for themselves. The " Line of Time " is perhaps a little 
better because it must be made by the pupils themselves, 
and it has the advantage of bringing into harmony 
history ancient and modem, sacred and secular. ** The 
line of Time " will be found fully described on p. 192 
of Ticking and Organisation, edited by P. A. 
Bamett. We should also insist from this stage onwards, 
if not before, on the close relations of geography and 
history. An historical atlas will be a necessity in the 
next stage if not at once, and it should be recognised 
that political geography requires the help of history 
just as physical geography requires the help of science. 

(c) From twelve to fifteen, which is, roughly speaking, 
the third and fourth-form stage, I should go boldly 
into the ancient histories of Greece and Rome, particu- 
lariy the simpler and more stirring parts. Too much 
time is spent on exclusively English History in middle 
fcnns. Here methods of teaching will change again. 
We have reached the point where boys and girls probably 
prepare their history lessons, and I may now profitably 
mention a method of what I call history slips, which I 
have always carried out ms^self , and which I have found 
pany teachers of history use. What you want to do 
is : (1^ To ascertain whether boys or girls have learned 
their lesson ; and (ii) to tell them by lecture and explana- 
tion, by question and answer, by blackboard and notes, 
more about the subject, to solve difficulties, and empha- 
sise important points. To ascertain the first, I have 
'Kually dealt out slips of paper about 7 in. by 4 in., and 
^ked the boys to put down their answers to about six 
or seven questions which I have thought out before- 
hand as best calculated to show their acquaintance 
^th the facts of the lesson. The questions should be 
such that the answer can be given in not more than five 
or six words on the average, while the answer would often 
^ merely a date or name. Mr. Somervell of Harrow 
^opts a similar plan, but I disagree with him on the 
^l^estion of correcting them in school.* This done, the 
teacher is free to develop his lesson. The method can 
^ applied with variations to most forms, but it is 
essentially useful in the middle of the school. It is too 
at this third stage that biography should be especially 
prominent. I think girls as a rule take more kindly to 
'^^ography than to any other part of history, as they are 
Pe^arly liable to heroes and hero-worship ; but even 
^y^ are more interested at this stage in the personal 
^^ of history. 

(ij From fifteen to seventeen, we are more or less in 
^ fifth-form stage, and we may now begin the study 

* I thinlr all such answers should be corrected by the master 
^ Qistrat oat ol school and given back at the next lesson. 



of the causation of events, while the true science of 
history will begin to unfold itself. We shall rely less 
on the external and picturesque side, and the personality 
of great men, and probe deeper into motives and reasons. 
We shall emphasise the connections with English litera- 
ture, and endeavour to read Shakespeare's historical 
plays side by side with the study of the reign represented. 
We shall read Westward Ho ! with the age of Elizabeth, 
and Old Mortality with the heyday of Puritanism. We 
may also begin to exact from time to time essays on 
points of history. The use of note-books may, I think, 
begin in the previous stage though not before, but it 
will now become much more important. At the same 
time I would venture to add a warning that some pupils, 
girls especially, take too many notes and rule too many 
lines. At this point it will be convenient to notice 
briefly what is called the method of source-books — ^a 
method more in vogue in America than in England. 
Here I fear all my information is second-hand, as I 
have never used them myself. I have endeavoured to 
digest all that Professor Bourne says on the subject in 
History and Civics, and also leaflet No. I of the English 
Historical Association on the subject. I understand 
that by this method, documents, as for instance. Magna 
Carta, and other sources, memoirs, letters, auto- 
biographies, &c., are selected and given to the student 
in order to cultivate his historical sense. I notice the 
following points : 

(1) That even American experts do not wholly 
approve. They say : " The aim of historical study 
in the secondary school, is the training of the pupil not 
so much in the art of historical investigation as in the 
art of thinking historically." 

(2) That the method can only be useful when pupils 
are far enough advanced to understand them, for which 
special information is necessary, and this stage hardly 
ever occurs at school. 

(3) The pupil cannot have enough documents before 
him really to investigate, but can only do this when all 
the documents are before him, and this is impossible. 
He should compare, but he cannot. 

(4) English source-books appeal mainly to the 
mediaeval period where the documents are more suitable, 
but American source-books, being concerned largely with 
American history, are much later. 

I venture to submit as my conclusion on this matter 
that source-books are not as a rule suitable for school 
use, but that they may be useful aids to the teacher. 
Of course we classical teachers must remember that Livy 
and Thucydides are in a real sense source-books. 

With our last or sixth-form stage, where University 
scholarships in history are the goal in view, I obviously 
have not time to deal adequately. By this time history 
will have widened. If it does not actually connote 
poUtical science, and some political economy, at any rate 
these things have to be studied with it. Lectures and 
essays and discussions will be the chief methods em- 
ployed. Political and constitutional history is best left 
to this stage for anything like serious study. The 
-history museum, if it has been found possible to start 
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it/containing plans and models, coins and dresses, will 
become more and more useful, and what the Americans 
call civics, such, for instance, as the origin and growth 
of parliament and law, franchise, and even the " police- 
man," will be more easily embodied as the pupil has 
reached an age when he can take some direct interest in 
the institutions of his country. I do not agree with the 
Americans in marking it off from history, as I think the 
problems connected with these things will in all pro- 
bability naturally arise out of the history which is being 
studied. 

History-teaching, in short, cannot be divided into 
watertight compartments : it must be the outcome of 
an enthusiasm for the subject in the mind of the teacher. 
And that mind must be stimulated by ready access to 
the most interesting modem books — such, for instance, 
as Gardiner and MuUinger's Introduction to English 
History (Kegan Paul, Trench, about los. 6d.), now, I 
fear, out of print, or that unconventional but inspiring 
Introductory History of England, by C. R. L. Fletcher 
(John Murray, 5s.). But, whatever books be studied, 
or whatever methods be used, I venture to repeat the 
warning, with which I began, that there is no subject 
which seems to me to depend so entirely on the living 
enthusiasm and personality of the teacher as that of 
history. 



The Endowment of Education 
and Research 

By Sydney F. Walker 

Education and research are both of the highest im- 
portance at the present time. Probably at no period 
of our history has it been of more importance that our 
young men, and our young women, going out into the 
world, should have received the highest educational 
training that it is possible to give them. Germany and 
America have both fostered educational institutions 
to such an extent that their manufactures are seriously 
threatening the long-established supremacy of this 
country ; and if we are to hope to maintain our position 
in the world, not only as a manufacturing country, but 
as a great Power, as a nation whose opinion is to be 
respected, we can hardly do too much in training the 
minds and bodies of those who will have to bear the brunt 
of the battle. It is also of great importance, in view 
of the rapid advance of science and of engineering, that 
research should be fostered, that the knocking at the 
door of Nature, and the continuous questioning of her 
for her secrets, should be fostered for the same reason. 
Industrial, and even military, supremacy is largely a 
question of good education and of advance in the know- 
ledge of science and engineering. But the methods 
employed at present for the joint endowment of educa- 
tion and research seem to be calculated to injure the 
success of both. In thiscoimtry, at the present time, 
almost the only endowment of research consists of pro- 



fessorial chairs, with comfortable salaries and M- 
equipped laboratories attached to them, for the use and 
enjoyment of eminent scientists who, while nominally 
employed in the education of the students of thdr 
colleges, are not actually expected to devote anytime 
to teaching unless they feel disposed to do so. Thar 
time is supposed to be occupied in research. 

In the first place, it may be pointed out that the sum 
which is expended upon the professor's salary and upon 
the establishment and maintenance of his laboratory 
are taken from the sum that would otherwise go to 
education. It is supposed that a University, or a odlege, 
has had a certain sum expended upon it and has a 
certain income, and that the whole of the buildings and 
apparatus represented by the capital sum, and the ^le 
of the income of the establishment, is devoted to the 
purposes of education, whereas a substantial portion of 
it is often devoted to work which, though important, 
is not directly educational, in that it does not train the 
student for his future career, while it is also open to the 
objection that the results depend absolutely upon the 
temperament of the occupant of the professorial chair. 
There is nothing to prevent any professor from doing 
absolutely nothing, either for res^uxii or education, in 
return for the salary he enjoys. In fact, in the older 
Universities it is weU understood that some of the pro- 
fessorships are really of the nature of pensions for 
eminent men, whose work is practically, finished, and 
who think that an occasional lecture is sufl&dait to 
discharge the duty which they owe to the University 
which employs them. It is amusing also to find that 
a professor or a man who has reached a certain eminctvcft 
in the scientific world is sometimes rewarded for ^ 
searches that he has made by being appointed ^^ 
principal of a new University, or the president of ' 
college. 

Ability to teach is a gift the importance of which i 
almost impossible to over-estimate. This ability 
be fostered from comparatively small beginnings, 
proper training and by continual practice. The 
ministration of schools and colleges, too, demands abik^ 
of a high order which may be fostered by training, 
ample, and so forth, and may be acquired by masters 
teachers who pass through successive positions in scho^ 
and colleges, who have constantly before them ^^ 
example of those responsible for the administration - 
schools and colleges. Training, in fact, for an admic:^ 
trative position is very similar to the training of oflBc^^^ 
of the Navy and Army. Also, just as the adiniral dire^ 
ing the manoeuvres of his fleet from the bridge of 
flagship is master of the whole situation, because he 
passed through every position from midshipman ^^ 
wards (and therefore is familiar with the diflftcul^'' 
attendant upon the carrying out of different manoeuvre 
so the headmaster or principal, having himself wor. 
up through the different grades below, is familiar 
all the cases where tact is of importance, and can th^^ 
fore feel with his subordinates, and can arrange his ^ 
ministrative orders so that those who carry them 
are in sympathy with them. 
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pft of research, which is one of very great 
I of somewhat rare occurrence, is not often 
id with the gift of teaching, while the habits of 
1 engaged in research are generally at variance 
kd likely to upset) every rule that makes for good 
tiation. Every one is familiar with tales told 
nventors and eminent men of science, of their 

of mind, and so on. There is a tale which is a 
ostration of this point, told about an eminent 
i who had received the honour of knighthood, 
not often visit his laboratory, but when he did 
tit of his presence was wittily expressed by one 
tudents in the words : " The (K}mght cometh 
>man can work." 
man of research, perhaps not always wisely, 

his research in a manner peculiar to himself. 
assessed with an idea, he will work at it hour after 
td day after day, taking food almost by accident, 
ig sleep occasionally when obliged, or between 
lents, and objecting before all things to being 
^ by anybody connected with the outer world. 
Bes important results follow, and the man of 
I is forgiven his eccentric ways. He is almost 
ped on account of his eccentricities, which are 
■cd the necessary concomitants of genius. But 
phrase the saying of the French marshal at the 
if the Alma, it may be magnilicent, but it is not 
m. The endowment of research is undoubtedly 
y. and if it be also necessary that the man of 

shall conduct his experiments in an eccentric 

by all means let him do so, but let his experi- 
ind his inquiries of Nature be conducted in a 
d in a manner where they will not interfere with 
mportant work of education. 
bject of this article is to suggest that the time 
'cd when research should be endowed separately. 
jcfa a manner that the funds available for educa- 
, not be diminished by sums abstracted for this 
It should be quite possible to endow research 
part from educational institutions. A small 
tg has been made in the National Physical 
Biy, and though apparently the work of this 
on has led to controversy, it appears that such 
Dfis could easily be set up with properly salaried 
:s and properly trained staffs, and that the 
E their investigations coidd be given to the nation 
ays for them, and incidentally to the world. 
ogement of the scheme may well be left to those 

more immediately interested in research ; one 
r that will naturally arise will be that the men 
d with institutions specially arranged for 

will be obliged to give some return for the 
laid, instead of, as now, rendering no account 
ne. Possibly the nation may be the better ofi 
a change. 

rhile a little consideration will show that while 
sters of research have grown up in laboratories 

to it, and under past-masters of research, the 
'^' ot students passing through schools and 
pt well be employed in such study, and 



therefore that what is required is that each individual 
student shall acquire the full knowledge of the principles 
and practice of what is known, and what is being done, 
in his own particular branch of the workaday world 
at the time of liis passing through it. Sir Henry Roscoe 
has stated that when he went to Germany to study under 
Bunsen, he was put immediately on research work. 
and he remarks what an advantage it was to him to 
have been initiated so early in life in sach practice. 
But it should be remembered that the Roscoes, and those 
who do similar work, must necessarily be few. We 
cannot all stand stiU and practise research. U we did, 
the nation would starve. In fact, only a very small 
section of the community can be trained for research 
work if the work of the world is to go on. Industries 
are carried on, not by research, not even by quickly 
adapting the results of research, but by the continuous 
employment of the results of research of some years 
back. It is one of the truisms of manufacturing that 
change is bad from the financial point of view. The 
success of any manufacture, and the success of the 
distributor, mean a greater comfort and more econo- 
mical hving to those to whom they minister. The more 
economically any particular article can be manufactured 
and distributed, the cheaper it becomes in the general 
market, and the smaller the amount of the labour which 
has to be given in return for it. But for economical manu- 
facturing and distributing it is essential that changes 
shall not be too frequent. Machinery of all kinds costs 
a considerable amount to work out, design, produce 
and erect, and cheap production can only be obtained 
from the machine if it is able to produce a large number 
of the objects for which it is designed. Up to a certain 
hmit, the larger the number of articles produced by a 
given machine, the cheaper is the individual article. 

Hence those who are to take their part in industrial 
life, and who are to assist in economically producing 
and distributing industrial products, need above all 
things to be thoroughly instructed in what has already 
been done, and in the processes that are in being. They 
should be well grounded in the principles upon which 
the apparatus used by them is constructed and worked, 
and. if time will allow, it is an advantage for them to 
have a peep into the future. To that extent research 
is useful. But research should only be undertaken 
(except in those cases where the student is to be occupied 
with it for the whole of his life) after everything that is 
known at the moment has been mastered and absorbed. 

It is often said that the practice of research is useful 
in training students, and there is a considerable amount 
of truth m this statement. It is true in the same sense 
that a knowledge of mathematics is useful. As every 
student of education know^. the great boon conferred 
by the study of mathematics is the splendid development 
of the reasoning faculties which it produces. In the 
same sense a certain amount of research will create a 
faculty which is of great value in after Ufe. and for this 
reason it is to be commended ; but it should only be 
after every other requirement has been satisfied. As in 
the old days when armour was worn the young squire 
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was first trained to wear his armour before he was 
trained to use the arms carried by his fellows, so the 
modem squire should be trained to use the tools which 
he must use, and to wear the armour that he must wear, 
in the modem battle of life, before he is trained to use 
the arms that he may, or may not, have an opportunity 
of employing later. 

Also just as it would have been absurd to teach the 
man-at-arms to use the arms of the knight, so it is absurd 
to train the young student who has to take his place in 
the ordinary ranks of industry to use the arms of re- 
search before he has been thoroughly grounded in the 
use of those which he will have to use to get his living. 



The Training of the Rural 
Teacher 

By J. C. Medd, M.A. 

Little is heard now of the suggestion that the training 
of the rural teacher should be differentiated from that 
of the urban teacher. The proposal was open to serious 
objection. It would be a mistake to create two distinct 
classes of teachers with a certainty that the class speci- 
fically prepared for rural needs would be regarded as 
inferior, nor does the village school require an agricultural 
or horticultural expert. It is recognised that some 
practical knowledge of elementary science is indispens- 
able for every teacher, and the subject is obligatory at 
all training colleges. If the laboratory work be wisely 
planned and supervised, the student may be brought, 
in the words of the Board of Education, into immediate 
touch with the facts of Nature, and learn to find some 
things out for himself, and to form conclusions upon the 
results of his own investigations. Thus trained in 
habits of observation and experiment the student will 
acquire the power of utilising the phenomena of Nature 
as material for class-lessons, wherever his future lot 
as a teacher may be cast. 

At the same time it is desirable that a few selected 
rural teachers in each county should obtain more 
extended agricultural or horticultural experience. A 
generation or more must elapse before every teacher 
in every school is competent to deal in even the most 
rudimentary fashion with rural subjects. The ordinary 
peripatetic teacher is not quite satisfactory. He is 
frequently unfamiliar with the organisation and routine 
of an elementary school, and his visits are not always 
regarded favourably by the regular staff. This diffi- 
culty would not arise in the case of men who had them- 
selves acted for some years as teachers. The additional 
training which is contemplated would also qualify 
them for the more technical instruction required in 
supplementary courses, continuation or higher elemen- 
tary schools. Such training is permissible under the 
Board's regulations. The third year may be taken at 
a training college or at some other institution in England 
or Wales, inspected and approved by the Board. It 



may be continuous with the original period o 
or may be taken after an interval of not more 
years, provided that during the interval the ti 
been employed as a cert^cated teacher. / 
application for the third year must be made 
than the day on which the original period < 
expires. This might create an obstacle in t 
rural teachers. Until the teacher has been 
or four years at a village school, neither he nc 
education authority could determine whether 
tional training would be of real benefit. 1 
would, however, doubtless modify this requi 
future, if it proved inconvenient in practice, 
year at an agricultural or horticultural collq 
been sanctioned. Probably none has been a; 
but there is nothing to prevent any local auth 
securing the opportimity for a few of thos< 
coming to serve in their respective areas on c 
of the training college course. The applicati< 
made provisionally and contingent upon the 
of conditions not at the time satisfied. 

In his evidence before the Departmental ( 
on Training CoUeges in 1901, Mr. A. D. Hall s 
arrangements might be made at Wye, of whj 
he was then principal, to receive a certain 1 
elementary teachers for one year's traininj 
opinion the advantage to the teachers wou 
deniable, and he sketched out an appropria 
of work. Wye has developed remarkably s 
The buildings have been largely increased, 1 
is fuU, and the fees have been raised. But the 
reason to believe that Mr. Dunstan, Mr. Hall's 
would favourably consider any proposal to 
institution in the manner suggested. Accor 
for the teachers might be found at Ashforc 
continuous instruction extending over a yeai 
of much greater value than the existing she 
for teachers, admirable though they are w 
limits. In this way the desired facilities 
provided for men. 

The Horticultural College at Swanley i: 
augurating a Natural History Course of < 
duration which is specially adapted for wome 
and has been approved by the Board of Edu< 
is designed to give students an insight into 
in natural history, based on sound laboratory i 
It will be thoroughly practical, and studer 
shown how to obtain their own material anc 
any necessary apparatus. The first two ter 
devoted to a general training in botany, zc 
geology, while the third term will deal more p 
with special subjects. The courses in botany a 
will trace the evolution of the vegetable a 
kingdoms. In botany special attention will 1 
to the carr5dng out of simple experimentf 
ph5^iology with home-made apparatus. 1 
the student will be encouraged to make it 
observations. The aim in geology will be t< 
gradual changes in the structure and confi| 
the earth's crust, with special reference to tl 
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geography and scenery of the British Isles. Some in- 
stnjctioti ft-iU be given in simple astronomy and 
meleorology. and weather observations will be taken 
throughout the course. Students will be taught how 
lo iay out and manage school gardens, combined with 
imtnjction in the methods of nature-study teaching, 
and the keeping of nature note-books and calendars. 
The above merely indicates the general character 
of the opportunities provided. It rests with the local 
inthorities whether the regulations of the Board are to 
remain a dead letter or not. We have reached a point 
in the development of rural education when some new 
drpartore is needed. There is practical unanimity as 
lo the lines upon which reform ought to proceed, but 
progress is retarded by the scarcity of suitable teachers. 
tile demand for them is universal. Whenever a 
dtioile proposal to bring the curriculum of a particular 
tillage school into closer correspondence with the 
fitcumstances of the children is made, the answer 
ilmosl invariably is that its realisation depends upon 
the production of a different ty|>e of teacher. That 
ifEculty can now be surmounted, but there is a further 
ttficalty which local authorities must face. It is unlikely 
flwt a teacher will sacrifice the salary, which he might 
olierwise be earning, through attendance at some 
institution for a third year's training, unless he is to 
ifetive an appreciable advantage from it. Local autho- 
fitJes should see that the financial position of the teacher, 
»bo thus becomes qualified, is materially improved, and 
m additional salary of £15 or £20 per annum might be 
"llwed. The welfare of agriculture is ultimately con- 
oitioned by what is taught in the elementary school, and 
lie truest economy is to begrudge nothing calculated to 
raise the level of the instruction. Certificated teachers, 
(qoipped with the training that may be procured at 
•neb colleges as Wye and Swanley, must be attracted 
•oihe rural districts. It is not suggested that any local 
Wthority should at once incur large expenditure in this 
Action, but it may be fairly urged thai some authority 
•iiooltl make an experiment in the case of a few teachers 

•' ipecial merit. 

I WILL tell you in a few worda bow I came to be a teacher. 
■y home lay remote from all traffic. Hard work In the 
«U Or in the bouse was the common lot. Vet we heard 
"n waves of a higher intellectual life beating on a far-ofE 
""n, and the only one who could tcU us of them waa 
•« teacher in a neighlwuring village. His appearance, 
Jodesl enoti(-li in all trulh, attracted our youthful minds. 
wjlhil) my thoughts thus concentrated, I stepped into the 
•*U. I was early advised to change, but my boy's ideals 
**etoo strong, and I remained. My aspirations became 
'"~ iiscribcd, but I trusted to my good fortune. Had 1 
- into contact with men of liigher culture when young, 
Ikbonld certainly have found an easier and less costly way 
■Mo iDothur profession. And my case is, I believe, similar 
*Uut ol many of my professional brethren. The school and 
jte ttacbct were the first to awaken their intellectual powers. 
'pMrmce a£ the world and a deep veneration for a strong 
^*onality, which pointed the way to a world rich in men- 
'*uiy atiiact'.'d manyaboy'saltention.and drew him into 
.'jffssion.^J. Tews in Die Deutsche Schule. 



A Great Schoolmistress 

By Lady McDougall 

The burden of controversy still encumbers those who 
are keen to improve education in England ; fresh 
methods and developments both in primary and 
secondary schools must wait until the atmosphere 
clears and we see where we are. 

Meanwhile another successful educationist has passed 
away. Scarcely two months alter the death of Dorothea 
Beale of Cheltenham, that earnest pioneer in women's 
education, her friend, Hannah Elizabeth Pipe, also de- 
parted from among us. To those who knew them and 
their enthusiasm for education, the loss is irreparable. 

Hannah Elizabeth Pipe was bom in Manchester in 
1831. Her father died when she was only ten years 
old. and when quite a child she realised that she must 
work to help her mother. 

Under the training of Dr. Hodgson, a notable school- 
master in Manchester during the forties and fifties, she 
became an enthusiastic learner, and studied Uterature 
and science, mathematics and music, with zeal and 
fervent interest. 

At the age of seventeen she began to receive young 
pupils, and in a few months forty children came to her 
daily at her home in Wright Street, Manchester. The 
school was a success ; the children, big and little, learned 
to behave well, they cared for their lessons and adored 
their beautiful young schoolmistress, so httle older 
than some of her pupils that they were all fresh and 
eager and young together. But even in those far-off 
days when the schoolmistress was not more than five 
years the senior of her older scholars, it was impossible 
for any of them to take liberties with her. To outsiders 
she may have seemed formidable, but for those who 
got beyond the outposts of mere acquaintance and 
approached the citadel of friendship, the feeling she 
inspired was akin to the loving loyal homage of vassals. 
Indeed, throughout her long Ufe to know her was to love 
her with reverence rather than with familiarity. 

The school in Manchester continued for nine years ; 
in 1856 Miss Pipe and her mother removed to London 
and founded Laleham in Clapham Park as a boarding 
school for girls. Only two of the Manchester pupils 
accompanied her to London ; the others went to other 
schools where the ordinary methods of the day pre- 
vailed ; the chUdren learned their lessons from Question 
and Answer books, such as the Guide lo Knowledge, 
MangnaU's Questions, Lindley Murray's Grammar they 
learnt by heart, and oh — the dulness of the change 1 
In Miss Pipe's classes there was hard work, but it was 
accompanied by zest, enthusiasm, \vit and satire ; there 
was no monotony. 

Laleham, the school in Clapham Park which Miss Pipe 
founded when she was twenty-six, was so called after the 
parish on the tapper Thames where Dr. Arnold took pupils 
before he was appointed headmaster of Rugby. Her 
admiration (or the character and educational methods 
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of Dr. Arnold was great, and for years she corresponded 
with his eldest daughter, Mrs. Forster. The portrait of 
Dr. Arnold was placed over the fireplace in the Laleham 
study, where it hangs to this day, and every girl becomes 
familiar with that majestic countenance. 

Many men and women of note came to Laleham as 
lecturers, teachers or visitors. Amongst others George 
MacDonald, poet and novelist (who came to give lectures 
on English literature). Sir Stemdale Bennett, Canon 
Troutbeck of Westminster, Dr. Kinkel, Mr. Sonnen- 
schein, Professor Gardiner, Fraulein von Bohlen, and 
Professor Kitchen Parker, F.R.S. — all people who had 
made original contributions to Uterature, science or 
art, and who were persons of consequence outside our 
school Ufe. These and many more gathered round 
Miss Pipe, her friends and colleagues in the work of 
education. Frequent visitors were Professor Blackie 
and Sir WiUiam Huggins, President of the Royal 
Society. - -4 

Professor Kitchen Parker, Hunterian Professor of 
Anatomy in succession to Owen and Huxley, lectured 
on Comparative Embryology and the Gradual Evolu- 
tion of the Skull, exquisite diagrams made by 
himself, illustrated the successive stages and trans- 
formation of the skull of the chick. From other 
diagrams he used to trace earher forms of hfe, going 
back from modem birds to simple fishes. To quote 
his own words : " Whilst at work, I seemed to myself 
to have been endeavouring to decipher a paUmpsest, 
and one not erased and written upon again just once, 
but five or six times over. Having erased, as it were, 
the characters of the culminating t5q)e — those of the 
gaudy Indian bird — I semed to be amongst the sombre 
Grouse ; and then, towards incubation, the characters 
of the Sand-grouse and Hemipod stood out before me. 
Rubbing these away in my downward work, the form 
of the Tinamou looked me in the face ; then the aberrant 
Ostrich seemed to be described in large archaic cha- 
racters ; a little while, and these faded into what could 
just be read off as pertaining to the Sea-turtle ; whilst, 
underl5ang the whole, the fish in its simplest form could 
be traced in morphological hierogl5^hics." 

The sentences here quoted were, I beUeve, those on 
which the late Charles Kingsley remarked as being of 
extraordinary force, and proving to him, with due modi- 
fication, better than anything else could do, the truth 
of the evolution of the body. 

The elements of universal history were taught at 
Laleham. One old pupil writes : " During two years 
whilst I was at school, we went through a consecutive 
course of history which began with early Chaldea in the 
first lesson, and the last of the course which I attended 
dealt with the struggle of Garibaldi and the unification 
of Italy. In this two years course we learned 
something of Egypt, Assyria and Persia, the out- 
lines of classic history, the disruption of the Roman 
Empire and the graduad rise of modem Europe. Since 
then I have been able to locate the great events and epi- 
sodes in the world's history, and as long as I live I shall 
be grateful for those fascinating lectures in the Laleham 



study. The scheme of education taught us'to think 
and to express our thoughts in fit language." 

There was no system of marks nor of competition, nor 
were outside examinations, such as those of the Junior 
and Senior Cambridge and Oxford Board, permitted in 
the school. Miss Pipe looked upon such outside examina- 
tions as " whips for lazy schoolmasters and mistresses." 
She carefully chose out her curriculum and adhered to 
it. At the end of the school course, when pupils were 
leaving, she advised them to take the Higher Local or 
the London Matriculation examinations, as excellent 
guides and helps to their study at home, and a good 
many went on to Newnham in its halcyon days. 

One fine literary passage from English prose or poetry 
was learned by heart each week, in which was enshrined 
some ennobUng thought. These old passage books 
have been treasured up for years, read and re-read, and 
in many instances their noble thoughts have been 
transmuted into fine deeds in the quiet obscurity of 
everyday Ufe. Interests of all sorts abounded at 
Laleham : literary, artistic, scientific and philanthropic 
Such workers as Canon and Mrs. Bamett, Dr. Stephen- 
son, Mrs. Wiseman, Sister Grace (Mrs. Kimmins) spoke 
to the school ; and as Miss Pipe was determined that 
the girls should not be merely theoretical in their deal- 
ings with outside poverty and ignorance, she founded 
an orphanage— Laleham Cottage— in 1874, which con- 
tinues its good work to this day, sixteen little orphan 
girls are at this moment being educated there. In this 
orphanage a matron trains the children in cookery and 
household matters— but the Laleham pupils themsdyes 
teach the orphans history, geography, drawing, reading 
and arithmetic— although no pupil is permitted to spend 
more than one hour a week in this teaching. 

But although Laleham education included sudi 
divers interests as the science of embryology and expen- 
ments in practical philanthropy — the mainspring of 
school Ufe was Miss Pipe's Bible Class on Sunday after- 
noon in the Laleham study. Two years ago she 
published the notes of some of these Bible Classes under 
the title of Reminders of Old Truths. The book is 
primarily addressed to those who were a few years ago 
pupils at Laleham, and to them it must bring back the 
Sunday af tetnoons of their school time, as they read the 
chapters on the Decalogue, the Miracles, the Will 01 
God, they will again hear the deep, earnest voice caffy- 
ing conviction with every sentence. Of theological 
dogma Uttle was heard, but of practical application of 
God's Word to their Uves much. 

One of her old pupils thus records her impressions 01 
these lessons : " One special afternoon comes to my 
memory. It was pleasant weather, the study windows 
were wide open, the white climbing roses were waving 
outside, the scent of mignonette and other flowers was 
wafted in. Forty or fifty of us were seated there (not 
on forms or roimd a table, for on Sunday we used to* 
seats and comfortable chairs), some of us were new 
girls full of languid curiosity, rather regretting bdng 
indoors on so tempting an afternoon. The subject 
announced was ' Truth.' A sigh of relief escaped fion 
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one of Ihose new girls as she made the comfortable 
rcflcclion that as she had always been a very honest 
person this Bible Class need not concern her ; she 
ti-onld not listen, but assuming an attitude of greater 
comfort as though she said to herself, ' Soul, take thine 
east' Ten minutes later she was sitting upright listen- 
ing bonibly, for here was an indictment before which 
comfortable self-satisfaction was withering away. 
Acts of insincerity, shufflings with truth, deceptions 
which bad seemed mere trifles at the time arose and 
confronted the conscience. The hour passed, the voice 
ceased, but never again did that girl congratulate herself 
on her shining honesty. One dark winter afternoon 
afeo comes forcibly back to memory. The firelight 
flickered on the walls and on the listening groups. The 
tabject was * Being Alienated from the Life of God.' 
and the sense of misery and hopelessness apart from 
Him chilled the very heart, while the sense of comfort 
and blessedness with Him spread around us like an 
atmosphere." 

Fifteen years ago she retired from Laleham, leaving 
the school to the Misses Swindells, her colleagues on the 
staff, who shared her views on educational development. 
Her interests did not narrow as she grew older. On the 
canttary. every year brought her more friends to love 
and more things to care for. She had always been an 
enthusiastic botanist and loved a garden, and latterly 
she spent much time in the lovely Limpsfield garden, 
Weeding, cultivating, pruning and cherishing her flowers ; 
exchanging roots and shps and cuttings with her friends. 
The miserable housing of the poor in rural districts 
and particularly in the neighbourhood in which she 
lived, distressed her. and at the time of her death she 
Was trying to arrange for the building of some cottages 
'or her poorer neighbours. 

In her presence you instinctively 'rose to your best. 
■In dark days of bereavement, disappointment and 
Suffering she was a light ; then her approach was like 
* cheerful warmth, and if she stayed a while you were 
^ppy. Is it not divine to have a smile which lifts the 
■*urdens off tired shoulders and soothes querulous nerves, 
|Mid steadies staggering faith ? Yet she did not take 
»*«5elf too seriously, but enjoyed a good story, a lively 
^Aecdote or a joke as much as any. 

To how many does the recollection of her life and 

i teaching bring an involuntary thanksgiving ? To the 

I Present generation of Laleham girb the high precedent 

ajid the lofty traditions which she established will prove 

' *n ioexbaustible source of help and blessing. 

LXAGVE 



vith I he im- 
portant Federal Educational Conference which the League 
. Of the Empire has arranged (ot May 24, the Nature Study 
t Action Intends to make (for the beneiit of the Colonial 
I tvpreseiitatives) an exhibit typical of nature-study work 
I *B tlna country. The Section wUl also meet during the 
*«k deroted to the conference, in order to discuss matters 
connected witii the promotion ot nature study. Sogges- 
t>oiia u to topics that might be considered should be sent 
to Mr. WiUred Mark Webb (Honorary Secretary of the 
Hatuie Study Section), at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 



Humane Mathematics 
III. Thought 

By C. H. Hardingham, M.A. 

It is perhaps generally admitted, and certainly many 
recent writers on education have laid it down, that the 
object of teaching mathematics is to lead the way to 
a study of accurate methods of thinking. The upper 
classes are to be taught, not merely to learn their pro- 
positions and solve their problems, but to be self-critical 
and to follow as far as they can the mental processes 
which underlie the concise and often symbolical state- 
ments of their mathematical arguments. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this course is often carried out, and 
probably it seldom is, for the excellent reason that a 
critical inquiry into the laws of thought is not suitable 
to minds so young as those of boys at school, and the 
attempt to enforce it would in some cases result in 
apathy, and in others in unwholesome introspection. 

No doubt the schoolboy to whom Macaulay is so fond 
of comparing his victims would know, or be satisfied 
that he knew, all the ins and outs of symbolic logic 
before he was sixteen, but such a boy would need no 
instruction (unless he had to be taught how to play 
football), and consequently he and his likes may be 
neglected in an article which has to do with teaching. 

The practice has been in the past, and will be no doubt 
in the future, to act on the supposition that the study 
of mathematics by mimafure minds will lead them un- 
consciously to adopt more accurate and logical methods 
of thought, whatever be the subject to which that 
thought is applied ; and so far has this principle been 
carried that as a general rule not even the smallest book 
on logic is allowed to enter into the classroom ; so that 
the boys have no conscious idea as to what is meant by 
induction or deduction, since the first word does not come 
into their ken at all, and the latter, which is unexplained, 
is usually held to be synonymous with Euclid. 

Unless, however, mathematics does produce this 
effect of influencing our ways of thinking about other 
subjects it must be regarded as a barren and inhuman 
study except for the mathematicians and the more 
serious physicists, and it certainly seems as though a 
different treatment of the subject from that most popular 
at present might make it more helpful in this respect. 

It is not that boys are quite incapable of wondering 
about and discussing the validity of statements and 
proofs, for on the contrary, up to a certain point nothing 
excites or interests them more. Even the duller boys 
will frequently discuss points of logic with the earnest- 
ness and eagerness natural to those who are convinced 
that all statements are absolutely and unequivocally 
true or entirely and eternally false. 

This being the case it is surely time that the mislead- 
ing jargon of the mathematics text-books was swept 
away and replaced by a more rational language, that 
the comic atteraatioo of .-.s and -.-s and the blataut 
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" hences " and " wherefores " were erased to make 
way for the truer expressions which figure in books on 
higher mathematics, such as, ** from which it appears," 
or *' hence we see," or '* noticing so-and-so we observe." 

As an instance of the misapprehensions to which the 
present style of writing out propositions gives rise, the 
following incident may be of interest. There was once 
a heated discussion between two boys of about fourteen 
years of age as to whether the opposite angles of a 
parallelogram were equal supposing the diagonal were 
not drawn, (Euclid, it will be remembered, proves their 
equahty by drawing the diagonal.) Unable to agree, 
they appealed to a small boy of eleven, who was at the 
head of the class, and he gave his decision against the 
one who maintained that the angles were unequal till 
the other angular points were joined. The latter 
acquiesced in this judgment, but merely on personal 
grounds, saying that as the small boy said so he would 
suppose it was right, but that the book seemed to him 
to say the opposite. The small arbiter was naturally 
much flattered at this reception of his opinion, and 
wondered how it was possible for any one to make such 
a mistake as that which the bigger boy had made. That 
was his pride. The fall (before which pride goeth) did 
not come till many years later, for not being a schoolboy 
of Macaulay's type, he did not read and reflect on Mill's 
logic till he was twenty-one, but when he did so, he 
discovered that he and the big boy, the master, and all 
the class had time after time asserted the very error 
which ten years ago he had corrected with such 
confidence in his own clearness of understanding. 
Undoubtedly the proposition runs, "join the angular 
points, then two triangles have certain features the same, 
therefore they are equal in all respects, and therefore 
the angles of the parallelogram are equal." That is to 
say, the angles arc equal because the triangles are equal, 
and the triangles are equal because the diagonal is drawn 
(otherwise there would be no triangles), so that the pro- 
position most certainly asserts, as the big boy saw and 
the small one failed to see, that the cause of the equality 
of the angles is the drawing of the diagonal. What is 
really meant is, of course, that by drawing the diagonal 
we notice that the two triangles so formed are equal in 
all respects, through observing that they have certain 
parts equal and recalling the fact that we have previously 
assured ourselves that in such cases the other parts are 
equal also. From which it becomes plain to us that 
the angles of the parallelogram are themselves equal. 
These angles were, so to speak, equal all along, quite 
independently of any triangles being equal, and the 
drawing of the diagonal was the cause, not of their 
equality, but of our seeing that equality ; and if the 
proposition came later on in geometry it would as likely 
as not be written out intelligibly thus : *' By joining 
the diagonal we notice that two triangles are equal in 
all respects, and hence we see that the angles under 
consideration are equal also." 

Now this criticism, that the " therefores " and 
" becauses " apply to ourselves and not to the things 
we are considering, is true not only of all the propositions 



in geometry, but of the arguments in algebra as well (in 
some cases, as in finding the number of groups that can 
be formed from a given number of things, markedly so, 
and in others as in the assertion, " Because « = 6, there- 
fore ra « r6," with some qualifications) ; and accord- 
ingly, if mathematics is not to be supplemented by an 
inquiry into such things as these, it is surely imperative 
that the mathematical stuff which has been supposed 
for so long to form an essential factor in teaching the art 
of correct thought should be rewritten so as to give 
— if it gives any — true instead of false ideas as to what 
constitutes a valid argument. 

Propositions written out as here suggested may seem 
to lack the final and absolute nature which formerly 
appeared to be theirs, but then so they do. 



From a Woman's Point of 
View 

By M. Shaxby, M.A. 

Afternoon School. 

The recent action of the Association of Headmistresses 
in forwarding to the Board of Education their memo- 
randum on the subject of Afternoon School shows that 
some women teachers, at any rate, are not oblivious of 
difficulties and dangers ahead. The Headmistresses' 
protest was called forth by a paragraph in the Board's 
Regulations for Secondary Schools, which fixes three 
hours as the limit for an ordinary school meeting. In 
girls' schools of the High School type a long morning 
session is the rule ; but, though a session may cover a 
period of four hours, there is always a ten minutes' 
break for recreation, and often an additional break for 
drill. Many causes co-operate to make regular afternoon 
school undesirable. In the case of girls who come from 
a distance, afternoon school often means a midday-meal 
difficulty, and in winter perhaps a dark walk home. 
Time is needed for games and physical exercise, and 
for '' accomplishments," such as music, dancing and 
painting ; and older girls have sometimes social duties 
which their mothers like them to perform. Teachers, 
too, find relief in free, or comparatively free, afternoons, 
and have more leisure and more opportimity to keep 
up to date in mind and teaching. The practice of non- 
obligatory afternoon school has stood the test of time, 
and has the support of a large majority of those likely 
to be affected by any change. Under these circum- 
stances the determination of hours might well be left 
elastic, provided the curriculum and standard of work 
did not lag behind inspectoral approval* 

On Salaries. 

" Equal pay for equal qualifications and equal service "^ 
seems a fair demand. Figuring on an dection circular 
the $entiment was confessedly not to be interpreted as 
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ely might. A distinguished woman novelist 
i expressed her conviction that there is no direct 
nnection between the exercise of the francliise and 
t rate of wages ; but wherein lies the explanation of 
efact that a woman teacher is expected to accept — 
d for the most part cheerfully does accept— a lower 
hry (or doing the same work as a correspondingly 
bijfied man ? Women have a lower standard of 
Bifort, we are told. If so, it must be imputed to them 
ilault, unless we assume that men are unnecessarily 
mrious. Women have not the charge of a wife and 
inily upon them ; but then neither have bachelors, 
Id no proposal has been made lo underpay bachelors 
1 that account. Still. Iiopeful signs are not wanting. 
Bogh the cloud on the horizon is as yet no bigger than 
mio's hand. For several years past the Association 
I L'nivtrsity Women Teachers has annually reported 
Cease in salaries paid to University women. In 
lEDKBtary schools, too, salaries have risen. A Treasury 
luiant, dated J anuary 9, draws the attention of women 
sidiers to the fact that the amount of their annual 
Dolributions to the Deferred Annuity Fund will, from 
ipnl I, be increased from £2 4s. to £2 8s. This of course 
tms a corresponding increase in the annuities ulti- 
btdy payable, and implies that women's salaries are 
B a higher scale than when the Act was passed nine 
pa ago. The curious part is that the issue of this 
tVOM was made the occasion of at least one complaint 
latnien are being ousted from the profession by women. 
liunihr complaint cropped up at a West Riding County 
lOuacil meeting, when a suggestion to economise in the 
fiwtioo of reducing pupil teachers* salaries met with 
Kiosition on the ground that " the teaching profession 
IIS being monopolised by girls." " Girls were plenti- 
lL"oDe alderman scornfully remarked, " but nothing 
twld be done to curtaO the present Umited supply of 
Djs." If men do not show alacrity in crowding into 
ke teaching profession, the obvious implication is that 
; is because they do not find the conditions of that 
Eofession so attractive as those of other callings which 
X open to tbem. 

Married Wo.men Teachers. 

The employment of married women as teachers has 
I periods of difficulty, but other solutions are conceiv- 
it than their statutory prohibition from work in schools. 
Ike Education Committee of the London County Council, 
extending the period of enforced absence during 
ktemity from two months to four, discussed the 
iger question of rejecting married women teachers 
(ogether. Such a course was found impossible at the 
rtsent juncture owing to deficiency in the supply of 
imarricd teachers. The question accordingly has 
Im shelved for two years, and when it reappears there 
lay possibly be more women on the committee able to 
potest, as Mrs. Homan did, against a suggestion which 
Uifdy fails to realise the extreme value of the services 
dwomen as teachers. It is true that at present 



the Education Committee contains only five women 1 
— Miss N. Adler, Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc, Miss Frere, Miss 
S. Lawrence and Mrs, Wilson Phipps — whose position as 
co-opted members is far from satisfactory. There is talk, 
however, of reconstitution, and should the proposals be 
carried out. the presence of more educational experts 
(among them possibly some women) will be secured. The 
idea of debarring married women from emplo3mnent really 
springs from a confusion of thought. It is not marnage 
as such, that constitutes the bar, but the possession of 
a young family who presumably need the mother's 
services. Even so, the matter is rather one for individual 
discretion than for legislation. No woman worthy of j 
the name will choose outside work to the detriment of I 
her own family. If she works it is clearly because the 
money she so earns is a necessary contribution to the 
support of that family, and in such a case statutory 
prohibition would involve intolerable hardship. 

School — and After. 
The responsibiUty of educators in the direction ofl 
launching into the world those whose education they I 
have guided is beginning to be recognised. Some local I 
authorities have already taken active steps to secure 1 
that children on leaving school should get a start in 
the right direction. In London technical institutions 
abound, and trade schools are being started. The 
experiment of trade schools for girls was inaugurated _ 
just a year ago by the County Council and two schools J 
were then established ; a third has recently been opened I 
in temporary premises at Morley College. Such ^ 
schools do not profess to find work for their pupils, but 
merely to fit them to take their place in the industrial 
world. Secondary school authorities might well take 
a lesson from what is being done for elementary school 
children. The responsibility for those girls — and they 
are the majority — who do not pass on from school to 
college rests equally with the school, A writer in 
School last February advised a weekly lesson in philo- 
sophy for older boys, and urged that no mistaken idea 
of its own dignity ought to lead the school to decline 
the task of directly equipping the boy for his future life. 
What is true for boys in this case is true also for girls. 
A similar class to discuss with older girls the various 
openings for women's work and their respective ad- 
vantages, and the training and quahfications required, 
would be simply invaluable. Parents, we feel sure, 
would wekonje the idea, and a Headmistress working 
on such lines would be in a position to advise to some 
purpose as to the best development and use of the 
individual capacities of her pupils. As it is, girls too 
often leave school absolutely devoid of ideas as to the 
conduct of their future life. It is not in any way sug- 
gested that the school should usurp the function of the 
employment bureau, but only that it should send its 
pupils out into the world with some definite purpose! 
clear in their minds and some guiding principles to help! 
them to its achievement. 
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Our Schools 

XVI. Marlborough 

There can be no doubt that he who would visit 
Marlborough aright should come by road. It is 
true that from London you may travel down from 
Paddington or from Waterloo, and from the north 
by the Midland Railway via Birmingham and Chel- 
tenham, but the full appreciation of this ancient 
town is given only to the wayfaring man. The 
Great Bath Road will bring you, as it brought the 
coaches a himdred years ago, along the Kennet 
Valley from Reading past Newbury, the scene of 
two stubborn fights in the Civil War, on to Himger- 
ford where the Prince of Orange met the com- 
missioners of King James. Then, climbing steadily, 
the road leads for two miles through the "lawny 
thickets," as De Quincy called them, of Savemake 
Forest, imtil it swings round a sharp comer at the 
head of a steep hill and suddenly the red roofs 
and the red houses of Marlborough lie below you 
in the valley. As far as you can see to right and 
left and in front roll the chalk downs, from Ald- 
boume where Rupert dashed into Essex's rear- 
guard to the scene of Wilmot's brilliant victory at 
Roundway Down. In the hollow cut by the infant 



Kennet the houses of the town cling to the slopes 
the hill, the towers of the two churches rising gi 
amid the tiles. 

As you enter the High Street, not even the c( 
stant motor-cars can destroy the feeling that h 
much survives of the England of another day. 1 
broad sloping street has few equals : particula 
on its upper side there still stand red, gabled hou 
whose age may be measured in centuries, and 
half its length there runs the penthouse wh 
excited the admiration of Pepys. It requires 1 
little imagination to picture the Royalist troop 
bursting in " through one of the great iims," cryi 
" A Town ! A Town for King Charles I " or 
fashionable invalids stepping down from tl 
post-chaises on the way to Bath. 

I make no apology for dwelling on the situat 
of Marlborough College. There could, I belie 
be no finer site for a school. On three sides stre 
the open downs, swept by the keenest and pw 
wind that blows ; on the fourth stand the glori 
beeches of Savemake. And at the same tim< 
is no rustic spot without a history. You may 1 
traces of every stage of our national growth. Pal 
lithic and neolithic men have left their weap 
below or above the ground: barrows, dykes, 
stone circles cover the imploughed uplands : A 
biury itself is only six miles away. Two Roi 
roads met a mile from the town. Where now 
college stands there was a favourite castle of 
Plantagenet kings, and throughout the seventee 
and eighteenth centuries the Bath Road brougl 
constant current of life through the broad I 
Street. 

At the westem'^end of the street cluster ro 
a great court}rard the red-brick buildings of 
college. The nucleus is the fime old house I 
about 1670 by the Duke of Somerset on the sit 
a country house of the Se3rmours. Here the Couo 
of Hertford entertained James Thomson and 01 
less-known poets, and hollowed into the prehist 
Moimd a grotto " like that of Mr. Pope at TwicI 
ham." For nearly a himdred years the house 
familiar to travellers as the Castle Inn. In ] 
Lord Chatham lay ill there for some weeks, * 
accessible and invisible, though surroimded I 
crowd of domestics that occupied the whole inn 
wore the appearance of a little Court." It 
only when the railways drove the coaches 1 
the roads that custom deserted the inn, and it 
rented in 1843 for a school by a committee of ge 
men, inspired in the first instance by the '. 
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The steps taken by this conmiittee 
rnunicated to the pubhc in a circular 

by Mr. Christopher Hodgson, the secretary 
sen Anne's Bounty. " I have taken a great 
it," he saj-s, "in the establishment of the 
nentioned school, from a deep conviction of 
efolness and the extensive benefits tt is Ukely 
3rd, and I take the present opportunity of 
rng a prospectus and strongly recommending 
he attention o( the clergy, and through them 

notice of gentlemen of property with whom 
lay be acquainted. The school will be opened 

spring or summer of 1843 at Marlborough, 
ithy and central position, and conveniently 
ble from all parts of England, being only 

miles from Swindon, which is to be the great 
af junction of the chief hnes of railway in the 
ana." 

e that time the buildings have grown up 
y round the Court. The Old House faces 
; the end of tlie hme avenue leading from the 
ce gate ; on the right are Mr, Bodley's fine 
Chapel, built in the mastership of Canon Bell 
lace the smaller Chapel consecrated in 1848, 
tnior House, the Great Hall, and the Kitchen 
; on the left the latest addition, the new Class- 

and the Reading-room, then the smaller Hall 

commemorates Dean Bradley, the Museum 
lie Class-rooms which surround it, and in the 
mer the New House. Inside the gates hve 
' four hundred of our six hundred boys. In 
"dging of the boys we have a dual system. 
lally the college buildings contained the 

school. The three hundred boys in the Old 
ew Houses, prosaically named C and B House, 
vided into six groups of fifty and placed under 
asters, charged with all the duties of a house- 
r except that of providing board and lodging. 
! Jimior or A House there are eighty boys under 
nasters. All these three hundred and eighty 
iecd together in a common hall, and the whole 
isation of the large household necessary for 
an institution is placed in the hands of the 
X. Such an arrangement renders possible a 
many economies in working, and enables us 
cr {as we think) " excellent value at an excep- 
ly low figure." Outside the college have 
I up by degrees the boarding-houses, which 
latnber seven ; three of these have accommo- 
1 (or fifty boys and the others for twenty, so 
here are over two hundred out-boarders. The 
i three large houses, Preshute, Littlefield, 




and Cotton House, dine in hall at midday ; so that 
the whole school, with the exception of the smaller 
outhouses, to the number of five hundred and 
twenty, meet for that meal, a custom which the 
captains of houses find most useful for the arrange- 
ment of games. The chapel gathers the whole 
school at eight o'clock in the morning, but the 
evening service is attended only by in-college boys. 
No prudent man would venture to discuss here 
the vexed question whether it is better to be in 
college or outside : observation seems to show that 
the majority of Marlburians, whether within or 
without, are convinced of the superiority of the 
conditions which they themselves enjoy, and regard 
with a good-natured contempt the unfortunate 
victims of the other system. 

The school was originally founded with the inten- 
tion of providing a good and inexpensive education 
primarily for the sons of clergymen. Serious 
financial difficulties in quite early daj-s caused the 
doors to be opened to all comers, and in the great 
reform worked in 1854 by Bishop Cotton, who in 
many ways may be regarded as the real founder of 
Marlborough, the possible proportion of laymen's 
sons was raised to one-half. Nowadays a trace of 
oiu: clerical origin is preserved in the restriction of 
our seventy Foundation Scholarships to the sons of 
clergymen of the Church of England, Half of our 
governing body are by statute clergymen, and our 
" tone " has been as decidedly clerical as that of 
Cheltenham is military. It is therefore no slight 
proof of the courage and enhghtenment of the 
Council that Marlborough is one of the very few 
great English schools of which a layman is head- 
master. Of course we are not one-sided : Sir 
Evelyn Wood, Admiral Nowell Salmon, and General 
Hart are among our V.C.s ; Indian administrators 
like Sir James Bourdillon, scholars hke Professor 
Butcher, novelists hke Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins 
and Mr. E. F. Benson, actors hke Mr. H. B. Irving 
had their early training here ; but we are glad to 
think that there is no fikeUhood of the loosening of 
the ties which have bound Marlborough to the 
Church, and we like to see in the present Bishop of 
London the most typical as well as the most loyal 
and the most popular of Old Marlburians. 

It follows, perhaps not unnaturally, that with 
us the classics still hold the foremost place. It is 
true that the last four or five years have seen here, 
as elsewhere, a most rapid development of the 
modem side, which, if we include the army and 
engineering classes, now numbers half the school. 
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We have built laboratories of the most approved 
type ; our success in winning mathematical and 
scientific scholarships testifies to the excellent 
teaching given in those departments, but, as is 
t)nly fitting in the school where Dr. Bradley's prowess 
as a teacher is still remembered, the classical side 
still draws the great majority of able boys. And 
though we have not the funds to buy up the cream 
•of the product of the private schools, we are not at 
aU ashamed of our record of scholarships won at 
the Universities, which certainly does not fall below 
an average of ten a year. But we endeavour to 
provide for all comers, and the modem side is now 
large enough to offer a career to a boy of ability. 
As he nears the top, three paths lie before him : he 
may, after passing the qualifying examination, 
enter the army class and add his name to our roll 
of Woolwich and Sandhurst successes ; he may 
devote the bulk of his time to mathematics and 
natiual science in the engineering class, or specialise 
in French and German in the Modem Fifth. 

But after all, a great part of the life of a public 
school is Uved outside the form-room, and no boy 
here need find that time hangs heavy on his hands. 
There is no lack of space for games : there is the 
old " College Mead," where so many good cricketers 
have been trained, from A. G. Steel to R. H. Spooner, 
to do battle against Cheltenham, or against Rugby 
at Lord's. Here on the " Eleven " in old days 
there were no boundaries, and I can vouch for a 
player in a House match who was bowled by the 
third ball he received and yet had made seventeen 
nms. There is the new field, Broadleaze, recently 
acquired by the school, and above that the breezy 
common where so many a football match has been 
fought out with Wellington and Clifton. The 
Marlborough Nomad Football Club claims to be the 
oldest surviving " Old Boy " Rugby club, and still 
worthily maintains the traditions handed down 
from the great da5rs of Freeman and Vassall. No 
football is played in the Lent term, but hockey 
was the recognised game long before it had an 
organised association or a fixed code of rules. This 
year for the first time we have plajred Cheltenham 
at hockey. The Rifle Corps has benefited by the 
more general recognition in the coimtry that it is 
an Englishman's duty to fit himself for his country's 
defence. Probably half the school now pass through 
the ranks. We are fortunate in having a rifle- 
range not much more than a mile away, and no 
cadet should leave Marlborough without some 
knowledge of how to shoot. The open country 



gives plenty of opportunities for practice in skir: 
mishing, so that we are content with a minimum 
of barrack-square drill. In the autumn term Clifton, 
Cheltenham and Malvern, and in the summer tenn 
Winchester, Wellington and Bradfield, join with 
us in field operations, and this year the western 
group of schools met us in March on the edge of the 
Cotswolds, having, like ourselves, decided not to 
attend the rather crowded Public School Field Day 
at Aldershot. We have at present no system of 
compulsory shooting or drill outside the Cadet Corps, 
and are a little proud that our corps of two hundred 
and fifty consists of genuine volunteers. 

The Natural History Society was founded so bx 
back as 1864, and has a real, live F.R.S. as its 
president and directing spirit. Its members, oiga- 
nised in small sections under the management of 
masters, gather eggs and plants or pursue the 
elusive lepidoptera at the r^[ular " field-Klays " of 
the summer term. Archaeological enthusiasts s(»n^ 
times have the chance of seeing a barrow opened; 
failing that, they develop new theories to account 
for the existence of Stonehenge or the Wansdyke, 
or discuss the Roman remains or the church archi- 
tecture of the neighbourhood. Geology, astrcmomyt 
ornithology, photography, all claim their votaiies; 
and the same principle is observed in all, that inde- 
pendent observation of a single fact by a boy is 
worth any nimiber of lectures by a master. 

In music our greatest strength has lain in singing : 
in Mr. Bambridge we possess a choir-master of gn^ 
skill and experience, whose accurate knowledge of 
the powers and limitations of boys' voices is iveU 
attested by his admirable hymn-tunes. The part- 
singing at our concerts reaches a high level; and 
the power of conducting a small choir is devek^ 
in the boys themselves by the competition between 
the houses for a glee-cup, and the entertainments 
which go by the rather misleading name of Penny 
Readings. These are concerts entirely oxgUJJMA 
and conducted by the boys themselves, and involve 
a great deal of careful and laborious preparatkB. 
Performers on stringed instruments are united into 
a capable orchestra, and besides the bu^ band of 
the Cadet Corps there is a full brass hand. 

I cannot dwell on the numerous lesser instits- 
tions, the Debating Society which recently bad the 
honour of being denounced by the Dmly Ettpmi, 
the Marlbufian, our school paper, the anoaal 
exhibition of fetches of the other buildingSt tke 
racquet courts, the gymnasium, the great reading- 
room, the carpenters' shop, or the most int^estiiB 
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.0 good housewives — the kitchen where count- 
gs of mntfon turn before a mighty open fire. 

may touch on one or two characteristics of 
I the place. It is, first, a hfe with abun- 
1 air ; something of the spirit of the 
fc sweep over our spacious downs seems 
ine into the heart of the school. There 

F^y work between two and four in the 
Km, but every boy, even on a "fag day," 
lo his flannels for a run. After gates are shut 
college boy is not confined to a house, but 

a wide courtyard, and many a boy wil] 
her, perhaps most vividly in after years, the 
rt half-hour after tea when he walked with a 

" round court." All round outside, when 
ire open, is a countryside where there are 
ally no " bounds " ; bicycling is allowed 
atain restrictions ; and even the most indo- 
1 compelled sometimes to go afield by " distant 

when the roll is called at the monument in 
nest, or on the height of Martinsell— some- 

at any rate, a good four miles' walk away, 
tre bathe it is in the open air in a part of the 
tie moat filled from the Kennet, with a green 

bour clothes and the sim and the wind to 



teour 



still aim at simplicity. Marlborough 



rmitories are open rooms ; no boy in college 
Lhe sixth has a study. Though luxury tends 
p in we have still a strong leaven of poor 
(OOS, and the tone is set, not by the wealthy 
it by tlie greater number who have their way 
[e and their living to earn. The universal 
black jacket and the plain black cap worn 
days alike are symbolic of the absence of 
Knd show ; and the only notable outward 
a Marlburian is the beloved " kish," a thin 
1 some two feet long, sat on in school and at 
imes worn folded under the left arm. 
y, our hostel system has fostered the most 
relations between masters and boys. No 
loor shuts oft the housemaster in college 
is house : geographical conditions render 
B^elor : he lives in two rooms among his 
^^k and his boys are in and out on one 
^Ipiother all the day. As a rule he is 
I^Hb his house within five years of his 
tt Vaiiborough, when, if he has not reached 
tare wisdom of experience, he retains much 
li the tastes and aspirations of boyhood. 



Possibly he loses in dignity : he may be too anxious j 
to throw off his cap and gown. But the lesson 
taught us by the great rebellion of 185 1 has never 
been forgotten, that there must be no great gulf 
fixed between teacher and taught, but the only 
foundation for a stable discipline and a cordial 
co-of)eration is mutual comprehension and mutual 
confidence. 



Arithmetic Teaching in 
Elementary Schools 

By J. L. Martin 

No question is more keenly discussed in connection 
with elementary schools at the present lime than the 
teaching of arithmetic. 

Professor McMurry of the Columbia University, in an 
excellent article on certain omissions in the elementary 
school curriculum, included in the report for the Indiana 
State, gives it as his opinion that much of the work 
done in this subject is absolutely useless, so far as its 
practical utihty is concerned. 

We are sometimes told that the learning of certain 
rules provides an excellent mental training ; but 
whether this be so or not, we must get our mental disci- 
pline by doing work which will be of real use in life. 
Time in school is all too short to admit of any being 
wasted, and the close relationship of the work in school 
to the real work of life should be the basis of all our 
teaching. We have in the past been the slaves of uso 
and wont. The shackles are now being shaken off, and 
the presentation of arithmetic is proceeding on more 
logical lines. 

Pestalozzi said : " I have established this as the 
highest, the ruling principle of teaching, that we must 
recognise in AnschauuHg [sense- perception] the abso- 
lute foundation of all learning," and there is no doubt 
whatever tliat this statement is absolutely true with 
regard to the teaching of arithmetic. 

One can say without any hesitation that practical 
education is the hope of the present age. Our schools 
have developed in our pupils the power of thinking to 
a certain extent, but not only should they be aWe to 
think, they must be trained to act. 

Does not our present system tend to the ehmination 
of the personahty of the pupil ? The education which 
does this robs a child of that dynamic force which would, 
under other circumstances, place him before his fellows. 
He loses aU independence of thought, and has no initia- 
Uve. The teachers in our primary schools are not 
entirely lo blame for tliis. A cast-iron system has been 
in force for many years, whereby the development of 
the individual pupil was hampered by the necessity for 
all to attain a certain standard of proficiency. Many 
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teachers have wished that they might proceed on 
more common-sense lines, but were hampered by the 
regulations and schedules ; besides, an inadequate 
or incompetent staff has been in many cases a serious 
obstacle. 

Fortunately happier conditions now prevail, and hence 
the demand for new methods. The time is opportune 
for revision : schools are better staffed, and examinations 
no longer hang over teachers' heads. 

Spencer asks : " What knowledge is of most worth ? " 
and concludes by saying — " To prepare us for complete 
living is the function which education has to discharge." 
This is the training we ought to give, and to do this 
we must look forward and not backward. Education 
must meet the practical needs of life. The time spent 
in the simplification of fractions which never occur in 
actual work, in certain forms of practice, in working 
G.C.M., and in solving some of the difl&cult problems 
which fill our text-books, is time wasted. A really 
clever boy would master the essential principles under 
any reasonable method. The average child leaves 
school with merely a knowledge of the rules, which fails 
when he has to apply them to a practical problem. 

In rural districts children leave school altogether 
ignorant of area or volume, yet one of the first problems 
they have to think about is the area of land, and the 
estimation of produce. It is admitted that the practical 
results are not commensurate with the time devoted 
to this subject, and the reason is that the system is at 
fault. Therefore it would be better to select out of 
all the mass of subjects and matter in the text-books 
a brief practical course, and to teach that course 
thoroughly. Time would thus be saved for things 
which are essential and necessary, and attention con- 
centrated upon salient points. 

Our friends in America and in the Colonies are much 
in advance of us in the methods of teaching both 
arithmetic and English. The kindergarten methods 
of the junior departments are continued in the senior 
schools, the work being made concrete and heuristic 
at every step. Boxes of suitable objects are sold so 
that the children may handle, measure, and compare 
for themselves. This must be done by each child, and 
not merely demonstrated by the teacher, and practice 
in these operations must be of constant occurrence. 

Number is the relation between magnitudes, and if 
we want to secure clear number ideas in the way most 
interesting to the child, we must put him into direct 
contact with the material. This must be the guiding 
principle of any scheme, and should permeate the work 
from the beginning. In this way children realise rules 
before they are formulated, a fact which fixes them 
more firmly in their memory. 

There are one or two text-books at present on the 
English market which aim at the correlation of arithmetic, 
mensuration and drawing, and in this direction we 
may look for a guide — most of them, however, have not 
been written for elementary schools, and are therefore 
unsuited to our purpose. When the latest Code was 
issued it contained the welcome news that teachers 



could draw up their own schemes. This allows t 
to put their own individuality into their worl 
they should be guided by the environment an( 
of their children as to the subjects to be indi 
omitted. Considerable responsibility will res 
them, not only in forming a scheme, but in a 
it and watching its effects. It is a great mist 
any education authority to look for too much i 
because a course, planned by the individual 1 
themselves and well thought out in all its details, 
likely to be successful than the most brilliant 
forced on them from the outside. 

The first question which teachers ask is, *' \ 
children pass "the labour examination if these r 
are adopted ? Even if that aim is a high on 
need be no fear whatever, as experience shows t 
pupils are much more interested, and in cons< 
far more intelligent. They are really enth 
about their work, and get a much better know] 
the subject ; they even readily make experim 
home. 

Will it be easier for the teacher ? This is a q 
which is difficult to answer. There will not be s 
drudgery and repetition. Work will be much pies 
but on the other hand great care will be necessar 
preparation of lessons. It will not be possible t 
all thoughts of work behind when the school 
locked. However, a good teacher will not mii 
as he knows that preparation will enable him t- 
much in ten minutes as he would otherwise do 
an hour. The new method will undoubtedl; 
more skill and patience than is shown in th 
system, but on the other hand the results will 
superior. "The power acquired by the pupil 
greater — he will have gained a command of n 
and the ability to use them which will remain w 
a life-long aptitude, and with far less expendi 
time and without the sense of weariness and 
fatigue which the teaching of arithmetic as an a 
subject too often produces." Construction and 
struction should be the aim. A word of serious v 
should, however, here be given. Some enthi 
people have a tendency to pursue good ideas 
reasonable extremes, especially in education. T 
in these cases is lost sight of, and that which is 
highest importance is omitted. 

Some teachers have an idea that measurement 
everything, and so waste the valuable time of cl 
by the continual measurement of straight lines, 
is as ridiculous and absurd as paper-snipping; 
should be a definite aim, and the application 
reasoning powers at every step. 

Suggestions for Practical Work — ^Junk 

Classes 

The only apparatus specially named in the " S 
tions" is "Tillich's Brick Box." These brie 
especially useful in infants' departments, and 
authorities are strongly of opinion that number i 
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sadily formed if one set of objects is used 
^out, arguing that multiplicity of illustration 
Is to distract the children from the notion of number 
IS lo be imparted. 

lie work in the lower classes should be mainly oral. 
liergarten cubes and cardboard coins may be used 
table- building, and simple shopping transactions 
iM be carried out. 

he area ol books, desks, slates, &c., should be found, 
drawings on chequered paper should be made to 
itrate these problems. The foundation is in this 
r laid for a knowledge of square and cubic measure, 
le are three distinct steps or phases in the methods 
pled for all lessons : 
I) Imaging — basis for comparison. 
t] Comparing — to make image more definite. 
j) Construction —to make use of what has already 
D acquired to form new ideas, 
incar measure is built up with the sticks used in the 
upation of stick-laying, which are from i to 12 m. 
englh. The next step is to build up the yard measure, 
Itousc it for measuring various objects in the school. 
Ill the smaller stick measures, the children buUd 
nwtrical figures of various dimensions. Tliey use 
actual measures of capacity and build up the table 
themselves, and have individual practice in filling 
virious measures. This is in itself a valuable 
rcise. 

ledan^ar and square figures, of various dimensions 
in complete square inches, are cut out from paper, 
their areas are discovered by drawing on the surface. 
1 is surprising what facility some of these young 
dren acquire in money problems by using cardboard 
s ; it is the triumph of the concrete over the abstract. 
imple lessons are given on fractions, beginning with 
laithing and halfpenny. Some teachers consider 
a dlf^ulty, but children know the value of these 

1 connection with cubic measure, lessons are first 

a on the cube, and then the children are led to build 

is of various dimensions. They note the difference 

Wen a two-inch cube and two cubic inches, 

1 the intermediate section the various tables are built 

scale on chequered paper. Decimals are simply 

[hi by using a square showing a hundred divisions. 

simple lessons are given on the four rules, developed 

1 this drawing. The children are allowed to use the 

tic ^-eights and rulers themselves, and are led to 

over the relation between the gram and cubic centi- 

n. and again between this and the litre. 

Vyinark off in the playground the square yard and 

ue pole. Practical problems based on the work 

ittl on in the gardens and neighbourhood are given. 

nong other points taken are : 

1) Exercises in paper-folding. 

!) Area of triangles and other simple figures. 

1) Weighing garden produce and calculating yield 

lae. 

he higher da&ses calculate the area of the circle, 

igoD, and the capacity of various simple solids. 



They use the cone, sphere, and cylinder of similar ' 
diameter and height, and discover the ratio of the 
capacities of these solids. Sand and scales are used in 
these experiments. They find contents of buckets, 
tanks, barrels. &c. '** 

This gives briefly a few of the points touched, but it 
must not be forgotten that the principal aim is to give 
children the rapidity and accuracy in the use of numbers 
which is needed in ordinary business transactions. 
There is a wealth of material close at hand ; the house- 
hold, the farm, the shop and the market. Teach that 
which is fundamental and necessary, and that which 
every pupil is certain to have an immediate working 
need for — sensible, practical workaday problems. There 
is always sufficient mental training of the right kind in 
these. 

Use quick business processes, rapid additions. &c., 
common measurements, practical problems in wood, 
plastering, and, in a word, mensurational arithmetic. 
The aim should be to develop invention and accuracy I 
of statement. Let a child discover things for himsell. | 
Interest is tlie mainspring of progress. 



Psychology Past and Present 

By Dr. Alexander Morgan J 

Profound changes, such as those that have come over 
the science of psychology during the last thirty years, 
are never fortuitous, they grow out of larger movements. 
The Reformation, for example, and the Renaissance of 
letters in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were 
parts of the same great movement for the overthrow of 
external authority and the setting up of reason as the 
ultimate tribunal before which everything claiming to 
be truth had to be examined and to show its credentials. 
Bacon's statement of the inductive method in science 
ledtoanothergreatforwardmovement in the seventeenth 
century, and its influence was felt not merely in the sciences 
but throughout the whole field of knowledge. Darwin's 
theory of evolution has brought about a similar change 
in our own day. From its new standpoint we have re- 
examined the whole of our previously accepted results. 
not only in the natural sciences, but in ethics, religion, 
and metaphysics, and it is to this universal movement 
that we owe, in large measure, the transition from the 
•' old " to the so-called " new " psychology. 

To understand the relative merits and defects of the 
old and new psychologies, and the origin of present-day 
tendencies, it is necessary to make a brief historical 
retrospect. 

In the early history of the human family, the concep- 
tion of the difference between material, physical, and 
spiritual processes was hazy and indefinite, and no clear 
distinction was made between mind and matter, soul 
and body. In the Iliad, for instance, we read of Heph- 
Eestus* making golden images with "intelligence ia 
• thad. Book XVIII., lines 417 it itq. 
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their hearts," and possessing " the skill of the immortal 
gods," and Homer seemed to think there was no in- 
congruity in this conception. In Plato and Socrates 
we find glim|>ses of a truer knowledge of mind ; but the 
first systematic inquiry into the facts of human con- 
sciousness was made by Aristotle (B.C. 384-322), who 
combined in an extraordinary degree the observing power 
of the naturalist and the speculative habit of the thinker. 
We have a complete treatise on psychology from his 
hand ; in it he distinguishes between body and soul, 
and he explains at length the relation of the one to the 
other ; the living body and its spirit, he says, constitute 
one individual substance which cannot exist without 
both of them. He describes the stages in the develop- 
ment of the soul in what he calls its vegetative, animal, 
and rational forms. He classities the processes of the 
rational phaseof mind as sensation, imagination, memory, 
conception, association, and reason active and passive.* 
He names and explains the different laws of association 
still known as similarity, contiguity, and contrast, and 
he gives an interesting explanation of dreams. These 
are merely some of the topics dealt with at considerable 
length by Aristotle in his De Anima, but enough has 
been said to show that he may justly be considered the 
founder of the scientific study of psychology. 

For over two thousand years — until, indeed, the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century— our knowledge of 
psychology remained almost as he left it. For many 
centuries after his time philosophical studies were at a 
standstill, owing in the main to a tendency to speculation 
for its own sake, to hair-splitting disputations, and at a 
later stage to barren theological discussions in which 
authority was exalted and tangible proof ignored. The 
study of psychology during that long period was practi- 
cally discontinued, and in the Middle Ages '* bodily 
humours " and ** vital spirit," and other meaningless 
phrases were commonly used to explain the mysteries 
of mind. In the Great Didactic^ for example. Comenius 
accounts for stupidity by a clammy \nscous state of the 
'* hiunours " of the brain, for cleverness by the rapid 
movement of the '* vital spirit " in the brain, and for 
intractability by an excess of the " vital spirit." As 
teachers we ought perhaps to regret the disappearance 
of this materialistic psychology. What trials of patience 
and temper we would be spared if in our work we could 
simply trepan the dull or troublesome children, and 
stimulate the flow here and retard the flow there of the 
humours in the brain ! But the hope of that is gone, 
and we must be content to follow our more prosaic, 
if surer, methods. 

The modern revival of the study of psychology really 
dates from the time of Bacon. What he says of the state 

♦ He explains the relation of these to each other, and shows 
that the higher process presupposes the lower, but not the lower 
the higher — that memory, for example, cannot exist without 
sensation, but there may be sensation without memory. This 
doctrine of the dependence of higher activities of mind upon 
lower is the germ of modem genetic psychology, which may 
therefore be traced to Aristotle. 

t Didactica Magna, chap. xii. 



of the other sciences in his time is certainly true of 
psychology : 

" The sciences to which we are accustomed have 
certain general positions which are specious and flatter- 
ing, but as soon as they come to particulars . . . when 
they should produce fruit and works, then arise con- 
tentions and barking disputations, which are the end 
of the matter, and all the issue they can yield. Observe 
also, that if sciences of this kind had any life in them, 
that could never have come to pass which has been the 
case now for many ages — that they stand almost at 
a stay, without receiving any augmentations worthy 
of the human race, insomuch that many times not only 
what was asserted once is asserted still, but what was 
a question once is a question still, and instead of being 
resolved by discussion is only fixed and fed ; and all 
the tradition and succession of schools is still a succession 
of masters and scholars, not inventors and those who 
bring to further perfection the things invented." 

Then Bacon gave to the world his inductive method, 
advocating the systematic observation of individual 
facts in order to lead up to general laws and principles. 
Gradually this method worked its way into every depart- 
ment of thought. Its introduction into the study of 
mind was due to Hobbes (1588-1679), and he is therefore 
the founder of the empirical or observational psychok^gy. 
Locke (1632-1704) carried the empirical method in 
psychology much further, and proposed to learn the 
phenomena of the human mind soldy by introspective 
observation and analysis.* A few years later foUowed 
Bishop Berkeley's remarkable essay Towards a New 
Theory of Vision. In it the problem he set himself to 
explain was the origin of our spatial concepts, or the 
mental process by which we are able to discern the size, 
shape, and distance of objects. He showed that our 
knowledge of space relations is due to translating our 
sensations of sight into terms of touch and muscular 
movement. The theory attracted the attention of a 
number of members of the medical profession, who verified 
the truth of it in the case of persons operated on for 
congenital cataract. It was found that when such 
patients received their sight they could not discern the 
shape, direction, or distance of objects until sight was 
aided by touch. The essay is of great importance in 
the history of psychology, for it is the first instance of 
a definite psychological problem being disentangled and 
solved purely by the empirical method. 

Hobbes, Locke, and Berkeley had a succession of 
brilliant disciples in Hume, Hamilton, Reid, James Mill, 
and Bain ; and in the hands of these the empirical 
method received the utmost development possible so 
long as the study was confined to an analysis of the 
experience of the individual consciousness. 

During the years covered by the lives of these philo- 
sophers this country made much more rapid progress 
in psychology than any other, and this was due to the 
early victory here of observation over speculation, and 

* Locke's essay, Com^mingtAe Human Understanding, BookL 
chap i. 
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the divorce, in the main, of psychology from meta- 
physical abstractions. It was not until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that Germany, mainly owing 
to the influence of the writings of Herbart, followed 
the lead of this country and introduced the empirical 
method into its psychology. Such thinkers as Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel in Germany, belonged to what is 
known as the speculative school of psychologists. They 
based their theory of mind, not on direct observations, 
bat on deductions from purely speculative principles. 

The confluence of these two streams then, the British 
and the German, the empirical and the speculative 
psychologies, forms what is now generally called the 
"old" psychology, to distinguish it from the *' new" 
experimental psychology.* 

Before passing from the consideration of the old 
psychology it may be useful, for the sake of what follows, 
to review briefly some of its most significant features. 

In the first place, we may say that the old psychology 
was descriptive rather than explanatory, and to this 
extent it faiiled to rise to the level of a true science. We 
do not, for example, caU the mere description of sub- 
stances found in nature chemistry ; the scientific stage 
is not reached until the substances are anal3^sed into 
their elements, and the laws of their formation dis- 
covered. So, too, in psychology, a mere inventory of 
mental powers is not enough without an explanation 
of their origin and nature, and of how the mind came 
to have them. Such an explanation as this the old 
psychology, with its restricted programme and method, 
f^ould not furnish. The study of mental phenomena 
m every form, normal and abnormal, and from the 
lowest stage in animals to the highest in man, is neces- 
5^ for this. Also, the connection between bodily and 
'^^tal processes, between mind and brain, has to be 
^ermined. For the solution of these and other 
i^blems the old psychology, with its methods of obser- 
^tion internal and external, detailed analysis, and 
Speculative reasoning, was totally incompetent. 

A§;ain, psychology teaches us that there is in the 
*^J*nian mind a certain amoimt that is conunon, and 
^*^t in addition to this there are variable mental cha- 
'^tcristics determined by differences of environment 
^4 of other conditions of development. The fixed 
^*^n:ient of mind consists, according to the old psychology, 
^* an ascending hierarchy of faculties. These were 
^nsidered to be distinct in large measure from one 
^'^ther; sensation was one faculty or power of the 
^*^i*id, perception was another, imagination a third, 
^^ so on. According to this view, mind was regarded 
^ consisting, as it were, of a number of different divi- 
**Otis, any one of which might be in action while the 
^^^ers were held in reserve. Herbart, the great German 
^^iicationist, was the first to show the fallacy of the 
^^tilty psychology, and the theory of evolution confirms 

^ The terms old and new do not refer to time alone, for fortu- 
7^^^ much of the old psychology is still with us, and some of 
^^ new has its foandatioiis centuries back. The difference, as 
^^ be explained, is rather one of outlook and of method of 



his contention. The modem view is, that mind is a 
unity, and that the different mental processes, such as 
observation, memory, reason, &c., are due to mind 
adapting its activity to the different conditions under 
which its activity is called forth. Borrowing the 
language of biology, we now speak of mental functions* 
rather than mental faculties, and, furthermore, we re- 
gard these functions as growing rather than ready-made. 

I lay stress on this change of view because I consider 
it of great importance to us as teachers. One might 
have hoped that by this time the erroneous classification 
of the faculty psychology would have been as obsolete 
in our text-books as are the pre-Darwinian classifica- 
tions in books on botany and zoology. It is still the 
case that a great deal of our educational Uterature 
and of our school practice is based on the assumption 
that the mind consists of an aggregate of disjecta membra 
called faculties, and that it is these faculties that have 
to be trained, and not the mind as a unity. Hence 
the endeavour to arrange the school curriculum so that 
the senses may first of all be trained ; then object- 
lessons are given to train the perception and observation ; 
when the memory stage comes along we try to develop 
it by storing the mind with the facts of history, geo- 
graphy, and literature; and when the age of reason 
arrives, we train the faculty by suitable exercises in 
arithmetic and granmiar ; and so on, right to the Umit 
of school age. Our task as educators would be com- 
paratively easy were it our duty merely to suit the 
instruction at each stage to a definite order in the un- 
folding of faculties. But the problem of the school 
curriculum is much more difficult than this. We have 
at every step to provide the suitable material for the 
exercise of the mind as a whole, and to do this success- 
fully we have to find out by careful study of the child 
what are the characteristics of the growing mind at 
each stage, and how the mind reacts as a whole to the 
various forms of mental discipline. 

Another error arising from the faculty psychology 
is the distinction between forming and informing studies. 
According to the doctrine of formal discipUne we should 
teach subjects, merely because they give strength and 
power to the faculties of the mind. The fallacy in- 
volved is the assumption that power gained in one 
department of knowledge can be transferred undiminished 
to another, and that if a faculty is once trained it is 
good for any service. This is really the point that must 
be settled between those partisans on the one side who 
advocate teaching mainly the abstractions of Latin 
and Greek grammar and pure mathematics, and those 
on the other who favour modem languages and practical 
science — ^in short, between the partisans of the classical 
curriculum and the modem. As a witty American 
writer has very well said, to advocate a course of teach- 
ing because it forms rather than nourishes the mind 
is Uke recommending the chewing of rubber, not beef- 
steak, for developing digestive power. 

* " Function " is the name given in biology to the proper 
mode of activity of any organ. 

(To be contintied,) 
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Children's Thoughts and their 
Training 

By Mariella John 

The question. Where does thought-education begin ? 
has long been a moot point. A hundred years ago in 
Britain, education of all kinds was supposed to begin 
at the end of a birch-rod. The problem of the teacher 
of that time was how to thrash the evil out of a child 
without at the same time taking its Hfe. This system 
gave place to the rational and humane one of Arnold 
and Thring, who abolished the belief that children 
were wholly evil ; under them education became un- 
questionably a developing rather than an extinguishing 
process. 

The late Dr. Creighton gave us a valuable criticism 
of the aim of education when he said : "If you can 
teach a child to think you have done for him the greatest 
thing you can do ; if you have induced him to think 
for himself — then you have begun an education which 
will go on through the whole of that child's life " : but, 
thanks to the experimental study of child-nature that 
has been going on during the last few years, a still 
higher ideal than that formulated by Dr. Creighton is 
presented to the teacher and the mother of to-day. I 
name both teacher and mother advisedly, for Frobel's 
fundamental principle is a sound one ; the mother is 
the best teacher for early days, and the most successful 
teachers are those who move as far as possible along 
the lines a mother would take. 

This ideal is the outcome of the most advanced 
studies in psychology, and has for its motto Professor 
James' dictum, *' No impression without expression." 
It is not now enough to awaken thought in the child's 
mind. One must provide ways in which that thought 
may express itself. For it is only by the expression 
of a thought in visible or tangible form that the quality 
of that thought can be estimated. 

The various " occupations " of the kindergarten are 
devised with this object in view. The child's limbs 
want to be put in motion, and he is taught to express 
himself in graceful movements. The child's voice wants 
to make itself heard, and he is trained to use it tune- 
fully. The child's fingers want to be active, and they 
are guided to give their work a constructive tendency. 
Fingers not so guided are likely to spend most of their 
precious energy in pulling things to pieces. But the 
most difficult part of a child to train and guide is un- 
doubtedly his brain, and it is to give a practical sugges- 
tion in this direction that this article is written. 

Every one who knows anything about children knows 
the activity of the childish brain. Everybody, unfor- 
tunately, does not know the reason of this activity, or 
how to deal with it. The fact is that the childish brain 
is active because it is seeking to establish methods 
of thought, just as the childish limbs are active because 
they are seeking to establish methods of motion. The 



best way of dealing with this activity of brain may be 
learnt from a study of Nature. 

The normal, healthy child soon b^ins to crave paper 
and a pencil, and in his crude way he tries to express 
the ideas that throng his busy mind. The " pictures " 
that result would form a more fascinating study than 
childish prattle; but they usuaUy get swept away 
into the waste-paper basket without even a hasty 
glance ; and no effort is made as a rule to lead the 
childish imagination into channels where expression 
is possible. 

I would have in every nursery a series of charts on 
which a child, as soon as he is able to stand firmly, 
could learn to draw all the simple objects that come 
in his way, as they come to him, using equally both his 
hands in the work. At first his impressions will be 
crude and his expressions cruder. But power of ex- 
pression will grow, and soon the child's nature will be 
drawn out and satisfied, his observation will become 
accurate and his eye critical, all in a perfectly natural 
way without any strain. A little encouragement or 
guidance is all the help that is needed, and this should 
never be enough to rob the child of initiative. Such 
charts should be kept as records of development. They 
would reveal much of brain-formation to a thoughtful 
mother or teacher. 

For the benefit of the lay reader I will describe a 
Nature calendar. The others needed may be made 
in like fashion, as required, according to circumstances. 
Square spaces for each day of the month, and a large 
blank space for drawings, are arranged on a stiff card- 
board, appropriately decorated, which hangs on the 
wall at a convenient height for the children who are 
to draw on it. In each of the square spaces the child 
is allowed to paint each day a sun, bright orange on a 
sunny day, shading down to a dull, dark, streaky grey 
for rain. Half the globe can be painted in at the end 
of the morning and the other half at the end of the 
afternoon. In the blank space each child has the 
privilege of drawing a flower or insect which is the 
first of its kind found and brought to the ntirsery or to 
school during the season. Thus the child gives ex- 
pression to his primitive impressions of weather, and 
at the same time exercises his equally primitive instincts 
for collecting objects and making pictures. That this 
mode of educating is the natural one is shown by the 
happy faces of those children who are thus taught 
from early years. A visit to a thoroughly well-conducted 
kindergarten will convince any sceptic of this. 

It is true that the principles of Frobel, as embodied 
in the kindergarten, although undoubtedly valuable, 
are often misappUed, and fail to produce the best 
effects. Instead of giving to children the initiative in 
expression, some teachers are not able to conquer their 
tendency to retain it themselves, and the effect of this 
is to produce diligent imitators, not spontaneous actors 
of the first part of life's drama. Hence the kindergarten 
system is not imiversally appreciated, and is occasionally 
the most dismal of failures. 

But the most inexperienced mother may easily apply 
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this, the fundamental principle of the kindergarten, in 
her own nursery. A Nature-chart is easily made, and 
m are the similar charts on which are to be recorded 
the child's impressions of the small events of nursery 
life. It sliould be remembered that each impression 
exjffessed laj'S 

A Foundation for Future Brain-power. 

Many children suffer untold torture when they grow 
up because in early life they are expected to be like 
other children. They must express, not their own 
Ibonghts in their own time and in their own way, but 
the thoughts of those in authority over them in the 
way considered proper. This murder of individuality 
would become impossible if each child had its own 
(alwidar on which to record its own impressions. Most 
cMldren are only too eager to express their thoughts, 
mi the thoughts often " lie too deep for words." The 
paper and pencil are primary necessities of these. 

Doctors tell us that a vast number of apparent mental 
defioenries are due to bad foundation-laying in the 
irt of expression. Often the brain can be proved to be 
^y^cally efficient when there is Uttle power to make 
the efficiency apparent to the outside world. The 
links between impression and expression, which are 
Inst made in nursery days, have not been made at all, 
ind in later life they are hard to make. I know at 
kut one case in which undoubted genius has been 
tmibly hampered by early neglect of individual develop- 
nent. In this case an extraordinary quickness of 
ptrceplion and grasp of detail is joined to inability to 
spcD even simple words or recall items of knowledge 
with confidence ; and the result is a hampered and 
nslricled life instead of one of exceptionally wide 
iBefaJiKss. 

To aD mothers and teachers, then, I would appeal 
eaniestly. asking them to give these charts of expression 
a place on nursery and schoolroom walls. They wil! be 
an excellent substitute for the common method of 
Eoibbiing. The child's world seems small to us. but 
it is great to him. Its impressions are real, and if he 
is encouraged to record them, instead of having 
them recorded for him, they will pave the way for an 
accurate recording o( the vaster impressions of mature 
Bfc. They will also occasionally guide the psychologist 
in his investigations in child-development. 

There is a moral and religious side to all that has been 
laid. A good impression, moral or religious, is well 
ioxiwn to be futile unless it be expressed in the good 
deed appropriate to it. Even a Kero could utter well- 
loonding moral plalitudes, and Dickens has well satirised 
the Pccteniffian method of making religion a cloak for 
lacaiuicss. A habit of converting impressions into 
oprosions gained in the early days of physical and 
Ottntal de\-elopment would doubtless hold firm, and 
"Wild produce a corresponding habit of truth and 
Kneenty in the moral and religious life of later years. 
And so, until we set this relationship in its right place 
in the child's development, there will probably be a 
luk o( satisftictoriDess in all our arrangements for moral 



or religious teaching in schools. If education is to be 
truly religious, it must train children to be " dows," 
not " hearers " only. The New Christianity, like the 
New Psychology, must be practical, and its results 
must be open to all obser\-ers. 



Correspondence 

THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION AND LITERATURE 

To the Editor of School. 

SiR,^Mr. Addis's article in the April number of School 
is most opportune. If the English Association can empha- 
sise the fact that one of the main objects of studying a 
language is to be able to read its literature, it will have 
justified its existence. I say one of the main objects, for 
we are not now concerned with the training of foreign 
commercial travellers, of whom, in any case, few are 
required. 

When the " Greek question " was being debated at Cam- 
bridge, one argument for the retention of Greek was thai 
its literature is valuable. The obvious retort was : this 
is true, but most of those who are forced to read Greek 
for the Little Go never touch the literature of the language, 
therefore the plea is valueless. The boy who Icams 
French under some new mcthodist may spend so much 
time on elocutionary gynuiastics that he has no time for 
literature. Hb staple food has been some silly matter 
written to suit the child-mind by an Englishman, whose 
style betrays his origin. 

Some children of my acquaintance began to learn French 
in England, under a French teacher who was quite ignorant 
of phonetics, and were able to say what they knew in a 
pronunciation that a Frenchman could understand. Now 
they go to an excellent English school and are taught 
on phonetic lines, with the result that only an Englishman 
who has taught in an English school can understand the 
French words they try to utter. 

The teacher of English makes use of the jewels of our 
literature for exercises in analysis or in paraphrasing. 
Paraphrasing is of value to test the comprehension of a 
passage, as an exercise in itself it is on a par with shorthand. 

The ideals of many phoneticians are low. They prefer 
to illustrate the vulgar rather than the best pronunciation, 
giving as standard northern English pronunciation, the 
dropping of the h, or in southern English Londonisms, 
or in French sounds heard only in rapid slovenly speech. 
They certainly reproduce what is spoken by some people, 
but it is not what one should hold up as a model. 

English grammar teachers too often spend their time 
on hatT'Splitting, and have so httle appreciation of the laws 
of language and the history of their mother tongue that 
they parse " his " in " the man lost his hat " as a possessive 
case. It would be as correct to saythatthe m in"am"atill 
means I, and that one can only use the word " ovation " 
when sheep are slaughtered, 

"Language grows and grammar lingers"; the gram- 
marian lags far behind the man of letters, and badly needs 
the spur of the English Association. The phenomena of 
speech are worthy of study, but they are not so important 
as language itself, and this, divorced from literature, 
is a dissected corpse, Youre truly, 

G. H. Clarks. 
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Review 

Conversational Greek 

Since the formation of the Classical Association, we 
have heard much and often of the reformed methods 
of teaching the ancient languages, but as yet little has 
been done in the majority of schools. No single assistant 
master, however enthusiastic, can move until his head- 
master thinks fit to give the word. The Perse School, 
Cambridge, however, is fortunate in having as its head- 
master one who is ever eager for educational experiment 
and intellectual stimulus (0 si sic omnes /), and two of 
his contributions towards this newer and so-called 
" direct " method as applied to Greek teaching lie 
before us : (i) .4 First Greek Course (Blackie, 2S. td.) 
of 172 pages, which has now been before the public some 
months ; and (2) a little brochure giving a specimen 
lesson of forty-five minutes' duration, together with 
the first-fruits of his system, in the shape of seven or 
eight themes actually produced by pupils who have 
learnt Greek on the conversational system. 

To deal with the latter first, we can only say that we 
have read the pamphlet with astonishment — astonish- 
ment at the ingenuity of the teacher, and at the docility 
of the class. For the results — and we have Dr. Rouse's 
word for it that these are the actual exercises as written 
by the boys— are little short of marvellous. The skill 
with which interest is aroused, information imparted, 
grammatical drill insisted upon and imagination evoked 
is beyond all praise. But possibly, just because this 
specimen is so good, one feels that a word of warning 
should be uttered as against any excessive use of Dr. 
Rouse's method. It is plain that the system demands 
exceptional teachers, and any attempt to codify or 
stereotype methods is bound to prove a failure. For 
example, one may well imagine that a teacher who was 
not perfectly sure of his form would hesitate before he 
adopted what is evidently a favourite device with Dr. 
Rouse for eliciting an answer in chorus from the class — 
the use of the formula & <^iXoi, t\ dp« ; and for the class 
to extract information from the master by the in- 
evitable, I MAncaXf , t\ dp^. One suspects that, with his 
peculiar sense of the ridiculous and his dislike of making 
a fool of himself, the average English boy would be as 
dumb as a stone, instead of walking up to the black- 
board, with the desired dwafialw» fUv eVl t6 finfia, \ayL^v» de 

T^v &(r^(rro¥, and SO forth. Again, it is a little too much 
to take as a typical lesson one which involves so much 
art as that evinced by Dr. Rouse in his ingenious 
transition from Itov 6 'AXc^wdpor to the plate from 
Baumeister's Denkmdler, which the word ibov recalls, 
and which he has, apparently by accident, in his pocket 
as a starting-point for the whole lesson. Then, again, 
is it not a waste of ingenuity to drill boys in Greek 
with this chorus of commonplace phrases, this repe- 
tition of everyday words which, after all, are of 
somewhat rare occurrence in the Greek authors which 
we want the boy to read as soon as he may ? We do 



not desire that the boys should know the words for 
chalk, pencil, blackboard, and so forth : it is but a step 

from such to icairvoir«*Xfu>y, rpoxti^pofiof^ atdrfpofyoftos and 

other horrors of the modem language. In the teaching of 
French and German readiness in conversation is rightly 
insisted on since those languages are learnt primarily for 
their usefulness in daily intercourse ; but one cannot but 
feel that some of our enthusiasts are pushing the analogy 
between such teaching and the teaching of the classics 
further than is j ustifiable. With the principle — the desire 
to impart vitality, freshness, stimulus, readiness, imagina- 
tion to the Greek lesson — all must be in sjnnpathy; 
but Greek is not a spoken language, and should not be 
treated as such. It is, in our opinion, wholly a question 
of degree. The writer of these remarks has found it not 
impossible to enliven the dulness of Greek grammar 
lessons by improvising sentences on every verb and noon 
that has been learned, and by occasionally, in an odd 
quarter of an hour, now and again, trying a simj^ 
conversation, or entering the marks or places in Gieek 
or Latin as the case may be ; but to adopt the con- 
versational method in its entirety would be dangerous 
for any but the most skilful teachers, and a waste of 
labour even for them. 

Of the former — A First Greek Course — ^little but good 
can be said. Dr. Rouse has adopted no particular 
scientific order, but an order of his own, wisely introduc- 
ing the verb very early, so that sentences may be oon- 
structed and conversation carried on as soon as possiUe. 
Teachers and taught alike should be grateful to the 
author for the whiff of hiunour which runs throngh 
most of his extracts from Greek literature for reading 
purposes. 

A word or two in criticism. The sentence No. 2 in 
the reading lesson on p. 8 seems a trifle difficult, appear- 
ing so early in the coiuse ; and the same appUes to 
nearly all the vocabularies, and to several of the goxxmc 
sentences which Dr. Rouse has culled from Greek 
authors. On p. 5 it looks as if n* (indef .) meant who ? 
noB4w, whence ? and so forth, as at present printed. 
In the syntax rules, throughout, it would have been 
more helpful to give shortly the reason why a verb, e,g., 
is followed by a particular case. On p. 117, would it 
not have been advisable to add to Xtkvum and XAvjk«^» 
the more usual forms XcXukmc & and XcXux^r cap ? 
However, as the book has now been out some time, it 
is probable that these points have already been brought 
to Dr. Rouse's notice. 

The book is on the right lines, and for those who will 
use it discreetly, omitting several of the conversations 
between Kdpokot and rovXiA/ior, however amusing they 
might prove, it can be strongly recommended as a bright, 
stimulating contribution to the study of Greek. It 
reminds one in its scope and its methods of that excellent 
First Year Latin book by Collar and Daniell, published 
a few years ago by Messrs. Ginn and Co. 

A. J. S. 

Those who are interested in colonial education shoakl 
bear in mind the Federal Conference at Caxton Hall» 
Westminster, which begins on May 24. 
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Minor Notices 



liliB Patiagts for UnsetH TranstaHon. By A. M, &>ok. 
il-A., and E. C, MarcfajUt, M.A. pp. laS. (Metliuen. 

TTiB book is a separate publicabon of tbe Latin portion 
c[ iht same authors' Passages for Unseen Translation 
uLx!tJ fivm Greek and Latin LiUralure. a well-known 
inj excelleRt book. It Ihereiorc needs no recom- 
ottdation. It contains a lar^e number^aoo in all— of 
■^i^i%rs chosen from all periods of classical Latin literature 
^ll^ a few from Renascence and post -Renascence periods, 
lit Ust. for example, being Bentley's argument in favour of 
iiistitutiog niteJuia for itiipectila in Horace's fable. The 
•Tjlkttion ts in two parts, the second for the highest and the 
^■M int the forms next to the highest. Unfortunately 
'-.'■ i::dex, wbicb is in the larger book, lias not been repro- 
.i:ii(d m this, and me hope the omission will be repaired. 
.(i.ti k' Latin TranslaUon. By R. Weir, M.A. pp. -jj. 

^Olivvf and Boyd. is. gd.) 
Tcti aj Passages anaiysedin Ike Aids. pp. ii. (3d.) 

The aim of Mr, Weir's books is to help boys to arrive at 
thf bieral meaning of a passage by careful analysis of the 
«n»cture of its sentences. With this object he has taken 
twenty-fonr passages— six each from Caesar, Ovid. Livy 
and N'ireil — analysed them and rewritten them in the order 
iBr translation with an English version. He prefixes to 
the book ten pages for introduction, which a boy is to 
aastcr thoroughly before he is allowed to prepare the 
pweages. A boy who goes through Mr. Weir's method will 
oeit&ialy learn a good deal, bnt we think Mr. Weir eoukl 
hare helped him more. We quarrel, first of all. with hb 
definition of a sentence : every sentence, he says, contains 
uin subject and a main verb. It does not ; it contains a 
in predicate which often is not a verb at all. Secondly, 
*fcy *d he not include a section on the order of words in a 
lAttn senlmce by which a boy might be shown where to 
look (or the dt&erent parts of the sentence ? It surely 
ihmild not be necessary for a boy to transpose the two 
wwda Vivtt Maeonides (as is done on p, 24) before ho 
su translate them. The fact is that boys should be trained 
in tnaalation from the beginning to get a feeling for the 
I^tifl order, and should begin on short sentences in which 
Ikeardof is transparent at once, and by a thorough course 
ti this kind learn to look at a Latin sentence as he does at 
kD English one. viz., as a whole. In reading this book we 
havB asked ourselves : at what stage are these boys of Mr. 
Weifs supposed to be ? Are they beginners ? or what 



8 explanations of the Historic and Explanatory Infini- 

tiTca are not sound (p. 2). On p. 6 at Carthage should be 

CvtAagini not Carlkagine. On p. 13 reiiqua privala redi- 

fci* b omitled in the translation. On p, 15 the subject 

ol Ptnenit is Caesar placed in the first sentence and carried 

I foto the principal clause. Should not Mr. Weir give 

I the pupil a hint that the rearranged Latin is no more 

I latin at all than a piece of English would be English if re- 

Itmiijed in a Latin order ? With all its defects, however, 

i31i. Weir has made an honestattempt to show how, in his 

I *ay. a boy should grapple with a Latin passage. 

Cwsor'i GaiUc War. Book I. By W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 

n>. ix -4- i7- (Blackie. W. nett.) 

TUs book belongs to the now well-known scries of 



Blackie's Latin Texts. The Introduction ia the same as 
in the text of other books of Caesar, but a sentence referring 
to Book V. on p. vi. is out of place in this book. The marking 
of the quantities shows much care, and we have only noticed 
the following mistakes: c. zj i2 ftenHs.c. 31 | 9 v/nisse. 
c. ja Ji citeri.c. 38 i^natura,c.^o\3 tenure. There are two 
misprints, accidissit (or accidisset (c. ao { 4) and siw for 
sua {c. jt I i). What is tlie authority for 6 tn magnopere 
(cc. i3SS.38S2)and(tfnfo;.fM(c. 31 J 4) P 

Matriculation Latin Construing Book. By A. F. Watt, 
M.A,, and B, J. Hayes. M.A. Text 136 pp. + Lexicon 
and Index 70 pp. (Clive. js.) 
This book is " an attempt to formulate the rules which 
should guide the learner both in ascertaining the construc- 
tion and meaning of a Latin sentence, and in reproducing 
it in natural English." The examples consist of sentences 
and short pieces of easy continuous narrative. It is 
primarily intended as a preparation for the London Matricu- 
lation, and contains most of the passages which have been 
set at that examination, but the work is well done, and 
there is no reason why the book should not servo a more 
general purpose. The reference in the preface to the same 
authors' matriculation selections is, no doubt, meant to 
advertise that book, as there is no reason why this book 
should not accompany or lead up to continuous reading 
from Latin authors themselves. Coming to details : 
poetical usages Uke that of toi/i (p. i3)arcnotdistinguished 
as they should be ; pvblice (p. 27) means " as a nation" ; 
persuadisse occurs on p. 47 for persuasisse ; Sciebam {p. 54) 
is / knew not / know ; p. 55, should not clandamus be clou- 
dicamus, and is not taceant different from tacenl ? On p. 
56 there arc mistakes in sentences to and 1 1 ; on p. 58 the 
rule for dum. &c., does not apply to Livy, and priusqnam 
cannot be translated until in Ex. 14, a ; coronat (p. $c,) 
should be coronet : p. 63, cepimus is aorist not perfect. 
The lexicon has false quantities in the following ; beilieosus, 
curiose. diutumtis, rxcidium. ftlius, filia, for, imns, infirmns. 
malrimonium, moribundus, polluo. Sagittarius, lemere, trt- 
bulum. Atcibiades, BucephaJas. The prefix re- is always 
short by nature. The termination -rix, -rigis ia Gallic 
proper names has a long vowel (cf. Lat. rl:t, rlgis). We 
do not understand the long mark in leee. fldmntifer, karuspex 
horribilis. P'rntaneo, persclvo. What authority is there 
for a nom. s. dite, a pres. icto and ico, 3 supine sititum. a 
positive uiter f 

A Latin Vocabulary. Compiled by A. C. Price, M.A.. and 
C. Norwood, M.A. pp.19. (Blackie and Son. 4^.) 
This is a vocabulary based upon experience and gradually 
compiled by the classical staff of Leeds Grammar School 
while engaged in teaching Latin in its earliest stages n-ithout 
regular exercise books and pari passu with the grammar. 
The lists are marked L, II., III.. IV.. to be learnt in this 
order in four consecutive terms. As such, the book is 
suggestive and may be cordially welcomed as showing what 
words are found actually necessary for beginners. We wish 
the authors had followed the principles of Blackie's Latin 
Texts and marked only long vowels. In the third declen- 
sion, taking the first word of each of the first nine lists, we 
have the following markings of the final syllable ; leS, 
viator, fios, paler, miles, classis. aesiss, sedes, salus. What 
inferences are to be drawn about the unmarked finab ? Nor 
are the quantities distinguished of pes and pedt^s. animal 
and sol. os (mouth) and os (bone), while the gen. of the last 
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is given as 5551*5 / The ferns, in -do -go and -io are suffi- 
ciently numerous to be given as a special exception to the 
rule that nouns in -o are masc. Why should cdnfirmo be 
marked and not trans, iunxi, iunctum, &c. ? And why 
are we told that final -o is long in the third and fourth 
conjugations and not in the first and second ? Had these 
points been considered it would have enhanced the value 
of this little vocabulary. 

Gateways to History. (Edward Arnold.) 

These seven volumes, ranging in price from lod, to is,6d,, 
are primarily intended to be used in conjunction with 
Arnold's Home and Abroad Readers and Arnold's Steps 
io Literature. The idea is excellent, and these books should 
be most useful in carrying out a method of education which 
is thoroughly sound and scientific. Up to the present, 
young pupils have been inclined to regard history, litera- 
ture and geography as three totally distinct subjects, 
with no connecting-link between them. Now we are more 
and more beginning to see the correlation between all 
subjects, and such books as these will be found most useful 
in our schools. The six volumes might well be used from 
the second to the fourth form of an ordinary High School, 
where European history now generally finds a place in the 
time-table. The first and second books are devoted to 
Heroes of the Homeland and Heroes of Many Lands ; the 
third, to Men of Britain and Men of England ; the fourth 
to Wardens of the Empire ; the fifth to Britain as a Part of 
Europe ^ and the last to the Pageant of the Empires. Per- 
haps the best of the series is Book IV., with its admirably 
clear account of the making of our Empire ; such a volume 
might well take the place of the ordinary history and 
geography book for pupils of thirteen and foiirteen, who will 
be keenly interested in reading this book, not merely as 
a task, but as a pleasure. And it will be strange if the 
reading of this volume does not lead them to pursue their 
studies further — surely the end of all school teaching. 
The language employed is clear, simple and direct, the 
illustrations excellent and appropriate, while legend and 
poem are constantly introduced to lend vividness to the 
story of a great deed or a great man. The scries is to be 
heartily recommended to all educationists who desire to 
make history a living subject. 

Primary History of England. By Mrs. Cyril Ransome. 
(Rivingtons. 15.) 
It is a little difficult to see the raison d*etre of this volume, 
although the writer says in her preface that she has been 
asked to write a short preparatory History of England 
as an introduction to her husband's ** Elementary History." 
We should have thought the latter would have been all 
that w^as necessary for young pupils above the age of nine 
or ten, and that for younger children no text-book was 
required. Stories from English history, or stories of great 
men, are better given to the pupils of the lowest forms 
than a continuous history of events. However, apart 
from this objection, there is much to recommend the book ; 
it is well arranged in paragraphs under headings, and 
unnecessary details are avoided. We doubt, however, 
if the language is altogether suitable for quite young 
scholars. 

A Concise History of Europe. By Avay H. Forbes, M.A. 
(Ralph, Holland and Co. 25. nett.) 

Under the guidance of an intelligent teacher this volume 
may be usefully placed in the hands of elder scholars. 



especially those who are preparing for examinations in 
European history. A very great deal is compressed into a 
small space, and those who only desire to learn something of 
the general outline of European history will probably 
find everything they require in this volume. The danger 
of such a book is lest the young reader should im agi ne 
that a study of it would provide him with a thorongh 
knowledge of the subject, but treated judiciously, we can 
imagine this history may have its value. It is, at any rate, 
an honest attempt to show that the history of England 
can only be adequately considered in conjunction with the 
history of Europe. 

History of England. By George Carter, M.A. In three 
parts. Part I., 55 B.C.-1485 a.d. (Relfe Brothers.) 

The number of history-books that is yearly issued is 
legion, and few are to be in any way distinguished from 
the mass already published. They are mostly written by 
careful, accurate writers who know their subject well, and 
present their knowledge in an easy form, especially suitable 
for the hundreds of girls and boys who annually take one 
or other of our multifarious pubUc examinations. As Icxng 
as these exist, such books will find a ready sale, but they 
cannot honestly be considered educational, and no lovers of 
history would ever care to place them in the hands of 
those whom they desired to inspire with an admiration 
and an enthusiasm for the men and deeds which have 
made our country great. The present volume is like dozens 
of others that have passed through the reviewer's hands ; 
it is clearly and carefully written, and the arrangement is 
sensible, and much may be learnt from its study. But it 
is for the examinee and no one else, and for him it is quite 
adequate. 

A Short History of Great Britain. (Blackie and Son.) 

The elementary schools which use this volume are to be 
congratulated, for the book is full of interest from cover to 
cover. Facts are carefully selected, and only absolutdy 
necessary dates find a place in the body of the book. Tli^ 
divisions of the book follow the great movements of the 
ages rather than the accession of kings, and thus the reader 
gets a connected idea of a period. The lessons on civics, 
which occupy the last fifty pages of the book, form an 
excellent introduction to a knowledge of present-day 
government, without which any study of history must 
necessarily be incomplete. The girls and b03rs who leave 
school equipped with the contents of this history reader, 
will, later on, be in a position to understand the politics 
of their day, and to play their parts as worthy sons and 
daughters of a great Empire. 

Croisilles et Po^mes Choisies. By A. de Musset. yi pp. 
Histoire d*un Chien. By Mme. de Witt. L$ 
Vilain Petit Canard. By Hans Andersen. 66 pp. 
Histoire d'Ali Baba. By Antoine Galland. 79 pp. 
Le Baron de Fourchevif. Com6die en Quatre Actes. 
By Eugene Labiche and A. Jolly. 58 pp. L$ Voyag§ 
de Monsieur Perrichon. Com6die en Quatre Actes. 
By Eugene Labiche and Edouard Martin. 99 pp. 
Sinbad le Marin. By Antoine Galland. 70 pp. 
Edited by W. G. Hartog, B.A. (London : Rivingtons. 
15. each.) 

Six well-printed little volumes, all belonging to Riving* 
ton's New Intermediate French Texts, all cleverly illustrated 
by Mary Williams, and all well edited, with notes and oral 
and written exercises. 
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fUres Persanes. By Montesquieu. Adapted and Edited 

by Eugene Pellissier. xviii + 171 pp. (London: 

MacmiUan and Co., Ltd. 2$. 6d.) 

Tlie clever satire embodied in this brilliant book brought 

me to the writer, and led him to adopt authorship as his 

def occupation. Thus the book has an important place 

French literature, and with a few necessaiy suppressions 

has been prepared here for the use of students in school 

i one of Siepmann's Classical French Texts. In addition 

»the letters there is a biographical introduction, many pages 

; notes, a summary of the chief granmiatical pecuUarities 

xmiing in the text, and four useful appendices by the 

aeral editors. Altogether the book is in the best tradi- 

Qos of a notable series. 

onUs du Temps Passi. By Perrault. Vols. I. and II. 

Edited by George Heyer, M.A., and H. Cammartin. 

48 pp. each. 4d. each. VEUphant Blanc, By H. de 

Varigny. Edited by W. Osborne Brigstocke and H. 

Cammartin. 47 pp. 4<f. La Revolution Frangaise, 

Edited by D. L. Savory, B.A. 63 pp. 6d, (London : 

J. M. Dent and Co.) 

The publishers of many excellent aids to a knowledge 

fmodem languages are now issuing a series of short French 

eaders, the first six volumes under the general editorship 

I W. Osborne Brigstocke. A good beginning has been 

Bade, for the texts have been weU selected, and have been 

iq»red with great care by fully competent editors. The 

Dating is dear, and in keeping with the best traditions of 

l&s publishing house. 

f^iiuUed French Unseens, In Four Parts. Compiled 

and Edited by Victor Oger. Parts I., II., and III. 

66 pp. each. Part IV. 64 pp. (London : Edward 

Arnold. %d, each.) 

The editor has taken much trouble to find suitable 

(tracts from the best French authors, and to graduate 

lem carefully. The exercises embody the results of a wide 

iDge of research, and thus the student who has mastered 

ton is not likely to meet with unfamihar words or sentences 

hen he is passing through the ordeal of the examination 

om. 

Hspin Rival de son MaUre. Comedie en Un Acte. By 

Le Sage. 48 pp. Deux Hiroines de la Rivolution : 

Madame Roland and Charlotte Corday. By Jules 

Michelet. 48 pp. Mercadet, Com6die en Trois Actes 

et en Prose. Abridged. By H. de Balzac. 64 pp. 

Laurette, ou le Cachet Rouge, By le Comte Alfred de 

Vigny. 48 pp. (London : Edward Arnold. 6d. 

each.) 

Mr. Arnold has added these four new volumes to his 

mch texts, which are under the general editorship of M. A» 

Bothwohl, B.Litt., L.-es-L. Each volume has been made 

teresting as weU as instructive. The short biographical 

itice of the author which precedes the text in every case 

weU written, and the clearly printed text is followed 

r useful notes and a full vocabulary, so that each little 

ilmne is self-contained. 

^ickel Perrin. By Madame de Bawr. Adapted and 
Edited by F. Lutton Carter, M.A. viii + 87 pp. 
Hisidre de la Mire Michel et de son Chat, By Emile 
de la B6dolliere. Adapted and Edited by Eugene 
BeOissier. x + 86 pp. (London : MacmiUan and 
Co., Ltd. 15. each.) 
In these little books we have an extension of the excellent 
qnaasm's Primary French Series. Teachers who desire 



short and easy texts suitable for pupils who are still in the 
primary stage may well consider the claims of these care- 
fully prepared and well-presented books. 

Manual Training Drawing {Woodwork). By F. Sturch. 
(Methuen and Co. 5s. net.) 

Teachers who are preparing candidates for examination 
in woodwork will be grateful to the author and publishers 
of this book. The main object of the author is to deal with 
drawing as it is practised in relation to work at the bench. 
The principles of orthographic, isometric, and oblique 
projection as applied to woodwork drawing are explained 
and illustrated by means of a well-selected series of examples. 
Further, the author has collected the drawing questions 
set to first-year candidates by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute from 1892 to 1905, and by the National Union of 
Teachers from 1902 to 1905, and gives the solutions in the 
book before us ; many additional projections of the models 
are also given. 

To bring all these questions and solutions within the 
covers of one volume, which also contains the syllabuses 
of the three principal examining bodies, the examination 
papers in practical woodwork of the two examining bodies 
above mentioned, typical questions set by the Educational 
Handwork Union, a miscellaneous series of questions in 
drawing, a selection of extracts from examiners' reports, 
and some useful hints to examinees, is a boon to teachers 
and students. It is interesting to note the value the 
examiners rightly set on the necessity of being accurate, 
and of being able to draw freehand. The plates and dia- 
grams within the text are drawn and arranged with the 
greatest care, the descriptions are to the point, and the 
presentation of the book is excellent. 

By an obvious misprint, Fig. 42 is referred to in one place 
on page 11 as Fig. 41. In a second edition the inaccurate 
method of construction used in Figs. 48 and 48a should be 
corrected. We venture to suggest that books of this kind 
would gain in value if examples of freehand drawings were 
added. We look forward with interest to the publication 
of Part II., which will contain, among other things, the 
questions set at the final examinations of the examining 
bodies, and think that the title-page and list of contents 
should indicate clearly the grade (whether first year or 
final) of the questions dealt with in each part. 

A First Year's Course in Practical Physics, By James 
Sinclair, M.A. (Glas.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Head Science 
Master in Shawlands Academy, Glasgow. (George 
Bell and Sons.) 

There is no reference to examinations in this book. It 
will be none the less useful on this account. It is fitted 
for schools fairly weU supplied with apparatus that will 
give accurate results. Also the student is instructed in 
the fitting up of simple apparatus for himself. The writer 
Hkes to keep his pupils together, and suppHes harder exercises 
to be done by the quicker workers while waiting for their 
feUows. 

Junior Experimental Science, By W. M. Hooton, M.A., 
M.Sc., A. I.e., Senior Science Master at Middlesbrough 
High School. (W. B. Chve. 25. 6d,) 

The author, like many others, found that a dependence 
on written lecture-notes did not produce the best 
results. Hence this book, suited to the standard of our 
Junior Local and the Central Welsh Board Junior Examina. 
tions» Chemistry and ph3rsics, laboratory and class. 
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room work are concurrent. The explanations are clear and 
concise, evidently the outcome of experience, and the 
exercises for written or oral work numerous and not too 
difEicult. There is a useful table of physical constants. 
The experiments are very practical and can be performed 
with quite simple apparatus. 

Light far InUrmediaU Students. By F. £. Rees, B.Sc., 
Inspector of Secondary Schools to the Glamorgan 
County Council. Dent's Series of Mathematical and 
Scientific Text-books for Schools, (is. 6d. net.) 

This is a small book full of good matter, clearly worked 
out, and will be useful to all intermediate students. It 
contains ** book-work " matter that formerly had to be 
collected from several much larger text-books. An example 
of the thoroughness of the writer is the fact that he describes 
and discusses mathematically, four methods of determining 
the velocity of light, also the chief forms of telescopes, 
microscopes, and eye-pieces. On pp. 79-80 is a very 
ingenious graphical proof of the well-known theorem 
on minimum deviation of a ray passing through a prism. 

An Introduction to Astronomy. By Forest R. Moulton. 
(Macmillan. 55. net.) 

We venture to predict a very hearty welcome for this 
reasonably priced, able and exhaustive account of the 
present state of astronomical science. No great mathe- 
matical or scientific knowledge is required for its digestion. 
A series of star maps at the outset provides for a practical 
acquaintance with the constellations and principal stars, 
while numerous exercises, practical and theoretical, at 
various stages of the book, give the student an opportunity 
of measuring his progress. All the historical landmarks 
from the earliest records to the year 1905 find a mention, 
the various theories of the evolution of the solar S3^em 
are impartially discussed, the photographic illustrations 
are very good, and no one can fail to pick up as he reads 
some of the enthusiasm of the author for his subject. 
Having been often laughed out of court for suggesting 
the possibility of transneptunian planets, the present 
writer is pleased to note that a gentleman of Mr. Moulton's 
practical experience does not, perhaps, altogether dis- 
believe in their possible existence. Not long ago, it was 
announced that the Martian canals were only visible to the 
eye of faith, and it is a disappointment — the only disappoint- 
ment in the book — to be told that Professor Barnard has 
never been able to see them. What would not some of 
the humbler devotees of astronomical science give to go 
across the Western Ocean, and have a look through the big 
telescope for themselves ! 

This excellent book will, we doubt not, have a ready 
sale. 

Elementary Solid Geometry, Second Edition. By F. S. 
Carey. (Arnold. 25. 6d,) 

This book contains the substance of lectures given to 
first-year students at Liverpool, and concerns itself mainly 
with planes and the commoner solids. There is also a 
chapter devoted to projection, rotation, translation, and 
shearing. Parallelism is treated by introducing elements 
at infinity, by which it is claimed there is considerable 
curtailment of cumbrous proofs. The autluMr advises the 
employment of models, however crude, to help in the under- 
standing of the true shape of a solid body. Two-dimen- 



sional diagrams are not as a rule satisfying, and 
the diagrams in this book in the chapter on i 
triangles are not unduly lucid. There does not se< 
point in finding the volume of a cylinder by consi 
as the " limit either of the in- or of the circum-prism 
number of their lateral sides is indefinitely increasec 
determination of the volume of a sphere might 
without doing any harm, until the student has 1 
handle the integral calculus. We should not care 
to write out the proof that " triangular pjrramids 
bases and of the same altitude are equal." Woul 
serve to show us experimentally in the physical la 
the extreme probability of it and let us get on ? 
There are numerous examples at the end of the 

Elementary Graphic Statics, By W. H. Blythe. (! 
Marshall and Co. is. 6d,) 

These sixteen pages of notes are intended for ca 
for the Cambridge Previous and General Exami 
It will also be useful for the other examinations i 
a knowledge of graphical statics is required. It 
inconvenient size and form, but will serve the 
intended. The constructions suggested for drawing 
are sound enough, but no one who had ever se< 
square would use them, and ** equilibriant " is not 
A term as " balancing force." 

Matriculation Graphs, By C. H. French and G. 
(University Tutorial Press.) 

An introduction to Graphs by the same 
issued in 1903, and consisting of a fuller treatmen 
more elementary portions of the subject. It is o 
primarily intended for those reading for the Londoi 
culation, but it will also strongly appeal to many o 
the look-out for a good book with plenty of suitable e> 

A Second Geometry Book, By J. G. Hamilton 
Kettle. (Arnold. 35. 6(f.) 

The complement to the First Geometry Book pi 
in 1900. The same course is adopted of expei 
work and the picking up of geometrical facts by t 
The examples are numerous and well chosen. Am 
many good books on the subject this should hold i 
The only disadvantage is that there are no answers 

First Steps in the Calculus, By A. F. Van der 
(Arnold. 35.) 
Those whose reading has reached the standard c 
Three of the Board <^ Education syllabus will be 
tackle this elementary treatise. It covers all that is r 
for Stage Five, but the moderate price will, no doubt, 
to a larger field. The calculus has not yet found iti 
place. Not a few maintain that it is only for Uni 
scholarship holders, and for them there is usual] 
a peep between the time of gaining the scholarsl 
going up to the University. Not a few, also, there s 
would stand aghast at the idea of the calculus ob 
itself before the more abstruse parts of algebra and 1 
metry. It is difficult to sympathise with these 
An intelligent boy, with some guidance here and 
will read this elementary book with pleasure and 
and, before arriving at the end, will realise how h 
little small sword he is adding to his mathematical a 
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|00 pages. Answers. Cambridge University Press. 35. 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 
May 28, 1907. 

The Irish University Bill has not yet been intro- 
duced into Parliament, and it is therefore a fair 
inference that its final shape has not been deter- 
mined. We can well believe that Mr. Birrell has 
fotind many points of reflection in his predecessor's 
ambiguous legacy, while the noise of rival parties 
in Ireland is so loud that it must be difficult for him 
to do any quiet thinking. Perhaps the raost impor- 
tant of recent pronouncements is that of the Catholic 
hierarchy stating that they are wilhng to accept 
as a final settlement of their claims any one of three 
solutions : (i) a Catholic University ; {2) a Catholic 
coD^e on a par with Trinity College under Dublin 
University; or (3) an endowed Cathohc college 
tuder the Royal University. Whichever of these 
the Government proposes they will support, recog- 
nisng that under present conditions compromise 
jsinc^table. Trinity College has many friends, and 
no scheme is likely to pass which can be proved to in- 
jorc btr. Herein lies the problem : — to devise a solu- 
tion which shall be final, shall not hurt Trinity College, 
and shall satisfy Catholic claims to higher education. 



The constitution of the governing body of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology as 
proposed in the draft charter is in close agreement 
with that recommended by the Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Education, which was 
appointed in April 1904 to inquire into the working of 
the Royal College of Science and the Royal School of 
Mines. This committee was presided over in the first 
instance by Sir Francis Mowatt, upon whose resigna- 
tion in January 1905 Mr, Haldane was appointed 
chairman. The funds available for the development 
and extension of the work of the existing colleges at 
South Kensington include the donation offered by 
Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co. in 1903. This 
generous offer was announced by Lord Rosebery 
in a letter to the Press published in June 1903. 
The pubhcation of this letter was indeed the first 
incident in the prolonged negotiations which have 
resulted in the draft charter. It was originally 
proposed to establish at South Kensington an institu- 
tion for advanced technology, independent of other 
scientific and technical institutions in the neighbour- 
hood. The proposal to amalgamate all existing 
institutions and funds was put forward by the 
Departmental Committee, and has been generally 
approved. The question of the relations of the 
amalgamated colleges with the University of London 
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presented serious difficulties, and has been much 
discussed during the past year. Finally, Mr. 
McKenna decided not to postpone the establishm^it 
of the Imperial G)llege pending the settlement of 
the question of incorporating the G)llege in the 
University. He has, however, promised to take 
steps for the appointment, within a year of the 
establishment of the College, of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the question. The hope has been 
expressed, in particular by Sir Edward Busk, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London, in a letter 
to Mr. McKenna, that the parties concerned may 
come to an agreement without recourse to a Royal 
Conunissi(Hi. Mr. Alfred Beit's munificent legacy 
of about 3^135,000, to be applied for the purposes 
of the "College for Technology (including Mining 
and Metallurgy) in connection with the University 
of London," will also be available. The Bessemer 
Memorial FuQd will be devoted in whole or part 
to the Royal School of Mines. Other large dona- 
tions are expected. The income of the College will 
be derived mainly from grants from the Government, 
the London County Council and other local education 
authorities, and from fees and endowments. 

A SHORT time ago Mr. Acland, whom we are glad 
to welcome back to the active ranks, was reminding 
his hearers that there are such things as secondary 
education problems which are just as important 
to our national development as the more strident 
controversies of elementary teachers. On the top of 
this pronouncement comes the new proposal of 
Mr. McKenna in connection with the allotment of 
grants to secondary schools, which have hitherto 
been made without reference to any fixed principle 
of popular control. In future an additional grant 
will be exclusively given to such schools as not 
only have a majority of popularly elected governors, 
but which also have one quarter of their places 
free. The tendency of this change is obvious. It 
will keep, to a large extent at any rate, the religious 
difficulty at bay, as far as our second line of educa- 
tional progress is concerned *, and, judging by the 
disastrous squabbles over it in elementary circles 
in the past, this would seem to be no slight gain. 
Beyond this, the emancipation of training college 
students from religious tests is another step towards 
the same desirable result : inasmuch as between 80 
and 90 per cent, of the students are housed in denomi- 
national buildings maintained by public money, the 
reform cannot be called premature. As to the 
provision of free places for pupils from elementary 



schools, the new clause will induce managers of 
secondary schools seriously to consider their posi- 
tion, and to endeavour to build an educational 
ladder of wider dimensions than has been seen 
hitherto. Most of this administrative action, and 
the reception that its annoimcement has met with, 
seems to indicate that we might get along swim- 
mingly if we could only keep our educational 
system out of the arena of poUtical agitation. 

The Scotch Education Department, after holding 
a plebiscite, has decided in future to hold its leaving 
examination at Easter, and the new system will 
be initiated next year. We have alluded to the 
advantages of the scheme before, but it is interest- 
ing that the official paper puts on record two 
main lines of objection to the change, neither of 
which it regards a^ adequate -^ the first, that as 
soon as the examination is over, teachers will 
set about reorganising their classes (''a suggest 
tion which springs from a fundamental miscon- 
ception as to the relation in which the examina'- 
tion ought to stand to the work of a school ") t and 
the second, that hard work will be difficult after 
the stimulus of a prospective examination is with- 
drawn, and that therefore, we presume, the summer 
term will be given up to loafing and cricket. In 
spite of the official remark that such an attitude of 
mind "betrays grave misunderstanding of sound 
educational methods,'' it is undeniable that this is 
the real danger involved in the change. The 
official mind, from its Olympian height, surveys 
the examination system and considers it merely 
as a means to an end ; but the schoolmaster who 
regards it as a test of the efficiency of his school, 
the parent who wants to see if he is getting value 
for his money, and, above aU, the boy whose chief 
incentive it is to work, regard it otherwise. And 
la rivanche, in the case of a boy released from 
examination pressure, is a thing to be reckoned 
with. EngUsh schoolmasters will watch this new 
departure with interest ; there are not a lew who 
would hke to try some experiments of the kind 
themselves, for various reasons. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is well known as an educational 
reformer, and his latest attempt in this directiom 
which is no less than the construction of a new 
catechism for children, has been eagerly discussed. 
In so far as it is the production of an earnest teacher 
who is striving to dig the elements of beUef out of 
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the rats of ages, it should command a faithful hearing ; 
bat there is already evidence that the new inter* 
pretations will not satisfy everybody. The first 
artide which attributes to man " a body ascended 
1 anJmaU and a spirit descended from God " 
given rise to a chorus of disapprobation, 
the obiter dictum that religion as taught to 
oldren should not be based on the doctrine of 
sin has caused even greater searchings of heart. 
Tlie old adN-ice to the shoemaker to stick to his last 
is evidently intended to be applied here : but all 
who have had to deal with the posers put by 
young children in the course of their Scripture 
studies will be thankful for an effort to reconcile 
modem science with the difficulties which confront 
Il»e earnest teacher. 



We have received a copy of the draft programme 
of the educational section of the British Association, 
which will meet at Leicester from July 31 to August 
7. The subjects for discussion are many, and 
some of them of great interest to the teacher. Sir 
FbOip Magnus is the sectional president and will 
(Mver his address on the morning ol August i ; 
this win be followed by a discussion on Anthropology, 
with special reference to the recommendations of 
the Phj*sical Deterioration Committee. The scholar- 
ship sj-stem will take up the whole of the next day, 
aod the array of competent critics who have been 
invited to read papers on the subject ensures the 
success of this debate, whatever may happen to 
the others. The report of the curricula committee 
specially appointed last year at York to advise as 
to the time-tables in secondary schools will be 
presented on August 5, and the remaining days of 
the conference will be devoted to discussions upon 
the teaching of Biology, domestic training for girls, 
problems in trade education and their relation to 
school syllabuses, and so forth. Those who desire 
information as to accommodation shotdd write to 
the local secretaries at Leicester, and those who 
wish to know more about the actual business of the 
meeting may obtain further particulars from Pro- 
fessor B. A. Gregory at 39 Blenheim Road, Bedford 
PU'kr W, Seeing that this is an occasion when 
an sections of the educational world can meet on 
a common platform, it is to be hoped that the 
meetings will be worthy of the occasion, and will 
reflect the united wsdom of every department of 
oor system. Meetings of isolated bodies are prone 
to ex parte statements which convince nobody. 



The Admission of Foreign 
Students to the German 
Universities 

By Gustav Hein 

For some years past a movement has taken place in 
Germany to put some kind of check on the annual 
increase of the number of foreign students attending the 
Universities and technical and other colleges in the 
Fatherland. This movement, which has its chief sup- 
porters among the newspapers and ratepayers of those 
towns and districts which pay heavy taxes towards the 
upkeep of these institutions, has to some extent been mis* 
understood in this country, and it is the purpose of these 
lines to show that there is in reality no intention to act 
inany hostile way towards the foreign student, but that, 
whatever has been done in this direction has merely 
been a matter of necessity and self-preservation. Among 
the many articles which have been written on the subject, 
a very temperate one has recently appeared from the 
pen of a distinguished German professor, and it is on 
this article that the following lines are principally ba ed. 
The number of students attending the German Univer- 
sities during the last winter session amounted to 45,136, 
among whom 4151 were foreigners, i.e., 9.2 per cent. ; 
while the number of those attending the technical 
colleges {techniscke Hochschulen) wa about 12,000, with 
2701 foreigners, or 22.5 per cent. In addition to these 
latter institutions have to be mentioned the various 
other Hochschulen, such as mining academies, forestry 
schools, commercial academies, &c., and it is certainly 
not overstating the figure when we assume a total of 
about 10,000 foreign students in attendance at classes 
for higher instruction in Germany, 

For a long time Germany has been proud to be able 
to attract so many foreigners to her seats of learning, 
and the most intelligent and impartial Germans — such 
as rectors and professors at the Universities — see nothing 
to find fault with in this matter, but voices have been 
raised drawing attention to the dangers that the con- 
tinuous influx of foreign students may cause to German 
science, commerce and industrial expansion. The first 
word of protest was uttered about eleven years ago, 
by the menifjers of the Society of German Engineers, 
who objected to the unlimited admission of foreigners 
to the technical institutions for various reasons. They 
urged that these institutions had been erected and 
furnished at great expense from the pockets of the 
German taxpayers, and that it was unfair that the foreign 
student should get the same full advantage as the 
native, and thereby become a strong competitor with the 
German export manufacturer, or supplant German 
engineers in their posts as managers of industrial under- 
takings. But this protest was not taken seriously, 
and it was especially among the students themselves 
that it met with very little response, because they rather 
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welcomed the society and comradeship of intelligent 
hardworking foreigners. And this question would very 
likely never have been raised again, but for the great 
nimibers of Russian students, especially Jews, who 
flooded some of the institutions in South Germany, 
especially the well-equipped Hochschulen of Darmstadt 
and Karlsruhe. Darmstadt alone counted among its 
2042 students 667 foreigners, 523 of whom were Russians, 
and it even happened that in some of the departments, 
e.g., the electro-technical branch, there were two 
Russians to every German. It cannot be denied for a 
single moment that such a state of things was bound to 
give rise to a certain amount of ill-feeling, the more so 
as the morale and manners of many of these eastern 
students was of a comparatively low standard. So 
much has ;he latter point affected the attendance of 
German students at Darmstadt — an academy distin- 
guished for its excellent equipments in the electro- 
technical departments — that while the number of 
Russian-Jew.'sh students has been steadily increasing, 
that of the Germans has been, and is still, falling off. 

From these institutions the movement passed on to 
the Universities, where the wrath of the German students 
was particularly roused by the political propaganda 
of the Russians. This had already begun in 1898, when 
a number of them had to be expelled from the mining 
academy in Freiberg, because they took an active part 
on behalf of the Social Democratic candidates during 
the parliamentary elections. Such incidents have 
occurred over and over again during recent years, and 
have naturally caused a great amount of ill-feeling 
against the foreign students, although it is admitted 
frankly, and on all sides, that the other nationalities 
are of an entirely different calibre. 

Demands have therefore been made to limit the influx 
of foreign students, by making the regulations for 
admission more stringent than they have been hitherto, 
but they have as yet met with little response, especially 
in University circles. A beginning was 'made at the 
technical institutes of Prussia, where foreigners have 
to pay higher fees, and are only admitted to practical 
work in the laboratories and workshops after all the 
native students have been supplied. They have also to 
produce certificates of competency equal to those de- 
manded from the native students. The polytechnicum 
of Stuttgart has settled the question of the increasing 
numbers of foreigners by simply refusing to admit all 
those whose countries do not admit German students 
on equal terms, and has thus got rid of all the Russian 
students, because Russia does not grant such facilities 
to foreigners. But, of course, all this is only a spas- 
modic, sporadic attempt towards a settlement of a 
vexed question, and it is therefore felt that the next 
infallible step will have to be joint action on the part 
of the managing bodies of all the German Hochschulen. 

No regulations of any kind have as yet been made 
in connection with the Universities, and are not likely 
to be made. The Lord Rectors of all the German 
Universities met two years ago to discuss the question, 
and resolved unanimously against the levying of any 



Special tax on foreigners. But that something or other 
will have to be done soon, especially in connection with 
the attendance of foreign students in the laboratories, 
dissecting-rooms and clinical halls, is without question. 
Besides, many students from this — as well as from other 
countries — go to Germany insufficiently prepared in the 
language, and it is this deficiency that causes the greatest 
trouble. A foreign student who is not perfectly able to 
understand the professor or lecturer has to ask questions 
and seek for additional information, and this is found to 
be a great tax on the time and patience of the teacher, 
while again in the dissecting-rooms where the material 
is often scarce, it is felt a hardship to deprive the native 
student of his rightful share on account of the foreigner 
— and the same must be said of the sometimes limited 
accommodation in the practical laboratory. 

It is felt, therefore, that while it would be wrong to 
deprive the well-prepared, intelligent student of a 
civilised country from the advantages he may expect 
to find from attending a German University, something 
must be done in the shape of stricter rules of admission, 
or of limitation of numbers in the domain of practical 
laboratory or research work, to stem the influx of un- 
desirables. The people of Germany have been grumbling 
for some time, and not without reason, that what was 
intended for their own sons, and is being paid for out 
of their pockets, is taken advantage of, too often in an 
aggressive and ungrateful manner, by those who may 
become serious competitors and thus endanger their 
own economic welfare. 



Imperial College of Science 
and Technology 

By T. L. Humberstone, B.Sc. 

The draft of the Royal Charter for the establishment 
and incorporation of an institution at South Kensington, 
to be known as the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, has now been published. It states that the 
Government have signified their intention to make 
arrangements for placing at the disposal of the governing 
body of the Imperial College certain buildings at South 
Kensington now used for the purposes of the Royal 
College of Science and the Royal School of Mines ; that 
the Royal Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition have 
resolved to appropriate for the purposes of the Imperial 
College certain portions of their estate at South Ken- 
sington ; that divers persons are prepared to make 
munificent contributions towards the establishment 
and support of the College ; and that the City and 
Guilds of London Institute have undertaken that their 
Central Technical College shall be an integral part of 
the Imperial College, subject to the fulfilment of certain 
conditions. The purposes of the Imperial CoUege will 
be " to give the highest specialised instruction and 
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provide the fullest equipment for the most advanced 
training and research in various branches ol science, 
tspiKiaUy in its application to industry, and to do aJl or 
any of such other things as the governing body herein- 
illci constituted consider conducive or incidental 
tliOTto. having regard to the provision for those purposes 
*bkh already exists elsewhere." The governing body 
will consist, when complete, of forty members, of whom 
MX will be appointed by the King in Council, four by 
tbe President of the Board of Education, five each 
by the University of London, the London County 
Cmincil, and tbe City and Guilds of London Institute, 
two by the Royal Commissioners for the 1851 Exhibi- 
tion, one by the Royal Society, four by the professorial 
sttfi of the Imperial CoCege. and eight by various 
techntcal societies. The Royal School of Mines will 
Rtain its name, and the associateship of the school will 
CDntinue to be awarded. In future, the Central Tech- 
nical College of the Cily and Guilds of London Insti- 
tntewill be known as the City and Guilds College, and the 
Institute vrill continue to award the diplomas of Fellow 
tai Associate. The City and Guilds College will be 
oaiuiged by the committee of management appointed 
by llie Institute, to which committee the governing 
body of the Imperial College will add five members. 
The governing body of the Imperial College will meet 
at least four times a year, and each member will normally 
be appointed for four years. With respect to the rela- 
buns t«tween the Imperial College and the University 
of London. Article 7 of the draft Charter states : " Sub- 
ject to compliance with the statutes of the University 
of London and pending the settlement of the question 
of the incorporation of the Imperial College with that 
University, the Imperial College shall be estabhshed 
in the first instance as a school of the University. TTie 
pjveming body shall enter into communication with 
tbe University of London with regard to the co-ordina- 
tion of the work of the Imperial College with the work 
fit the University and its other schools, and for the pur- 
pose of carrying out or facihtating such co-ordination 
Bay enter into such arrangements either by way of 
transferring or exchanging departments of instruction 
or otherwise, and upon such terms as may be agreed 
upon between the governing body and the University." 
The governing body will under certain conditions be 
allowed to recognise other coUeges and institutions as 
bang in association with the Imperial College for all 
or any of its purposes. In order that the advice of 
independent experts, especially persons with practical 
experience of industrial requirements, may be secured, 
(be governing body will be empowered to appoint 
advisory boards. The question of the arrangements 
to be made for the biological department of the Royal 
Colte^ of Science is left over for future decision. Peti- 
lioas for or against the grant of the Charter are to be 
j«i( to the Privy Council on or before June 6. 
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Common Room Papers 

I. On Some Assistant Masters 

By Emeritus 

Quit regio in terris nostri non plena taboris ? is, it may be 
remembered, the lachrymose but exqubitely chosen 
motto of a certain society of schoolmasters. It should be 
not unprofitable, however, to put aside for a moment the 
plaintive tone which has unhappily become too frequent 
in conferences and " places where they talk," and to 
amuse ourselves by conning over a few familiar types, 
some of which may soon be extinct, if all recent ttdk of 
reform and method and organisation and training is to 
bear any fruit. 

The older generation first : not of necessity because 
wecansayof pedagogues, as of wines, "the old is better," 
but simply because the old crusted are, in many ways, 
more interesting for purposes of reminiscence and 
description. 

We have, it appears, travelled some way in the course 
of the last twenty years, since there must be several 
of us who can recall the picturesque methods by which 
we were encouraged to learn our " Greek irregulars " 
by the assistant master of the period. A soured and 
eccentric ecclesiastic waited for us, as did Rhadamanthus 
for his culprits ; with this difference, that the latter, 
it may be supposed, though stem, was not subject to 
violent and unreasonable outbursts of spleen. Word 
was passed outside as to whether R. (let us call him) 
was " neat " or " vicious " to-day ; and according to the 
report, so rose or sank our spirits. Arrived in the class- 
room, all who missed a question were driven pell-mell 
into a comer (called by the httle victims " R.'s sardine- 
box "), where they cowered for the rest of the morning ; 
proceedings were enlivened from time to time by scrim- 
maging from behind, as a new batch of misdemeanants 
tried to forge their way from the outside to escape from 
the heavy arm or the boot or the missiles of the Reverend 
R. Mir a sed acta loquor I 

The picture seems a trifle overdrawn, perhaps. On 
the contrary, there must be many, now perhaps school- 
masters themselves, who could give a more vivid and 
realistic picture of these peculiar old-world methods. 
And this was no Mr. Squeers' Academy, but a large and 
important school. Nor should it be supposed for one 
moment thai we complained, still less raised our heads 
in rebellion. For the magic of personality here, as so 
often, atoned for everything. The man, though an 
embittered and clerical schoolmaster, was a gentleman ; 
and in our unconscious way we realised that important 
fact. Furthermore, he was a scholar, and possessed of 
a most delicate hterary touch. We learned much from 
him after all, much that is not to be found in any text- 
book ; though it may perhaps be doubted whether he 
did not scare a great number away from any appreciation 
of the classics. His device for encouraging a habit 
of private reading was ingenious, but one can baldly 
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recommend it to the young teacher who has to win his 
spurs in these days. However, it was this : having 
driven out all who had failed to master, say, the con- 
tracted verbs, he would casually inquire of the slender 
renmant, " who was Joe Gargery ? " or " if we had heard 
of Mrs. Poyscr ? " And to the happy possessor of such 
odds and ends of Uterary knowledge would be assigned 
a veritable fortune in marks, on the principle '' to 
him that hath shall be given," I suppose. It was not 
exactly in the curriculimi, but there was no Uttle method 
in his madness ; and his pupils appreciated it, and — 
strange creatures are boys — felt considerable affection 
for his unorthodox system. Perhaps the sense that they 
were in contact with an original mind was at the back 
of their tolerance ; certaiidy other masters' offences, 
though free from the violence and barbarity of R., 
were not equally condoned. Perhaps he never was 
intended to be a schoolmaster : he certainly never pre- 
tended to like his lot ; and, physically, in later life, he 
was a great sufferer. Occasionally he preached in the 
school chapel ; a phrase from a sermon of his on Dives 
and Lazarus will recur to many as a sample of his dry 
humour ; in painting the contrast he bade us consider 
Lazarus, " outcast and a beggar, his only friend the dogs, 
tmd theif friendship not entirely disinUrested / " As may 
be imagined, he wielded a trenchant pen and was never 
happier than when humorously bewailing the miseries 
of the teacher ; he could never know, poor man, the 
miseries of those he taught. 

Such were some of the idiosjmcrasies of the type of 
master whose duties ended for the day with the ending 
of afternoon school. There is, however, a larger army 
of those who are perpetually on duty, morning noon 
and night, Saturdays and Sundays, for thirteen odd 
weeks in every tenn. These, if any, merit our sympa- 
thetic interest, and among such it would be strange 
if certain well-defined types did not get evolved. Have 
we not all met that most pathetic of all t3rpes, the 
athletic master who is no longer athletic, because no 
longer young ? His future no one — ^least of all himself, 
probably— dares to contemplate. He has been the 
Ufe and soul of the social and athletic activities of the 
school to which he has devoted the best years of his life. 
He has kept open house, as in University days, for all 
the opposing cricketers and footballers, who for many 
school generations have taken his hospitality for granted. 
He has been a bachelor, partly from inclination, no 
doubt, but more from necessity ; having always been 
remunerated sufficiently for the insidious Uttle luxuries 
of bachelordom, but insufficiently for the economies 
of ** double harness." And this has proved his undoing ; 
at an age when a man of his abiUties should be facing 
the world, making a home, meeting the ordinary human 
sorrows and surmounting the difficulties of the family 
Ufe, we find him prating over his whisky of his prowess 
in the old days, his distrust of the younger generation, 
his own achievements at golf, and what not. Intel- 
lectual interests are not always gone, biit they are often 
stifled by the almost miiveraal egoism of the elderly 
athletic schoolmaster. Every boarcUng-school, I suppose. 



has its Nestor of this description ; some have severaL 
And the tragedy of the business is that no one in par* 
ticular seems to blame. Inadequate salaries do tiieir 
share, but it is not only in those schools where the salaries 
are inadequate that you find the garrulous and elderly 
athletocrat. The monastidsm of our pubUc school 
system, the hostiUty to ideas, the indifference to the 
world of art and music, are probably more serious 
contributory causes to the results we see around us. 
Is it the masters who tinge the boys' ideals vdth their 
own athleticism ? Is it the boys who decide what shall 
be the masters' all-absorbing interest ? Or is it the 
parents who, through their bo}^, influence the whole 
tone of our education ? Or, perhaps, is the tone set, 
or aUowed to drift, by the reigning headmaster ? He 
could, at any rate, choose his men wisely, and put less 
of a premiimi on mere athleticism. If he did, there 
would probably in some years' time be fewer middle- 
aged masters with nothing but charity or suicide before 
them on the horizon of their old age. 

Of recent years another well-defined species of assistant 
master has come into prominence ; of him as of 
Chaucer's man of law, it may be said : 

Nowhere so besy a man as he ther nas. 
And yit he aemed besier than he was. 

He is for ever before the pubUc eye : open a newspaper, 
and you find he has been addressing a public meeting ; 
open a Uterary review, and you find he is editing a series 
of reprints ; open a learned journal, he is there ; go to 
any of the innumerable professional conferences, he is 
there particularly. Now I am the last one to disparage 
or dislike versatiUty, but it is at least necessary to 
remind ourselves that there cannot in the nature of 
things be a great number of men in the profession with 
the superhuman industry which all this activity involves. 
We all know how tedious committee work is, and coming 
on the top of a day's teaching, such work cannot be 
persisted in beyond a certain point. Yet, of course, 
these conferences and the resultant committees must, 
I suppose, be carried on. It seems, on the whole, a pity 
that there cannot be created a caste or board of con- 
ference-attending and conmiittee-forming schoolmasters 
who shall do this very necessary and estimable work-— 
and nothing else. For, to speak bluntly, your man 
with a fondness for committees very rarely makes a 
good schoolmaster. The trumpeters of the scholastic 
army cannot be expected to be so useful with the rifle 
as with the instrument which they practke most 
assiduously. In a University this fact is exemjdified 
clearly: tiie most skilful wire-puUer in University 
poUtics, or the cleverest tinkerer of the Statutes, is seldom 
a man particularly distinguished for the depth of his 
research or the success of his pupils. Different faculties 
of mind and nature are needed for those distinct classes 
of work. And the case is still more evident where that 
mo3t exacting work, the teachmg of boys, is concerned. 
However, as things are, governing bodies wiU, it is to 
be presumed, go on in their beni^ted way selecting as 
headmasters those who have distinguished themselves 
in any way but by doing the work before them ; wt 
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shall continiie to see the clerical headmaster, the hotel- 
keeping headmaster, the athletic headmaster, and the 
daauc-editiiig headmaster, selected mainly because 
their names have been seen frequently in print. But 
this is all inevitable, the composition and behaviour 
of school-committees being taken into consideration ; 
and thb is the tragedy of it all. And after all, school- 
masters are no worse off than others ; in every walk 
in life nnscrupulous advertisement, prominence however 
attained, is always more effective of 'mmediate reward 
than quiet work — has not fiction her Marie Corellis and 
her Guy Boothbys ? 



II. Discipline^ 



By a House-Prefect 

If the house-prefect wants to be any good — i.e., if he 
is to be called a " good sort of fellow " who doesn't mind 
letting out occasionally, and yet has the influence among 
the juniors which he ^ould have — ^he has a really hard 
job. It is much harder than most masters imagine ; 
you hear : " He can control the boys all right ; he is 
always with them, they know him." That is just the 
drawback — '* Familiarity breeds contempt." At least 
I have found this to be the case, not so much from my 
own personal experience as from what I have seen happen 
toothers who have mixed themselves too much with the 
Q>nmion Room. Their experience has no doubt 
warned me against tumbling into the same pitfall. 

Taking everything all round, the Common Room 
is a very interesting place. Some of the small boys 
are really very amusing. I could listen all day to them 
if I get them in a talking mood, which is not really very 
hard. But it is a very funny thing that you can get a 
certain way into their opinions and feelings, but no 
further, no matter how much you try. The true secret 
of getting at all into the feelings of any of them is never 
to let them see you laughing at them. They hate it, 
and if once they catch you at it they will tell you nothing 
more. They are a great source of amusement though, 
if treated in the right way. 

To return to the difficulties of being a good house- 
prefect. You see the poor prefect is a buffer between 
the masters and the rest of the boys, and he has to be 
particularly careful not to press too far one side or the 
othcn The absolute stumbling-block, however — the 
post deplorable situation — ^is when his fellow prefect 
tt a fooL The whole game is absolutely hopeless. A 
l^oonder for a prefect is better than a fool, because a 
Wider generally plays the game and often has much 
Qtte influence than the easy-going boy. But the real 
198, who has no influence and wants none, is hopeless. 
Tet he is not an unusual type of prefect. It is taken 
^granted that as you rise in the school your influence 
99i% toa Nothing of the kind ; it does not follow 

* WWi tiw coKiptka ol tomeverbal alterations, this artideb 
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in the slightest ; nevertheless at a certain time it becomes 
your turn to be made a prefect, and where are you then ? 

A bad house-master is bad enough ; it is trying to 
have to call over in a room filled with a hubbub which 
should not exist, simply because the master either won't 
or can't stop it. He had much better go away and let 
you settle it. If a boy will not take any notice of a 
master, he certainly will not do so in the case of a prefect, 
and it sounds very bad to hear a noise begin directly a 
master comes to relieve you, when you have been taking 
" prep." It shows that you are much more strict than 
the master, which is wrong. I suppose the boy thinks 
he is quite in his right. He argues that if he does what 
he likes with a master, why should he do what a prefect 
tells him ? At any rate that is how I used to reason, 
when I was in the Common Room. Another annojong 
thing is to have to take a prefect in " prep." because he 
hasn't got a study. Of course you can't rule him, and 
you are always mistaking him for somebody else, and 
commg down on him. 

It is astonishing how some prefects can do their work 
without setting a line or punishing anybody, while others 
seem to spend most of their time in putting everybody 
in for " extra drill," &c. The former way is the best 
if you can manage it, and in the long run you will find 
that better order is kept ; besides, it asserts your per- 
sonality, which is very often a difficult thing. I don't 
consider extra drill the slightest good, especially at this 
school, as the offenders get off a little prep, for it, and I 
know one or two who would quite as soon do drill as 
prep. Besides, when they are doing it they never think 
by any chance why they were put in. Why extra drill 
is so popular among prefects is because there is no 
trouble ; you put the boy in, and there is an end of it ; 
whereas if you set him lines you have to see that they 
are done to time, and half a dozen different things. It 
is a much better punishment, nevertheless. As for 
corporal punishment, it is quite unnecessary. Smack 
a boy's head by all means (he remembers that for 
the next five minutes), but it is no good to thrash 
him. It makes you unpopular ; and besides, it is not 
a particularly enjoyable exercise. 

It is no good being too strict in prep. What is prep. ? 
An artificial state of affairs which will allow a boy to 
work without being disturbed. Well, this can be easily 
managed ; the only people who you have to look after 
are the small boys who make it their aim to annoy older 
companions who have forsaken their habit of never 
doing any work. 

Now as to masters. During the time I have been in 
this house, I have seen seven or eight come and go, so 
I suppose I have seen my share ; and I can say that I 
wouldn't be a schoolmaster for much. They get a very 
poor time, I should think ; in fact, I quite feel for them 
sometimes (of course I speak of house-masters. Out- 
door masters, i.e, masters who live in their own homes, 
are quite a different matter). But house-masters i 
Preserve me from being one 1 It doesn't seem worth it, 
especially if you weren't bom to be a schoolmaster. I 
don't know why it is, but over 50 per cent, of the masters 
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I have seen have been wholly unfit for their vocation ; at 
least from my point of view, which, if not very deep, is 
fairly practical. The obviously silly mistakes which 
some new masters make are too pitiful for words. You 
long to give them a word of advice — fancy their faces 
if you did I Many a master thinks that by being 
familiar with the boys he will become popular. He is 
absolutely wrong. First of all the boys don't look up 
to him as they should, and this contempt grows and 
grows until liberties are taken ; in fact they begin to 
treat him just like a fellow schoolboy, and away goes all 
discipUne. It is much better to keep aloof from the boys 
altogether than to be too familiar. A boy will not see 
that a master is trying to be pleasant to him, and any 
lack of strictness is taken for weakness and is treated 
accordingly. One thing which goes towards the popu- 
larity of a master is the distinction he makes between 
the bigger and smaller boys, and of course it is a great 
help to the prefects. If the smaller boys see that the 
masters regard the prefects as prefects, they will pay 
more attention to them than if everybody is treated 
alike. 

The great thing that masters must have is patience. 
Some few have it, but more than half of them seem to 
be strangely deficient in it. Masters think that by giving 
500 lines and making a bombastic oration to you for 
making a noise in the dormitory they will stop you. 
But why ? It stands to reason that just the opposite 
will occur. The boy does the 500 Unes in a bad temper, 
growling at the master most of the time, and vowing 
that he will make just as much noise on the next oppor- 
tunity ; and he generally manages to do so. His whole 
nature is up in arms against the master ; 500 lines is too 
much, he reasons, and he is generally right. The 
master's reason for giving them is that by so doing he 
hopes to put a stop to any further noise. On the other 
hand, the man of sense goes upstairs, gives two or three 
boys 200 lines apiece, and tells them to get into bed. 
Note the result. The boys who have escaped without 
the lines condole with their less fortunate companions 
and call it " bad luck." Nevertheless the 200 lines are 
not a very serious matter, and, after all, it was worth 
it. So the 200 lines are done, with no ill-will to the 
master, and in due course they are shown up. The next 
night the tendency to make a noise may again be there, 
but it has not the impetus which would have existed 
if the 500 lines had been set and every one was up in 
arms against the master. Perhaps on the next night 
but one the noise is again so great that more lines have 
to be set. Nobody minds this ; so we reaUse that in time 
the bojrs begin to know how much noise they can make 
without getting 200 lines, and the house settles down to 
comparative quiet. Of course patience is needed, as it is 
certainly a bore to set all these batches of lines, and then 
to see that they are done to time and all that sort of thing, 
but it pays in the end, and boys will do a good deal for 
a master that they like, while it is wonderful how much 
they can do towards making a house-master's life un- 
bearable if they dislike him. I would not have believed 
it, if I had not seen 1 ^^ ^; ^ „ ^ 



. Another thing which I cannot imderstand is a txqf^ 1 
losing his temper with a master ; it is so silly. If you -t 
want to annoy a master, hold your tongue. It is not .i 
what you say that annoys him, it is the things you don't '• 
say. Besides, if you are going to have a quarrel with a r 
master, it is a dangerous thing to answer him bad^ -;j 
You generally say something impertinent, and then -j 
you're done. The best thing is to be absolutely calm and ^ 
polite, and then he can't get at you. It is not easy to -i 
quarrel with a good master, however. I always pity ; 
the '* Head " when a boy goes to him and complains 
that he has been punished unjustly by a master. It is 
a very difl&cult position. He must look into the thing . 
for the sake of conmion justice, but if he is going to 
question the methods of a master he might as well 
dismiss him at once. In fact, I should think the " head " 
is often in a rather tight fix, but he always seems to 
come out all right ; and, what is more, there is no noise 
about it. 

So much then for the house-prefect's point of view;* 
Perhaps his ideas may seem strange to some readers 
but it must be remembered that all schools are not alike, 
and allowance must be made for this. 



Agricultural Organisation 

By J. C. Medd, M. A* 

The increasing demand for small agricultural holdings 
makes it more and more important not to overlook the 
two factors indispensable to their success — knowledge 
and co-operation. In both respects the English fanner 
and cultivator are at a disadvantage. The application 
of science to his industry has not developed as it has 
abroad. Facilities for instruction, except of the most 
advanced type, are rarely to be found, and vast areas 
remain without facilities of any kind. The foreigner, 
moreover, since the period of world-wide competition, 
has completely reorganised the business of farming upon 
co-operative Unes. So far as education is concerned, 
the matter is obviously one for State guidance and 
assistance combined with greater activity on the part 
of local authorities. But whether the State can with 
equal propriety make money grants to co-operative 
societies to aid in the development of their trade may 
be open to question. The point has recently been dis* 
cussed in Ireland in relation to the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, and Lord Carrington, when con<* 
suited by Sir Horace Plunkett, wrote on November 27, 
1906 : " I fully recognise the strength of the claims of 
such societies to assistance from public funds, and, if 
the times were more favourable, I would gladly press 
those claims upon the attention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer." This seems to indicate that the Board 
of Agriculture would not upon principle object to subsi** 
dise English co-operative societies, but Lord Carringt(»i 
was strongly of opinion that the promotion of agricol" 
tural co-operation should be undertaken by a voluntary 
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organisation rather than by a Government Depart- 
ment» a view which was subsequently emphasised in the 
Report on Small Holdings. 

The Irish Agricultursd Organisation Society shows 
how much may be accomplished by purely voluntary 
efibrt, and it is extremely doubtful whether the English 
taxpayer would ever recognise that trade in agriculture 
was more entitled to State aid than any other trade. 
The following table gives the statistics for Ireland up 
to December 31, 1905 : 
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Flax . 
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12.500 
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Fedexations • 
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4,010 


5.830 


225,000 


«37 


86.532 


134.548 


180,458 


1,772,500 



That the movement is growing steadily may be judged 
from the fact that eighty-one societies of various kinds 
\vere established during 1905. 

All the societies, with the exception of the credit 
societies, are incorporated under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Act, 1893. The liability of members 
IS limited to the amount of their shares, and all members 
have equal voting powers irrespective of the number of 
diaies held. The management is vested in committees, 
wbose functions are similar to those of the directors of 
limited liability companies. The interest payable on 
shares is always limited to 5 per cent. ; the remaining 
oett profit is allocated in the form of a dividend to 
members on the amount of their trade with the society, 
and to the workers in the form of a bonus on their 
wages. 

The " Creameries *' are divided into *' Central " 
creameries, where butter is manufactured, and " Auxili- 
aries*' where milk is separated only and the cream 
dmrned at some convenient " Central." In the rich 
daiiying lands of Munster, the average radius served 
hjr a creamery is about two miles, while in the north and 
north-west the milk is drawn from twice that distance. 
The mimthly price paid to the suppliers is based on the 
nett return fh>m the butter sold, the basis of payment 
being usually the actual weight of butter-fat supplied 
by Ae individual. This is determined by weighing the 
ndlk when delivered and ascertaining the percentage 
of butter-fat by testing. The separated milk and butter- 
milk are returned fr'ee to the suppliers in due proportion 
to the quantity of whole milk supplied by each. The 
advantages of co-operative creameries have been thus 
tenunarised: 

(z) The milk producer obtains at a minimum of cost 



all the advantages of modem science in dealing with his 
dairy produce, and, whether its volume be large or 
small, he realises its full market value at all seasons of 
the year. 

(2) He retains the control of one of the most important 
branches of his industry, and, with the control, the 
entire profits of the business. 

(3) The consumer gets what he pays for — pure butter 
— manufactured in well-regulated creameries under con- 
ditions which preclude all possibility of danger to health 
— and he gets it at a reasonable price. 

Hitherto the operations of the agricultural societies 
have been confined almost exclusively to the purchase 
of agricultural requisites, such as artificial manures, 
seeds and feeding-stuffs, on wholesale terms and of 
guaranteed quality for their members, also of imple- 
ments and machinery at reduced cost. Attention is 
now being directed to the co-operative sale of produce. 
Perhaps the greatest success of these societies has been 
in effecting a reduction, estimated at from 25 to 40 per 
cent., in the cost of artificial manures, owing to which 
the sale of Irish-manufactured artificial manures has 
gone up from 120,000 tons in 1900 to 175,000 tons in 
1906. At the same time the societies have placed within 
the reach of even the smallest farmers agricultural seeds 
of high standards of germination and purity* 

The credit societies are founded on the unlimited 
liability of their members for all the debts of the society, 
and are incorporated under the Friendly Societies Act. 
Their object is to create a fund secured on the joint and 
several unlimited liability of their members to be lent 
out to members of the society in limited sums for pro- 
ductive purposes, or for such objects as will result in a 
saving or economy to the borrower. The area covered 
by such a society is generally a parish in which every 
member is known to and knows every other member. 
Their capital is derived from : (i) Deposits from 
members or others, on which 3 per cent, interest is 
usually charged. (2) Loans from the Department of 
Agriculture or the Congested Districts Board, generally 
limited to £50 or £100, at 3 per cent, interest, and 
designed to give confidence to local depositors rather 
than to provide adequate working capital. (3) Ad- 
vances from joint stock banks on the overdraft plan at 
4 per cent. Loans are granted to members for the 
purchase of live stock, seeds, manures, machinery, 
feeding-stuffs, &c., and in certain cases to enable the 
borrower to obtain relief from debts contracted at 
usurious rates of interest. The interest charged is, as 
a rule, at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, or a penny 
per pound per month. Two sureties must go bail for 
the borrower and must with him enter into a bond for 
the repayment of the loan and interest, and also under- 
take that the loan shall be appUed solely to the stated 
purpose for which it is granted. With rare exceptions, 
the conditions are said to be fulfilled with extraordinary 
fidelity, and there is no case on record where either a 
member or a depositor has lost a penny through his con- 
nection with such a society, nor has any caU ever been 
made to make good the default of a borrower. 
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Compaxatiydy few poultry societies have been started 
yet. A number of parish units must be combined in 
a large society to give the committee of management a 
wide choice of selection, to ensure a sufficient volume of 
business to pay a competent staff, and to facilitate a 
thorough system of grading the produce and of daily 
consignment to the markets. As this involves the 
simultaneous organisation of a number of scattered 
districts, the process is lengthy and expensive. The 
conditions of membership and profit-sharing are similar 
to those which prevail in the creameries and agricultural 
societies. In most cases the sale of eggs is the principal 
business, but several societies are now engaged in the 
jNoultry-fattening business, while neariy all have a con- 
siderable trade in tm-ke3^ ^* Christmas. The societies 
pay for the eggs by weight, the price per pound weight 
being regulated by the market selling price, less working 
expenses. The system of testing, grading, and packing 
guarantees freshness, regularity in weights, and freedom 
from breakage in transit. 

The flax societies are also comparatively new, and 
few are in operation owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
properly qualified managers for the scutch mills. Their 
object is to improve the methods of cultivation and 
after-treatment of the crop, and to provide their members 
with a remunerative market for the dressed flax. At 
most of the existing societies apprentices are being 
trained, so as to be available as managers of new societies, 
this being one of the conditions laid down by the Depart- 
ment for giving instruction through their flax experts. 
Many serious problems await solution, such as the utiU- 
sation of the seed, which now goes to waste, the drying 
of the green flax straw so as to admit of its being " retted" 
the following 3^ar, and some system whereby the flax 
societies may purchase the growing crops of their 
members and take charge of the subsequent processes 
of treatment and marketing. 

The miscellaneous societies comprise associations of 
women and girls for the making and sale of lace and 
crochet, drawn-thread work, knitting, weaving, em- 
broidery, bookbinding, and other artistic handicrafts, 
rug- and carpet-making, bee-keeping, and so forth. 
Many girls, whose sole idea and prospect was to emigrate 
to America, have preferred to remain at home and earn 
a comfortable living there. In more than one case, 
these small societies, composed of a few women and 
girls, aided by the local clerg)mian, have formed the 
nucleus of a large local industry which has attracted 
some enterprising capitalist whose business, skill, and 
money have put it upon a permanent basis. 



An interesting paper (Cd. 3443) has been issued by the Scotch 
Education Department on the teaching of school and personal 
iiygiene to students in training. Dr. Mackenzie, who made the 
inquiry, makes some suggestive remarks. He states that it is 
not contemnlated that the teacher should become a doctor, 
but he should have learned enoueh of children's common com- 
plaints to recognise them when tney are present and to decide 
whether school routine may not have a bad effect on a par- 
ticular child. He reports in favour of " more observation of the 
concrete child " as opposed to " generalised ph3rsiology and the 
technical descriptions of anatomy." 



Hints to Language Teacl 

By Nora C. Ushe 

Language Teacher in I 

It may safely be said that the irregular verbs c< 
a veritable Hill Difficulty in the way of all ] 
teachers and students. In most schools, both 
and abroad, as soon as a child can repeat in i 
like fashi(Mi the three principal parts of these 1 
is said to " know them by heart " ; but never wa 
greater delusion. Quite as well might one S2 
infant who has learnt to recognise A, apple-pie, 
and so on, that he has learnt to read. As well n 
assume that the carter who brings the load of 
able to build the house. Not that the learning 
of that long and monotonous list should be a] 
depreciated ; on the contrary, parrot-like repetiti 
certain extent an important factor in language t( 
but the making that repetiti(m the end and aii 
pupil's efforts cannot be too strongly denounces 
pose that the scholar has " got by heart " this foi 
list ; that in English, for instance, he is quite 
with " sew " and " sow," " ring " and " wrir 
that he does not even falter when confronted ' 
idiosyncrasies of " to lie " and " to lay " ; he 
only just touched the borderland of the infii 
expressions to which these words supply the k 
has yet to discover that he must not say " 
puts a shadow," " the servant casts coals on t 
or " will you take that letter to me " ; \dien he 
tinguish how to use the verbs, then he knows ti 
before. 

As a means to this end it is good for each : 
verb to be taken in turn with its idioms and 
shades of meaning. Let a note-book be kept 
purpose, with a separate page for each verb, I 
space at the bottom for new idioms to be add 
they are found. Two or three verbs thus th* 
gone into will form a rich subject for one lesson 
For home work let the pupils prepare as many 
sentences as they can, bringing in the verbs > 
a different sense and tense in each sentence ; 
let them search their English readers for s 
illustrating the use of these verbs. Let each pi 
his list at the next lesson, and let the rest of 1 
stop him when he is wrong. This is an excelL 
exercise ; the competition between the sch 
to which will have the largest number of a 
sentences is a splendid stimulus to intelligent sti 

Idioms are generally stumbling-blocks. Let 
nunciation be perfect, let the grammar be faul 
use of the idioms of a language will usually dis 
the native from the foreigner. A list of 500 
idioms learnt by heart helps to obviate this i 
addition to the verb note-book, pupils should 
idiom note-book, and ten new idicntns should 1 
at each lesson. As home work, let the pupib 
little story, Imnging in all the ten idioms withoo 
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;. and^ra'^ltheJSdetarerea^So^ PsycHoIogy PaSt aild PrCSeilt 

oort lessoo there should not be a dull scholar to n r^ « . 1 

I. By Dr. Alexander Morgan 

:ber vexed question is in regard to composition, 
conference ol German teachers at Munich in June 

BMDtioo was made of the "exclusion of com- We come now to the so-called New Psychology. The chief 

B**; but composition, if wisely corrected, is a feature of the intellectual development of the nineteenth 

Bhiabic exercise- The trouble is, that of many century was the introduction of the scientific method 

itiaDS, when fully corrected, there remains and spirit into every part of the field of knowledge, and 

[ o( the original work of the pupil. To obviate psychology shared in the movement. It was felt that it 

BcuKy it IS well to have two methods of correct- w^ do longer enough to classify and describe the pheno- 

ntodtfied correction, and a complete correction, mcna of mind, that a rational explanation of them was 

iotmCT. correct only absolute errors, grammatical wantedinorder to establish their general laws. This the 

Dfraphical : i( the meaning be clear, leave the old psychology could not supply, as I have already 

bsolutely alone. In the latter, improve every- shown. The methods of that psychology were partly 

at can be improved, crossing out all superfluous dtrecl, viz., studying one's own mind by introspective 

nbfttituting better words for those that remain ; analysis ; and partly indirect, viz., studying the minds of 

t, thoroughly revise the composition. With others by their words and actions. " We can under- 

n use only the modified form ; with advanced stand," says McCosh, " what is passing in the minds of 

fo tfaTDOgti the exercise twice, first using the others by means of their deeds, speeches, and writings, 

d, «flcrwards the complete method of correction, because we are conscious of Uke states in ourselves. We 

poKible. simply indicate that there is a fault, can understand the deeds of Achilles, or the devils of 

like scholar find it out and correct it ; a correction Milton, because we are conscious of the same elements 

y the student himself will be remembered twice as within ourselves. A skilful analyst could construct a 

I one that is made by the teacher. Choose the psychology out of Shakespeare, or out of the Hebrew 

s for composition with a view to the taste of the and Greek Scriptures." With a reservation, perhaps, 

; he will write far better on a subject that appeals ^ to our first-hand knowledge of the demoniacal element 

u Some of the English compositions I have had in the human mind we can agree with the truth of this 

«ennaD pupils on such subjects as " A Dayamong statement. 

ialbei." "What I see from the Window of my Such, then, were the instruments of the old psychology, 

." "A Trip on the Elbe," and soon, might serve as and we can see that they were too fragile to penetrate the 

s tor native students at home. compact facts of consciousness. Stronger and keener 

ay ol ihe difficulties of a language teacher would weapons were necessary, and modem psychology has 

h if hesiudied methods and rules less and his pupils endeavoured to supply them. We shall, however, 

,tl fie left his desk and sat in ihe seat beside the better understand the new movement in psychology if 

O. trying for the moment to hear with his ears we trace it from its sources. These are two, and again, 

ipok with his tongue, and so to understand the as in the case of the old psychology, one is German and 

>fe in his way. As it is essential to gain the con- the other British. 

Moflhepupd, there should be no partition between The modern spirit of scientific inquiry showed itself 

IB aad taught ; a stiff, dogmatical language earlier in Germany than in this country. So far as 

■f can have only shy, reluctant pupils, and shy- psychology is concerned, the credit of this must be 

nd reluctance are utterly incompatible with given in the first instance to the infiuence of Herbart's 
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W|y to the federal ccmfereoce ii 



[^*y '/ 1^ Empiie is doing a good work in tr>-ing to 
•Vta tbe various parts of the King's dominions into a. 
I educational matters. We hope to refer 
r next issue, but up 
■■■ d gang to press we have ooly discussed the outlines 
'V^ for thfl interchange of teachers (for which a com- 
tm ilTMdy been appointed to report upon the possibility 
tal « [sacticable scheme) and the reied question of a 
Sudani far certificates of teaching. There is little 
lu taadun are inclined to get into a groove, but until 
tttOtaita the dwirability of interchanging (for instance) 
I fa I.nodM«se with those in Cornwall, it is hardly likely 
V wiO agr«« to make an excb»nge between Birmingham 



treatise on Psychology as a Science, published in 1824 ; but 
the great constructive pioneer work was done by Lotze * 
and Wundt.f and a number of brilliant followers who 
need not be specified in a popular treatment of the 
subject. They based their work on the assumption, 
now I think almost universally conceded, that mental 
life consists of a seriesof conscious states functionally con- 
nected with physical states, that in short mental activity 
is always accompanied by a process of nervous change, 
and the problem they set themselves was to find out the 
definite laws combining the two classes of facts. Now. 
Ihe phenomena of consciousness, being purely internal, 
cannot be examined by any e.ttemal means. " No one 
ever saw a recollection or touched an emotion," Facts 

• Lotie's MidUinische Psychologie. 185J. 

t Wundt's GTondiilge iter PHysiologisclun PsychohgU, which 
wasrepriated four times ia the first year ol its publication, 167^ 
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of this class can only be examined by the methods of the 
old psychology. It is otherwise, however, with the 
ph3^ical elements of our mental life. Being outside the 
field of consciousness, they are accessible to experimen- 
tation, and the whole of the resources of the physio- 
logical and physical laboratories can be utilised to 
examine them. The application of the experimental 
method during the last thirty years has caused nothing 
less than a revolution in our general conception of 
psychology, and it is the main factor in the birth of the 
new psychology. 

But there is another important branch of modern 
psychology and it is almost entirely due to British 
thinkers. When the Darwinian theory of evolution 
was proclaimed it was soon seen to be as true of mental 
as of biological phenomena. There has been a definite 
process of evolution of the human mind from the rudi- 
mentary animal mind, and there is also a gradual evo- 
lution in the mental history of each human being between 
infancy and maturity. This is the genetic aspect of 
the new psychology, and it is entirely opposed to the 
ready-made or intuitional point of view of the older 
faculty psychology. 

By the combination of these two factors then — the 
physiological psychology with its experimental method 
of procedure, and the genetic psychology with its 
principle of evolution — the new psychology has been 
formed. Let us briefly consider each of these factors. 

First, as to the introduction of measurement and 
experimentation into psychology. We cannot conceal 
from ourselves the fact that there are great and peculiar 
difficulties to be overcome in performing mental tests. 
Our mental condition is subject to many fluctuations due 
to fatigue or changes in our ph3^ical condition, &c., and 
these variations are uncertain in their effect and difficult 
to allow for. Again, by the very act of testing a mental 
power we interfere with its full exercise. It is no 
wonder that Kant denied that psychology could ever 
rank as an experimental science. But in recent years 
many of the difficulties in the way have been overcome, 
and a well-equipped laboratory is an adjunct of almost 
every modem school of psychology. From these 
laboratories a bewildering mass of monographs is yearly 
sent forth, a list of which would equal in length and 
monotony Homer's catalogue of the ships. Every kind 
of sensation has been studied qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively, and in many cases where consciousness detects 
only simple sensations experiment has demonstrated 
that they consist of many elements in combination. 
Helmholtz has shown, for instance, that sound is by no 
means the simple sensation we supposed. But experi- 
mental psychology does not cling to the mere rudiments 
and miss the higher forms of our mental life. The more 
abstract processes of conception, imitation, attention, 
association, and memory have all been dealt with 
experimentally. The value of the results already 
obtained need not be overrated ; they suggest encourage- 
ment rather than enthusiasm. They have thrown a 
considerable amount of new [light on the mechanism and 
•conditions of consciousness, and they warrant us in 



believing that, with still more improved meth 
will bring to light unexpected results. 

There is one important and comprehensive 
ment of psychology in which nature has 
and executed the experiment for us. I refer 1 
logical Psychology. Abnormal conditions of t 
as in hypnotism, h5^teria, hallucination, an< 
cholia, and those diseases of the organ which 
to insanity, idiocy, aphasia, epilepsy, &c., h 
carefully studied, especially by French psyc 
The study of the abnormal has shed much light 
normal conditions of the brain, and has made 
to our knowledge of psychology not easily obtai 
any other source. 

Before passing away from the consideratic 
experimental method in psychology a warning 
be out of place against the danger in our enthu 
the new of exaggerating its importance at th< 
of the old. A true knowledge of the mind a 
lofty ideas cannot be gained by mere exper 
Introspection must precede every other m 
examining the mind. Without its initial dat 
mental psychology could not even make a st 
must be conscious of perceptions, memories, an 
ings before we can examine them by any 
method, and it is to introspection that we mi: 
return in order to verify and interpret our n 
tained by other methods. The new, in short, 
to supplement, not supplant, the old psychol 
the methods and results of both must be knov 
teacher who wishes to deal scientifically with 
he has to educate. 

Let us now briefly resume our consideratic 
other main branch of the new psychology — th: 
from the doctrine of evolution. The old idea 
was that it was a fixed substance, with fixed i 
or faculties ; but the application of the dc 
evolution to the facts of our mental life has re 
this. Our conception of mind now is that it is a 
ing activity, and there has arisen in recent times 
of psychology called Genetic Psychology, whose 
is to trace the origin and growth of the differei 
of mind. This includes Comparative Psycholo 
study of mind in animals, and Child Psycholo 
study of the development of mental funct 
infancy to adult life. Formerly the mind of 
was looked upon as merely a smaller edition of 
of the adult ; but now, viewing mind from th 
standpoint, we know that the mind in childho 
as essentially from the mind in maturity a 
tadpole from a frog, or a bud from the flower ii 
it develops. There is a definite process of 
gone through in the mental history of each in 
" First the blade, then the ear, and then the 
in the ear." It follows from this that we ; 
try to hurry nature or alter the order of devc 
" Every child," says Frobel, " must live out c( 
every stage of childhood, or he can never dev 
full maturity." It is our duty as educators to 
different phases of the evolution of the youth 
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may supply the right kind of education at each 
How different is this from the practice of the old 
;y in which the subjects of the education of 
I of all ages were the same, only, of course, made 
easier in the case of the younger children on the 
le that the vdnd should be tempered to the 
amb. 

lestion that naturally suggests itself in connection 
experimental psychology is what part should 
JT in the professional training of teachers ? All 
!is¥?hile in training should be made well acquainted 
the literature of the subject, and the chief results 
have been obtained ; and facilities for laboratory 
should be provided for those who have an aptitude 
dination for the work. But let us hope that 
imcntal psychology with its dynamometers, 
iraphs, pleth3^mographs and sphygoplethysmo- 
s win never find its way into the schoolroom. It 
toordnty to measure the minds of the children with 
Dental cdipers even if we could. What we have to 
to observe and study the children S5rmpathetically, 
Aally, and unobtrusively in their work and in their 

Equipped thus with first-hand knowledge of the 
-mind we shall be able to look at things from the 
's point of view instead of, as is so often the case, 
log time and temper in tr3dng to get him to look at 
from our adult standpoint. 

Bke teachers in their enthusiasm for child study have 
led, at no inconsiderable labour to themselves, 
ts of observations that fulfil no educational purpose, 
investigations are of no value unless they have 
made with some definite purpose in view — either to 
vcr an educational principle or to verify one. Of 
use, for example, to the practical business of the 
il is it to know that out of 845 children 191 pre- 
i wax dolls, 163 paper dolls, 153 china dolls, 144 
Wis, 116 bisque dolls, and 69 rubber dolls, and so 

The collection of this information must have 
I the teacher a great deal of labour, but what is the 
f it ? It is so much misdirected energy, and is of 
me scientific value than Plato's calculation that a 
Tiler is exactly 729 times happier than a tyrant. Or 
another example quoted by Professor Miinsterberg 
arvard University. Out of 356 love poems com- 
i by boys, it was found that 91 referred to young 
5* eyes, and 50 of these to the expression of the 
and 41 to their colour, blue being the favourite shade, 
may be interesting, but its pedagogic value is nil, 
ill such collections of figures must be so, unless they 
ondertaken with some definite purpose, and n 
Km to some educational principle, 
ofessor Thomas Reid, the great Scottish philosopher, 
d the problem that lies before child study long before 
the term was invented. He said in his Introduction 
t Inquiry into the Human Mind : ** If it were pos- 
togeta clear and complete record of all that goes 
the mind of a child from the beginning of his mental 
the moment when he uses his reason, a record 

which we might learn how our infant faculties 
ed, how they produced and developed all the ideas 



and all the sensations that we find in ourselves when 
we have arrived at the age of reflection, this would be a 
treasure in natural history which would probably shed 
more light on the faculties of man than all the systems 
of philosophy that have been written on this subject from 
the beginning of the world." Present-day child study, 
with its almost feverish activity in some quarters, has 
made a promising start to this programme ; that is all 
we can as yet safely assert. 

We may before concluding make a brief reference to 
the position of experimental psychology in the Universi- 
ties. The first special laboratory for psychology was 
established by Professor Wundt in Leipzig University 
in 1879, and the example has been followed by most 
of the other German Universities. France has to a 
limited extent followed suit. Up-to-date Japan has its 
psychological laboratory at the University of Tokio. 
In the United States psychological laboratories have 
been established at a rapid rate, and they are to be found 
now at all the important Universities in that country. 
At Yale University a building with fifteen rooms 
is devoted to experimental psychology. In the Scottish 
Universities this subject is as yet poorly represented. In 
Edinburgh University a lectureship in Genetic Psychology 
was established last autumn, apart from the Chair of 
Logic and Metaphysics, but no accommodation for 
experimenting has yet been provided. Aberdeen 
University is, so far as I know, the only one of the 
northern Universities that has provided faciUties for 
experimental psychology. It is, we think, a pity that 
this should be the state of matters. Of course money 
can more easily be got to endow lectureships and chairs 
in subjects that have a direct bearing on industries ; 
yet the pursuit of pure research and the advancement 
of knowledge ought to be a feature of every University. 
Moreover, the scientific study of education is becoming 
every day a more and more important subject in our 
Universities, especially in connection with the training 
of teachers, and therefore facilities for such students as 
care to take part in research work in experimental 
psychology ought to be provided, both for the sake 
of its discipUnary value and of the additions to our 
knowledge that might be expected from it. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the 
science of psychology is as yet in a rather inchoate 
condition. It is, indeed, at somewhat the same stage as 
astronomy before Kepler, or physics before Newton. 
Plenty of observations have been made, but the results 
have not been marshalled into order, and the general 
laws they illustrate have not been found. Experience 
encourages us, however, to expect that a great philo- 
sopher — the Kepler or Newton of psychology — will arise 
who will gather up and harmonise our confused results 
and will give to the world the eternal laws of mind which 
they exempUfy. 

Bolton Education Society. — We have been asked to'make 
known the existence of this body, whose object it is to draw 
together teachers of aU descriptions to an occasional round table 
conference. It seems to us to be worthy of imitation elsewhere*] 
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Our Schools 

XVII. Clifton 

Of English public schools Clifton is the youngest : 
she will not celebrate the first half-century of her 
existence until the year 1912. Her first headmaster 
is still alive and vigorous, and thousands of people 
who are interested in schools and education re- 
member her rapid rise in fame and numbers, and 
how quickly she won public recognition for her 
intellectual and athletic distinctions. 

CUfton, then, is yoimg, and with an ardour natural 
to youth she has been the pioneer in some of the 
forward movements of modem education, but she 
has never neglected the older and humaner letters. 

What gives a school its peculiar character? 
Partly its history, partly its situation and environ- 
ment, partly the lines laid down for it and the ideals 
set before it by its early headmasters. Clifton began 
her career in September 1862, with sixty boys under 
the headmastership of Dr. John Perdval. A day 
school originally, we soon became a great boarding 
school, but the day-boy element has always re- 
mained a most important and flourishing p^ of 
our body. Li March 1877, ^^r late Majesty Queen 
Victoria signed a Royal Warrant ordering the Great 



Seal to be affixed to the Charter of Incorporation 
of Clifton College ; this was an important event in 
the constitutional history of the school, for by this 
we emerged from the chrysalis form of a proprietary 
college and assumed the outward form of a pubUc 
school — the inner reality having been, by consent 
of competent impartial observers, our own for some 
years before this. 

For beauty and picturesqueness it is impossible 
to overpraise Clifton — at least Cliftonians think so. 
The Avon Gorge, the Suspension Bridge, the Leigh 
Woods, and the Downs are known to all. The 
school stands high on a wide tableland above the 
Avon, while not far away are " Sabrina fair '* and 
the "Babbling Wye." Northward stretch the 
Downs, around lies some of the loveliest scenery 
in England, the well-wooded combes and the rich 
pastures of Somerset and Gloucestershire. Genera- 
tion after generation of Cliftonians have wandered 
over the Downs — ^fairest in Simmier term when 
they are white with the hawthorn — and have gazed 
over the Severn sea to the dim hills of South Wales j 
while round them are the Cotswolds and the Mendips, 
and at their feet the Queen of the West, the " City 
of Spires," the most interesting and not the least 
beautiful of English cities. It is good to have 
beautiful scenery at your door ; it is good, also^ 
to have within reach a town like Bristol, crowded 
with venerable buildings and ancient memories, 
connected in a thousand ways with English history 
and English life and English commerce. A con- 
nection, however remote, with a great town is a 
sort of training in the civic virtues. And history 
becomes more real when you live within the boun- 
daries of a city, where the very name of the railway 
station — Templemeads — reminds you of the lists and 
splintered lances of the Templars, where Henry II. 
was educated, whence Edward II. was dragged 
to his doom at Berkeley, at whose High Cross 
Bolingbroke executed the Ministers of Richard 11. 
From Bristol Cabot set sail to discover North 
America ; in the days of the Armada, 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from 

Bristol town, 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton 

Down; 

while from Clifton Parish Church the gaUant Rupert 
reconnoitred the city he was about to storm. And 
we at Clifton find Mr..Weyman's admirable tale, 
Chippinge, with his graphic picture of the Bristol 
riots, peculiarly interesting. 
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>oy,if he likes, may spend a considerable number 
ars at Clifton. He may at the age of eight or 
enter the Preparatory School, go on to the 
T School after a couple of years, and finally 

the Senior School or College when he has 
?d at the public school age. Many of the 
ind most famous CUftonians have been through 
unior School. We will suppose our new boy 

a boarder, and to arrive at the beginning of 
ffichaelmas term. He will be in the Third 
, or perhaps, if he is more than usually clever, 
e Fourth ; in either case he will be a " fag." 
ifton every one has a study, or part of a study, 
ce of his own, where he has his possessions, 
*'hich he decorates as his taste suggests. All 
Is are much the same in their internal arrange- 
>, and each school is absolutely different from 

other. Our yoimg Cliftonian soon finds his 
about, and how to comport himself in hall and 
itory, and in form and " set," and call-over and 
paration," and house games and " practices on 
iowns," and such m5^teries as physical drill 
loast-making for his Sixth. In his house- tutor 
ids a useful guide. He has three half-hoUdays 
ek, and on the three whole school days he has 
ipace between 12.15 and 3.15 at his own dis- 

; this is the time for fives and racquets, the 
shop or gymnasium or Engineer Corps, music 
awing, work in the laboratory or photography : 
; are plenty of occupations to choose from. At 

the " house " takes possession of the new- 
T : he sees the names of former heroes on the 
i of the Hall, house Sixths, and those who have 

scholarships, school football " caps," and 
)1 elevens, and those who have represented 
jchool at Aldershot or Bisley ; photographs of 
e-teams, " when we were cock-house." Stories, 
will he hear of the great deeds of old, and the 
ess of our ancestors : how in one Oxford and 
bridge match all the twenty Cambridge wickets 
taken by three Cliftonian bowlers, how E. F. S. 
:ote was the first man to make over 400 
in the Classical v. Modem match, and how 
. J. CoUins in a Junior School house-match 
d628. 

once the new boy feels he is part of the house, 
lust do his share ; at once he plays for his own 

against another in that humblest form of 
itball house-match known to CUftonians as 
iting B belows " ; then there opens before 

vista of future greatness, " A belows," and 
)use second fifteen, and the house fifteen, and 



his school " cap," and the school fifteen, and perhaps 
captain of the school footbaU. And here we will 
quote some words of one dear to all CUftonians, the 
late Norman Moor — ^best of scholars and most 
inspiring of teachers. " Ever since the school 
began, the games have been regarded as an essential 
part of the education of the place, and it has always 
been part of our unwritten constitution to keep 
games and work so harmoniously combined as to 
avoid anything Uke a division into those that work 
and those that play ; and on these Unes the develop- 
ment of the games has always run." 

In the Lent term football ceases and the " runs " 
begin. These are a form of exercise practised at 
CUfton with some assiduity. They reach their 
culminating-point in the Long Penpole Cup Run, a 
ten-mile steeplechase with some eighty starters, 
over fields and hedges, and that pecuUar kind of 
ditch caUed in Gloucestershire a rhine, up hills and 
through wooded combes, and ending with a long 
stretch across the Downs. The ambition of most 
of the competitors is not to win, but to " come in " 
within ten minutes of the winner, and so gain credit 
for themselves and their house. This year some 
twenty yards only separated the first and second, 
and twenty-nine " came in." It is a Uvely scene ; 
the last few hundred yards are crowded with spec- 
tators, while many follow the race from point to 
point, and the narrow country lanes are thronged 
with horsemen and motor-cars and swarms of boys 
urging their desperate career on venerable hired 
bicycles. Fortunately for us, the Gloucestershire 
and Somerset farmers, over whose lands we run, 
are the most sportsmanlike of men, and regard these 
" sports and triimiphs " of ours with kindUness and 
generosity. On the last day of term is the " Wins- 
combe," a village nestUng in the folds of Mendip : 
this is half a run and half a picnic-tea enUvened by 
speech and song. 

If our friend is not a boarder but a day-boy he 
wiU be either in North Town or South Town, the 
two " houses " into which the day-bo}^ are divided. 
At CUfton a day-boy has many of the advantages 
of a boarding school, and much of its discipUne ; he 
is under the same rules as a boarder, observes call- 
over and lock-up, fags, and does his preparation 
when a fag in his " town-room," takes part in house- 
boxing and house-debates, and has his own house- 
traditions. The house-feeUng is strong, and the 
" towns " have always played a conspicuous part 
in our Ufe ; they have furnished us with some of 
our most eminent scholars and athletes, especially 
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runners. Among the scholars are the President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and Mr. Henry Newbolt, 
whose Clifton poems are among the cherished posses- 
sions of the school. 

There are three " sides " at Clifton : Classical, 
Modem, and MiUtary. There is plenty of work 
done and interest shown in a wide range of subjects. 
We like to remember that not long ago we gained 
fourteen First Classes in final schools at Oxford and 
Cambridge in one year, and that these successes 
were won in six different subjects. We are proud 
of our Army side, and Clifton has no more faithful 
sons than her alumni in the services. To a yoimg 
school, such as we are, the South African War was 
a more important event than it could be to an 
ancient foundation with memories of the Crimea 
and the Mutiny and the Peninsula ; we were glad 
to think that Clifton could be of some service to 
Queen and Empire, and that nearly four htmdred 
Old Qiftonians served in the war. Of these we 
mourn forty-two gallant souls, 

Who died so valiant and so 3roung, 
Worthy of her from whom they sprung. 

They are commemorated by a very noble statue, 
the work of Mr. Drury, of St. George of England 
in armour of proof but unhelmeted, which stands 
between Big School and Chapel looking out over the 
Close. On its base are some words of our Clifton 
poet : 

Clifton ! remember these thy sons who fell 
Fighting far over sea : 
-f For they in a dark hour remembered well 

Their warfare learnt of thee. 

Among the most characteristic of Cliftonian 
" studies," to use the word in its Baconian sense, 
are the Fine Arts. There has been in recent years a 
remarkable grovrth of artistic feeling, and a very 
successful cultivation of music and singing, drawing 
and painting ; for these things Cliftonians owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to our art master and to 
the director of music and to their able assistants. 
Clifton boys have in the last twelve years carried 
dH sixty-five medals in the Public School Royal 
Drawing Society competitions, and won numerous 
scholarships at the Royal Academy schools. The 
director of music has stimulated a general interest 
in music in all manner of ways ; among others by 
instituting " house-competitions " in instrumental 
music, and by orchestral concerts which are pre- 
ceded by informal and voluntary lectures on the 
various works to be performed — with the result 
that a very large number of boys have seriously 



studied the art of music. He has made it 
possible that a boy who wishes to follow music as a 
profession should work at it while at school, as 
other boys work at the classical languages or prac- 
tical science. And he has made classical music 
a new and imdreamed-of pleasure to that large class 
of people who will never be performers, but who 
may, by the grace of heaven, become intelligent 
listeners. 

Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers who 
begat us are words in the anthem which Cliftonians 
sing on Commemoration Day ; and it would be 
easy for a Cliftonian to recount the names and 
services of those who have made Clifton what it is. 
We will make mention here of two of those only 
who are no longer Hving— of Norman Moor, whom 
Cliftonians regard as one of the greatest teachers 
of our generation, and of T. E. Brown, scholar and 
man of letters, humourist and poet : of each of 
these it may be said, defunctus adhuc loquitur. But 
what is Clifton ? Who can say, least of all the bo)^, 

Within whose blood there leaps 

The fulness of a life as wide 
As Avon's water where he sweeps 

Seaward at last with Severn's tide. 

They cannot define nor analyse, but in some dim 
way they know — 

And when Old Cliftonians meet together and 
relate tales of their old school days, with memories 
of caps and house-matches and the Long Penpole, 
and the eccentricities of masters, of Engineer Corps 
and Camp, of swimming races and house-suppers 
and the singmg of " Auld Lang Syne,** they will 
end with some such thoughts as these : 

We'll honour yet the School we knew, 

The best School of all : 
We'll honour yet the mle we knew, 

TiU the last beU caU. 
For, working days or holidays, 
And glad or melancholy days, 
They were great days and jolly days 

At the best School of aU. 



Cardiff School System. — ^We have received a long xepact 
upon the needs of Cardiff in the matter of technical instruction, 
and the relations of its University College to the City of Cardiff. 
It is by Sir^PhiUp Magnus. M.P., whose authority to speak on 
such a subject wiU be acknowledged by alL Like many other 
towns where education has ^^rung up anyhow, Cardiff finds 
that a time has come when the various institutions, for economy's 
sake, should be drawn together into a homogeneous S3r8tem, 
and this brochure will, we think, supply the city council witii 
plenty of guidance towards ^lat end. 
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The Economics of Primary 
Education 

By H. Leather 

The problem of securing a sound education for each of 
Ibe six million children in attendance at our primary 
schools would be an arduous task even if the people of a 
coimtiy were unanimously inclined to attempt it. 

For the greater part, the method of educational pro- 
gression in England and Wales seems to follow a recog- 
ozsed eastern ; some inquisitive inquirer reveals an 
onsuspcclcd weakness in the prevailing system ; general 
consternation is created at the discovery ; and relief is 
only secured when the author of the deed, having acquired 
the gift of prophecy, steps forward at the critical moment, 
points out the real way to educational Utopia, and a new 
system is founded forthwith. And so on. That the 
achic^v'ement of final success in any undertaking is 
leached by way of constant failure and subsequent 
endeavour is not less true of the education problem 
ttun that, for example, of army organisation : but is it 
not also a point worthy of most serious consideration, 
that the whole of our system of primary education, 
from its estaWishment until the present time, has been 
based upon theoretical rather than upon practical 
methods ? 

What a satire on our system of education it is that 
only alter the lapse of a generation of enthusiastic effort 
are thoughtful Englishmen beginning to realise that our 
administration of primary education does not produce 
men and vromen of strenuous physique, as the unanimous 
testimony of the recruiting returns from the great 
centres of population bears witness : and in spite of the 
teceat improvements which have been made in primary 
education by way of securing greater attention to simple 
laws of health, the fact remains, as of old, that the 
physical well-being of the child is subordinated to the 
toleliectual. 

It seems a glaring commentary on the intelligence of a 
great nation that there should be no well-defined method 
of ascertaining whether the physical organisation of a 
diBd is capaUe of bearing the intellectual imposition 
which is laid upon it in the schools. 

The successful breeder of race-horses is careful to 
secure the normal development of his animals before 
submittiog them to any strain in competition ; in the 
schools of the nation we tax the mental capacity of our 
children before they possess the physical development 
otccssary to bear the strain. 

The breeder of hordes, again, has an authenticated 
system of weights and measurements by means of which 
he can ascertain the e.xact relationship of each animal 
to a standard type : the nation possesses no standard 
ttcord by which each of out school children might be 
iccurately graded as being physically fit or unfit to bear 
the straio of school routine. 

That striking differences in the weight of school 
diildrcxi do exist is well known to educationists, as is the 



fact that weight represents, in combination with other 
physical features, a tolerably safe indication of corporal 
conditions. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
average weight of twelve-year-old boys of the upper 
classes is fixed by a reliable authority at 80 lb. ; that for 
all classes of boys, according to the statistics drawn up 
by the State Board of Health, Boston, Mass,, is 79 lb., 
while that for a class of Lancashire half-timers of the 
same age working in cotton mills worked out at 73^ lb. 
A careful investigation of the sight and hearing of 250 
children in a typical Lancashire school reveals the fact 
that less than 50 per cent, possess normal sight and 
hearing. Yet the nation allows 80,000 children of 
normal health to be sacrificed on the pyre of the half- 
time system^t is important to note that cotton 
masters employ only such children as are able to pass the 
doctor's test for physical soundness. 

Teachers are constantly meeting with cases of defec- 
tive sight and hearing in children where prompt medical 
attention would arrest serious developments, but through 
the callous neglect of parents, permanent injury is fre- 
quently inflicted on these senses, with the result that 
a steady stream of unemployable adults is produced — 
a stream which the nation might easily convert into a 
bulwark of strength for itself by the simple expedient of 
enlarging the functions of its medical officers of health. 

When the physical conditions of child-life have received 
the specialised attention which alone can form a firm 
basis for a successful system of intellectual development, 
efforts might profitably be made to rid the country of 
some of the lesser anomalies which cumber our educa- 
tional system. There is, for example, the tradition, now 
two generations old. that a child cannot learn unless it 
is first imprisoned within the walls of a schoolroom. 

This belief is so firmly fixed in the mind of many 
people, that games, or visits to public institutions, are 
commonly held to be an extravagant waste of time and 
teaching effort — there is an uneasy feeUng that it is not 
" work." 

In towns the neglect of sane methods of education is 
startling. 

The museum is perhaps within easy access of several 
schools ; the teacher wishes to give a lesson on some 
subject which could be splendidly illustrated by means 
of the museum specimens ; the pedagogue, filled with 
forlorn hope, ventures to ask the curator for the tem- 
porary loan of the illustrations. With what result t 
Bumbledom almost succumbs direct to an apoplexy 
of consternation ; in the event of survival, the teacher 
is invited to bring his class across to see the specimens. 

But the idea of the educational Mahomet and his little 
ones deserting the sacred precincts during lime-table 
hours for the purpose of scaling the slippery slope of what, 
after all, is only an experimental mountain, usually 
proves too much for the torpid circulation of the School 
Beadle ; it promptly stops ; the visit is prohibited. 

The next school requisition brings loads of expensive 
printed or coloured iUustrations of the required speci- 
mens for the youthful intellects to graze upon, the child 
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remains within the narrow bounds decreed by tradition, 
and — the ratepayers settle the bills. But the child 
suffers ; the treasures of our art galleries, the magni- 
ficent institutions of municipal life, founded and sup- 
ported by the expenditure of miUions of money, are as 
nothing to him ; and they might mean so much. 

The public parks, deserted for the greater part of the 
year, would provide real playing-grounds and breathing- 
spaces, full of possibiUties for developing lusty bodies in 
city children. True, the close-cropped grass would give 
place to coarser fibre, with here and there a weed ; but 
the economic gain of transferring children from evil- 
smelling tips, or asphalted abominations, would be 
magnificent. 

What education could be better for the closing year of 
school Ufe than that the pupils should be taken to all the 
public institutions of the district, during one half-day 
in each week ? Hereby would result practical acquaint- 
ance with true ideals of citizenship, free from the 
stultifying mustiness with which the knowledge gained 
at second, third, or fourth hand from ill-written text- 
books is tainted. 

In short, the immense expenditure of capital as re- 
presented by the permanent memorials of national and 
municipal activities would be fruitful in producing a vast 
amoimt of living educational interest, which, by evolving 
the highest intelligence among members of the child 
community, would produce ultimately a generation 
worthy to govern the destinies of a mighty nation. 
L But Englishmen were ever suspicious of change ! 



Corporal Punishment 

From the Assistant Master's 
Point of View 

By T. Walrond, M.A. 

Was there ever a new-fledged B. A. who was not sincerely 
convinced that he could work wonders with his form 
" if only the old man would let me have his stick for a day 
or two " ? Surely never ; yet so quickly does power 
make men lose a sense of the fltness of things that as soon 
as the assistant blossoms into a headmaster he shows 
every intention of keeping his cane strictly in his own 
possession ; and the oppressed assistants manage some- 
how or other to do without it, and nevertheless keep 
their magisterial heads above water. I have often 
wondered why, and asked whether any better system 
could be thought of ; and let me own at once that I 
have never yet felt sure that I have devised one. But 
the subject crops up now and then ; only a few years 
ago there was a considerable agitation in elementary 
schools at Leeds, which led to giving the assistants some 
limited control of the cane ; and Mr. Leather's recent 
article in School has moved me to set down what I 
think about the matter. 



I must first beg leave to avoid all discussion'as to the 
general desirabiUty of corporal punishment. Personally 
I believe it to be necessary and salutary, and have no 
sympathy whatever with such extremely well-intentioned 
hullabaloo as has recently been raised at Manchester. 
There are some, I know, who genuinely beheve that it is 
degrading for a boy to hold out his hand for the cane, 
and indecent to take down his trousers for the birch. I 
have a recollection of a letter which Mr. Bernard Shaw 
once wrote to a paper on flogging in naval training-ships, 
in which he said something to the effect that his objec- 
tion was beyond the reach of reasoning, an elementary 
intuition deep-rooted in the bedrock of his moral man. 
And I fancy there are many others also with whom 
such a matter is outside all argument ; if you disagree, 
you may reason with them, and they will reason with 
you ; but the real essence of their position is not reason, 
but sentiment. To say this is no mere gibe ; many of 
our deepest and noblest convictions he thus in a strong- 
hold of their own, outside the territory of logic ; all I am 
concerned to say is that if such ideas are beyond the 
reach of argument, it is useless to argue about them. At 
all events I do not at present propose to try; my 
starting-point will be, first, that corporal punishment 
is on the whole justifiable, but that its object is to 
diminish crime (and thereby, necessarily, to reduce 
punishments) ; and secondly, that it is desirable that 
punishments should be as small as is consistent with 
attaining their object ; for if we can get what we want by 
raising one finger, it is sheer waste of energy to raise 
two ; if good discipline can be secured by small 
punishments, large ones are an outrage. 

Certainly if a form-master kept a cane, it would often 
mean a greatly increased eflftciency, without much in- 
crease in punishments. Especially is this true with 
lower forms. To a small boy it is an animal effort to keep 
himself reasonably quiet and reasonably attentive ; and 
the most effective inducement to that effort is an equally 
animal fear. The cane may be kept in the cupboard, 
seldom brought out, seldom even mentioned ; but its un- 
seen presence will give the quiet " Don't do that again " 
a force and point which would be quite lacking if it were 
as far away as the headmaster's office. Briefly, the very 
presence of a cane would put an end to the vast majority 
of those petty impositions which are the most annoying 
of all ; the small boy (who always tends to look on 
magisterial correction as a mere outbreak of temper) will 
hesitate to provoke it if the means of punishment are 
close at hand. 

It is usually contended that the calling in of a third 
party will prevent injustice; whereas it is more likely 
to cause it. It is obvious, for instance, that in cases of 
impertinence, much depends not only on what the boy 
has said, but on how he has said it. The most innocent- 
sounding words may cover (and conceal) a multitude of 
sins quite enough to justify a caning ; a boy's manner 
will show far more clearly than word or action whether 
he is rebellious or not. When a master reports a boy 
for punishment it is often extremely hard to convey 
exactly how serious he thinks the offence. Personally I 
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have always insisted on making a viva voce report ; 
but even so I have found myself making so many quali- 
fieztioRs in order to avoid overstating the case, that 
my headmaster has begun to wonder whether I was 
accusiDg the boy or defending him. In such cases, then, 
the assistant is really a fairer j udge than the headmaster. 

Nearly all headmasters give the power of the stick 
to some ol the older boys^head of the school, captain 
ol games, or it may be all the prefects, monitors, pra- 
poetors, seniors, or whatever they hajipeu to be called. 
This is rather unfair to the assistants, 1 once had a 
colleague, who was also an old boy. " Very odd," said 
be ; " when I was seventeen 1 was allowed to tlirash the 
boys ; now I am thirty-seven, they tel! me that one has 
to guaril against the vagaries of a master's temper." It 
was a reasonable complaint : it is only fair for the 
assistant to ask to be trusted as much as the boys 
he teaches. And, quite apart from any question of 
feehng. it is a most solidly practical point that the 
hoys are often inclined to pay most deference to 
those whose commands can be enforced most directly 
and most emphatically. It adds not a little to the 
already excessive adoration which the small boy has for 
the htg one ; and it produces an unnatural strain upon 
the position of authority which a master ought to hold 
over the elder boys. 

AU these points are worth thinking of. But we may 
look at the matter from a broader point of view, and 
affino that while masters are expected, as they are 
expected, to get a personal influence over boys, they 
oaght in fairness to have every possible opportunity of 
getting that influence. The saying that " a boy always 
pres«-\-es a special affection for the man who has thrashed 
him " is usually quoted with a smile, as a freak of 
puerile per^'ersity ; but it is something very much more 
than this— a paradox which, like most paradoxes, veils 
m entirely real verity. For the master to get hold of 
the boy, one needs not only a magnetic master, but 
abo a docile boy ; and the boy is very much more Ukely 
to be docile towards a man whose own will he genuinely 
fears than towards him who has to depend on a superior 
lo back him up. An assistant must always in the last 
resort depend on his headmaster ; but his influence will 
be greater in proportion as the headmaster's active 
totcrvention is rare. If the assistant is to steer an older 
boy right by mere counsel, he must have facilities for 
making the small boys regard his personal word as law. 
U a headmaster chooses to intervene constantly with 
regard to minor details in the First Form he must be 
prepared to give equally personal interest and attention 
in e\-ery case where a boy in the Fifth or Sixth needs 
that word of suggestion which will carry all the weight 
of a conunand. 

Here are some arguments on the one side ; and many 
a master will, I am sure, find them but a feeble echo of 
what he himself has said in his haste, while his heart was 
tot within him. and while he was musing the fire kindled. 
tad be spoke with his tongue, and the Common Room 
ifiplatidcd. At least the younger men applauded ; the 
older hands more probably developed a tranquil smile. 



perhaps sympathetic, certainly non-committal. They 
have begun to have doubts ; they have learot that 
one can do very well without much that seems so " only 
reasonable." They are not sure that their younger 
friends would be much more effective, whatever powers 
were given them. They know that a man's success as a 
disciplinarian depends not so much on the severity of his 
punishments as on the way he inflicts them, that the 
force which is least commonly used is generally the most 
effective. We are apt to be contemjttuous of what Mr. 
Skrine calls " the graceful writers on education who 
assume that all schoolmasters have eyes of forty 
angel-power, and can shame an offender into reforma- 
tion by ' one gentle but piercing glance ' " ; but, all 
said and done, there is this much truth in it, that the 
average boy cares not half as much for the amount of 
the punishment as for the guilt which he believes to be 
attached to the offence. If there was a school where 
boys were caned for being two minutes late and given 
impositions only for lying and stealing, those boyswould 
consider a small imposition far worse punishment than a 
caning ; and similarly the same punishment given bytwo 
different men is effective in each case just in proportion 
as each man by his personality makes it so. 

It may or may not be best for the boys that the head- 
master only should keep the cane ; but of this much I 
am certain, that it is unspeakably good for the masters 
that they should learn to do without it. One of 
the most important things they can learn is the art of 
making a little punishment go a long way; and they 
cannot possibly learn that better than by not having 
too much within their powers of inflicting. They have 
to learn that a form can very seldom be dragooned into 
obedience ; and even if it can, the resultant obedience is 
seldom worth the having. They have to learn that the 
object of a master is to get, not that " pin -dropping 
silence " which Mr. Arthur Sidgwick has somewhere 
branded as the mark of a bad teacher, but rather a 
living interest in the work in hand. Tliey have to learn 
the importance of keeping a form on good terms with 
itself and its master, and the need for that " Uttle 
judicious blindness and deafness" which Thring de- 
clared to be so useful in a schoolmaster. To put it 
shortly, they have to learn to make the boys obey, not 
because they fear the consequences of disobedience, but 
because they somehow don't think of disobeying ; and 
most of us, who have had to learn the lesson slowly and 
gradually, by toilsome experiment and endless mistakes, 
will own that we should probably never have learnt it 
at all if we had had close at hand so easy and tempting 
an instrument of discipUne as a cane. It is hardly too 
much to say that a man is never fit to be trusted with a 
cane till he is able to do quite well without it. 

And let the assistant remember that the cane 
carries with it responsibihties, direct, practical, highly 
disagreeable ones, which it is much more convenient 
to shovel off on to one's headmaster. We have, I think. 
got past the worst of the reaction against the excessive 
flogging of old days ; but the British parent, and 
especially the British mother, is still apt to be supremely 
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sensitive on the point. A boy may be given an immense 
imposition, or kept in almost ad libilum, and the parent 
will take it as part of the ordinary course of things ; 
but if the boy is caned, one has to be prepared for his 
father or mother coming along and asking what the boy 
was caned for, how he came to do such things at school 
when he never, never does them at home, and whether 
Mr. So-and-So meant to strike the poor child so hard 
that he had the marks on him quite three hours after- 
wards. It is distinctly convenient, I say, to leave such 
responsibility to the headmaster, and for several reasons. 
The very fact of two persons having considered the 
matter will make the parent hesitate to question its 
justice. And though the assistants may be only " those 
young men at the Grammar School," who may be pre- 
sumed to be incompetent, the headmaster is usually a 
person of some standing in the place ; the parent is less 
likely to attempt to bully him ; his ipse dixit will carry 
more weight than all the most earnest reasoning of his 
assistant. Moreover he necessarily has experience ol 
parents, knows their ways and weaknesses ; he is likely 
to know how to turn away wrath with a soft answer ; 
whereas many assistants, admirable enough with boys, 
are ludicrously shy and awkward when dealing with 
grown-ups. Lastly, if one may dare to hint that head- 
masters are only human, the headmaster, upon whom 
the final responsibility must rest, is likely to be rather 
more alert to defend what he has actually done himself 
than merely to back up an assistant. 

Here I close my arguments, having come to no definite 
conclusion, nor pretending to solve the question satis- 
factorily. From time to time I have invented various 
S5^tems which seemed to promise better things. It might 
be possible to have a cane in the two or three lowest 
form-rooms ; this would bring it where it was most 
needed, though it would probably cause a rather riotous 
spirit in whatever form came just above the limit. Or 
assistants might be allowed to cane, with obligation to 
report to the headmaster, if possible beforehand. 
Better than either was a plan which I once knew in 
practical working ; the headmaster did not authorise 
caning but made no remonstrance if he found it out 
accidentally. On the other hand, if trouble came 
with the parent, he felt himself in no way bound to 
support his assistant, who was thus compelled to stay 
his hand wherever there could be any doubt about 
the justice of it. Yet even this plan has disadvantages. 

For my part I can get on fairly comfortably with 
almost any system. There is only one petition which I 
would make to headmasters in general, namely, that they 
should have a system of punishment and keep to it. 
Once I know what offences my headmaster will cane for, 
I can order myself to suit his views. But there are few 
things more trying to an assistant's position than to say 
to Jones minor, " I must report you for a caning," and 
to have the headmaster let the boy off with a few kindly 
words of warning. Doubtless it must occur sometimes, 
especially with a new master. The new master will put 
J* ourse, to his own inexperience, and so will 

'ittle real harm will be done ; but it is 



otherwise when it happens when the headmaster has 
caned for that offence a fortnight ago, but is now in 
a more lenient temper. 



Children's Courts 



By C. E. A. BcdwcU 

WrrHiN recent years there has been a marked increase 
in the amount of attention paid to the study of com- 
parative legislation. In the solution of social problems 
particularly, assistance may be gained by ascertaining 
the means adopted by the Legislatures of other countries 
in making their contribution towards the amelioration 
of existing conditions. Thus, the study has a practical 
value, as the present Home Secretary testified in dealing 
with the subject of workmen's compensation. So far 
as this country is concerned, the Society of Comparative 
Legislation is the only body which has devotcKl syste- 
matic attention to the study, though there have been 
suggestions that it should be recognised in the papers 
for a degree in laws, or the examinations which lead 
to the call to the Bar. As the constitution and proce- 
dure of Children's Courts have considerable influence 
upon the education of the children, a paper by Mr. 
T. R. Bridgwater upon that subject, in the current 
number of the Journal of Comparative Legislation* m|iy 
serve to illustrate the interest and utility in making a 
comparison between the laws of different countries. 

The United States led the way in the institution of 
Children's Courts, but a false impression has been re- 
ceived that they are separate tribimals with an authority 
entirely detached from any existing courts. Legislation 
passed with this object has been held by the courts 
to violate the Constitutions of the States, which contain 
a provision, varying in its terms, that no law may be 
passed " granting to any corporation, association or 
individual any special or exclusive privilege or im- 
munity." (Constitution of Pennsylvania.) Children's 
Courts, therefore, are an extension of the jurisdiction of 
some existing judicial authority, generally of the Justices 
of the Peace, as in England. The chief characteristic 
of the American procedure is the probation system, 
imder which a child, while still remaining at home or 
else placed in the charge of a charitable society, is 
brought to the court at stated intervals in order that 
the magistrate may learn from an officer of the court, 
called the Probation Officer, as to the progress made 
towards becoming a self-respecting and law-abiding 
citizen. 

From a paper t recently laid before Parliament by 
the Home Office it would appear that the system 

* Reference may also be made to a little volume, Les Tribunaus 
spiciaux pour enfants, published in Paris by VEnJtini, with 
an introduction by M. B6renger. 

t Memorandum on the probation system in force in the 
United States of America [Ch. 3401J. 
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ot^inBted in Ihe Stale of Massachusetts by the ap- •"pt. D I J * t»7 * 

f«intiiient in 1878 of a probation officer in Boston 1 HC JdOOK anCl itS WntCr 
City. Hewa? chained with the care of adult oHenders 
lad altrrwards called upon to look after children, 
•iiilt- the office has been introduced in other States 
primanly lor Ihe supervision of juveniles. The Bill 
being passed through the House of Commons by the 
Home Secretary, is a comprehensive measiue and pro- 
poses to introduce the system in its entirety into this 
coimiry. 

It might be expected that the iirst of the British 
mlooies to further a reform of this kind would be New 
Zealand, but it was not until last year that an Act 
■' to make better provision for the hearing of charges 
igainst juvenile oSenders " received the approval of 
Ibe General Assembly. It provides for the presence 
ia coart of an accredited newspaper representative, 
one of the points in which practice varies, and in 
this instance it may be suggested that the Legislature 
selected the wrong alternative. In the child's interest 
it is undesirable for the proceedings to be reported in 
the Ftess, and such a tribunal is not likely to need the 
stimolos of ptiblic opinion and criticism upon its conduct 
ia order to secure justice tempered with mercy. To 
South Australia belongs the honour of being the first 
tdaoy to take definite action in this matter. 

Vpon the Continent, Children's Courts are not actually 
in existence, but there is a widespread movement in 
tavoar of following the example o£ English-speaking 
ranunnnilies. In France use has been made lately of 
i law of 1898, to release young offenders en Hberli 
iuneillie upon the plan of the American probation 
n-stem. In Germany the extensive powers of State 
guardianship given to the judge in civil matters have 
been extended over children charged with crime. It is 
to this direction, having its basis in the old Roman law, 
that the English-speaking legislative bodies are likely 
to develop the jurisdiction of Children's Courts. The 
responsibility of the parents receives greater recognition, 
and if neither is worthy of their charge, then the State 
must deprive them of the guardianship of their children. 
The procedure of the courts tends to develop in another 
direction by including all matters concerning children. 
Thus the attendance of children at school under com- 
pulsory education law will receive equal attention with 
throwing stones at passing trains from a railway-bridge. 
Is a double degree, therefore, the work of the Children's 
Courts furthers their education by enforcing regular 
attendance at school and securing that the home sur- 
roaodings shall not be antagonistic, as is too often the 
case, to the influence of the teacher in raising the 
children to a higher level of thought and conduct. 



Tki UuTcrsity of Oxford, in asking for a quarter of a million, 
hat natitmPy become a target for criticisin. If in the end we 
foil that Ibe entrance examination becomes a real test of capa- 
dtjr. Ihkt the ordtoary degree standard is raised, that the M..\. 
tsarki in adva.Eice {not merely monetary) on the B.A., and that 
Htkn are tssolately weeded out. there will be no cause to regret 
Ok intacst taJcen in the subject by the pubhc. 



The Public Schools from Within 

This book * is sure to excite controversy ; but as a state- 
ment of the case of the public schools by those who may 
be presumed to know most about them if is well worth 
reading. Many of the contributors' names are well 
known, and will command respect even where they may 
fail to convince ; and the fact that each man has his say 
on his own particular subject without regard to the 
creation of a homogeneous whole rather increases than 
detracts from the interest of the book. In these days. 
when the opponents of our pubhc school system are so 
vocal, it is not inopportune that its defenders should 
speak up for the faith that is in them. 

A curious thing about this collection of essays which 
must strike the reader first is that there runs through 
them almost an air of apology, and an evident desire to 
grant that there are grounds for criticism. This is as 
it should be, and is a proof, if any were needed, that the 
pubUc schoohnaster is wide awake to the storm of com- 
plaint that is surging round the walls of these venerable 
institutions. People are too prone to think that he 
Uves in an upper stratum of the educational atmosphere 
which the eddying currents of conflicting opinion fail to 
disturb ; but anybody who has lived the life knows that 
it is not his practice nowadays seciwwm agere trvum, 
though the reproach may have been true once. 

The reflection that we are left with after reading 
through the book is that if we are to blame anything it 
should be the system and not the individuals who keep it 
moving. Too much vituperation (if it is not too hard a 
word) has been hurled at the head of the unoSending 
assistant in Ihe past, and it is only bare justice to assert 
that in no walk of hfe is so much disinterested good work 
done, with inadequate remuneration in most cases, as can 
be shown by the present generation of our public school- 
masters. Fas est et ab haste doceri, and it all our conti- 
nental rivals admit it, there is little reason for our carping 
critics at home to cavil about the effect that they pro- 
duce on tlie national character. 

The book, as it stands, devotes its first portion to a 
discussion of the subjects taught in the classroom, and 
each of them is treated with the soundness of judgment 
that we should expect of the names at the head of the 
chapters. The last of this batch is on " Teaching to 
Think." and we must confess to having derived as much, 
if not more, pleasure from its perusal than we could 
extract from the seven preceding ones because, after all, 
it is the real object of a school training, and it has found 
an able and not too dogmatic exponent. " Auxiliary 
studies " range from engineering to Ubraries. though why 
" laboratories " is included under this heading is not 
quite clear. Sections are devoted to moral and social in- 
fluences, physical culture, and articles describing schoola 

• The PuhUe SikooU from WithiH. A Collection of Essays 
on Public School Education, written cbielly by Scboolmaatcn. 
[Sampson Low, Marston and Co. j». 6J.) "^ 
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of the various denominations ; while supplementary 
chapters are added dealing with outside questions, such 
as the choice of a school, the relations between school- 
master and parent, and the public school's position in 
relation to the manufacture of good citizens. 

As might be expected, the essays vary in interest and 
in power. Probably the most useful, from the point of 
view of students of educational problems, are those 
which appear in the third division of the book, which 
treats of discipline (an excellent essay by Mr. J. L. Pa ton, 
of Manchester), the religious element, the government of 
boys by boys, and so forth. As for the last-mentioned 
subject, it is undoubtedly regarded by many as the 
touchstone of the whole system, while to those who 
have no active experience of its value the practice proves 
a veritable stumbling-block. No doubt the delegation 
of power to boys should be carefiilly watched,* but as a 
fact we are inclined to think that it usually is; and 
moreover, public opinion amongst boys has a far"greater 
effect in the way of preventing abuse than the out- 
sider is in the habit of thinking. 

Criticisms are often levelled at the public schools on 
the score of the diluting effect that they have on home 
influence ; it is asserted that the moral and religious * 
tone is generally lower in their semi-monastic society 
than in a well-ordered household. This is appoint upon 
which it is difficidt to generalise ; but there" will not be 
wanting those who will contend that the average boy 
who attends a public school learns more about morals 
and religion there than he is ever likely to'pick up in 
such adventitious instruction as he will receive at home ; 
and it may not be out of place to mention that^some of 
our most stimulating books on these topics have been 
written by schoolmasters. At any rate, they take the 
matter very seriously, and there is usually something 
wrong about the tone of the school if their enthusiasm is 
not reflected amongst its members. 

In short, the public school tradition seems likely to be 
able to withstand outside attacks for some generations 
to come. The spirit that animates its members is difl&- 
cult of analysis ; it may almost be said to be indefinable. 
But of its existence no sane man can feel a doubt ; in 
his heart of hearts the detractor will probably admit 
that whatever deficiencies may be visible to the naked 
eye there is something beneath the surface which he 
would not destroy if he could, and would pass on to other 
departments of our educational Ufe if it were possible. 



Thb Horticoltural CoUege, Swanley, has sent us their pro- 
spectus of courses for the coining academical year, which begins 
in September. The demand for qualified teachers for nature 
study is increasing every year, and the coUege by its successes 
in the past is able to place a good number of its pupils in suitable 
situations after their period of probation is finished. Girls who 
have to make their own living would do weU to consider if there 
is not an opening for them in this direction. The fees range 
from j£40 a year for out-students to ^£96 for residents with their 
own private room : there are practically no extras. 



The Reform of Secondary 
Education in Ireland 

By An Irish Schoolmaster 

Agreement about the facts of a grievance is a long 
step towards its removal. The backward condition of 
secondary education in Ireland has been generally 
admitted for some time past, and there has therefore 
been a widespread feeling that its reform cannot be long 
delayed. There has certainly been a good deal of nervous- 
ness as to whether change would be satisfactory, but no 
one has attempted to defend the present system on its 
merits. It is therefore disquieting that a recent Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Long, who is also an Irish member of 
Parliament, should minimise its shortcomings and 
represent with all the weight of his authority that 
there is little amiss. In the May number of the Fort- 
nightly Review he writes : "In regard to intermediate 
education, all that I think is really necessary is that 
it shall be linked up with primary education, and that it 
shall be made somewhat easier for an intelligent boy 
in the elementary school to gain access to higher grade 
or intermediate schools in order that he may be properly 
trained for the work of life." How very inadequate 
these words are as a sunmiary of the requirements of 
Ireland in intermediate education can be shown by a 
statement of a few facts, but it is a relief to feel that 
the present Chief Secretary, Mr. Birrell, does not take 
so optimistic a view. Mr. Long's statement shows 
hopeless ignorance, and as Chief Secretary his attention 
must have been so absorbed by other subjects which 
develop more political heat as to leave him no time 
for the grievances of secondary education. In intro- 
ducing his Irish Council Bill, Mr. Birrell said that he 
proposed to establish a new Education Department to 
replace the existing National and Intermediate Boards, 
so that for the first time there should be in Ireland 
an Education Department which shall have responsi- 
biUties for both primary and secondary education, 
adding, " and this is the part of the Bill to which I 
personally attach tremendous importance." We trust, 
therefore, that Mr. Long's words will not prove as 
" strong and fleet of foot " as misrepresentations often 
are, and that it will not need much effort " to heal the 
harm." It is not proposed here to discuss Mr. Birrell's 
scheme. If constituted, the Education Department 
will have its hands full for many a day, and will have it 
in its power to confer lasting benefits upon the country. 

But the time is not out of place to set forth the crucial 
defects of intermediate education, and to suggest lines 
upon which reform may proceed. 

In the first place, the intermediate system is based 
upon the principle of payment by results. It is true that 
it is not so many years in point of time that this was 
generally accepted as a working basis, but in the 
twentieth century it is as generally regarded in the light 
of a curiosity somewhat resembling the dodo. Is there 
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another country in'^the world where a similar system 
exists far secondary education ? A few yeais ago the 
latermedLate Board seemed likely to make an effort 
lo break away from the shackles, but we have settled 
l^adc into them, and almost seem to hug our chains. 
We are still existing under an undiluted system of pay- 
inml by results of annual examinations. There ia no 
inspectioD to replace or mitigate it. In this again 
Ireland is behind the rest of the United Kingdom, and 
» probably the most backward of civilised countries. 
Nor is there any system of recognition of scliools or of 
qoalifytng and training teachers. Still, payment by 
Ksalts will always procure adhesion if tlie payment is 
brge epotigb. But, never adequate, the payment 
per pupil is now about one-half of what it was three 
years ago.* The funds of the Intermediate Board are 
ft variable quantity depending largely upon what is 
called " whiskey money," The wave of temperance of 
the last two or three years has no doubt affected educa- 
tional grants throughout the whole of the kingdom, 
but whereas in England the falling off has been com- 
pensated by increased grants from other quarters, in 
Ireland the diminution from this source has been a 
dead lo^. This loss has fallen entirely on the grants to 
schools. Thus, as between 1904 and 1905. the year in 
which Mr. Long was Chief Secretary, the difference of 
inccHoe was £6055, and the difference in the grant £8060. 
The report for 1906 is not yet issued. It is also anoma- 
lous that there is no opportunity in Parliament for 
ventilating this grievance, as the intermediate grants 
do not come on the votes. 

Another remarkable feature of the irony of Irish 
secondary education is that while the Intermediate Board 
f^venis the work generally, it has admitted to a con- 
dooiimum another Board — the Department of Agricul- 
tnre and Technical Instruction — to control the teaching 
of science and drawing. It is an imperium in imperto. 
It may fitly be called adding a new patch to an old 
garment- A purpureus pannus, if you Uke, but we are 
on the highest authority warned of the consequences. 
For the Department has more modem ideas and works 
on other lines than the Intermediate Board. It pays 
a grant small as compared with the other, but it is a capi- 
tation grant based upon inspection and attendance. 
Thus unequally yoked, the two systems have pulled 
together as b«t they may. The teaching of science 
fais talcen gigantic strides, but there has been much 
ffiarfhiT'C of heart inside the schools, and prominent 
•ducattonists are known to doubt from practical expe- 
■bether pupils are now receiving as profitable 
as education as before the new "science" methods, 
Iiijwe%'er excellent, were introduced. That is another 
qoestion, but the fact remains that we have two antago- 
nistic sj-slems in operation within the same area, both of 
which cannot be right. 

Tbe irony of the situation goes further. For years 
the Intermediate Commissioners have been anxious 

• la'1903 the payment per pupil in the preparatory grade 
*>* 15 I?*-. >i> '9(^- is >t- 'i'he di&ereace ia the other 
it in tbe Mine propoition. 




for reform, but have been blocked by the Government. 
The Government has desired reform, but its reform was 
diSerent from that of the Commissioners, and years have 
passed by without anything being done. In 1899 the 
Intermediate Board held a Vice-regal Commission 
and proposed some sweeping reforms, the chief of which 
was the introduction of inspection. An Act of Parlia- 
ment was consequently passed in 1900 which has practi- 
cally remained a dead letter. Some of the reforms have 
been introduced and withdrawn ; others have never been 
tried. The Government appointed a Commission in 
1904-1905, which not only condemned the present 
system, but also the reforms proposed by the Board, 
So secondary education in Ireland may be compared 
to a ship in which the man at the helm is out of touch 
with the crew, while the helm itself is known to be quite 
unreliable. There is no organic connection between 
the Board and the schools such as inspection might 
supply, and the Board is fully aware that their principles 
of administration are unsound. The result is disastrous 
aUke to the Board, the teachers and the pupils. Not 
a year has passed since 1900 in which the Board has not 
made striking changes in its rules. Again and again 
it has altered the rules for passing. It has abolished set 
books in the language courses of the higher grades. 
and reintroduced them in the middle grade. It has 
altered the method of awarding medals and exhibitions, 
and has lowered the value of the latter. For next year 
it has reduced the value of arithmetic to a minimum, 
and has abolished the paper in English, Umiting the 
latter subject merely to composition. History and 
geography have long been optional, Last year it and 
the Government openly quarrelled over the teaching 
of Irish. So sails the Board with rudderless bark 
"through perilous seas." For teachers, the outlook 
has been depressing. Their pay is diminished. Educa- 
tional progress is almost impossible. With a rigid pro- 
gramme there is no room for experiment. There are 
new methods abroad for teaching languages, ancient 
and modem, mathematics, geography, luatory, English, 
&c. How can they be tried ? Pupils must pass the 
examination. Some courses are easier than others, 
some subjects more leniently dealt with by examiners. 
These claim the preference. An ambitious pupil taking 
an honour paper has often paid the penalty by failing 
on the whole examination when he would certainly have 
passed had he taken the pass paper. The effect is 
deteriorating to all concerned, 

The question of reform does not depend merely upon 
the abolition of one Board and the setting up of another. 
Far more than that is required. The present Inter- 
mediate Board would no doubt have made consider- 
able progress if it had had a free hand. But if it is to 
disappear, then that which takes its place must be con- 
trolled by paid experts. Education is no longer some- 
thing which a busy professional man can take up in his 
spare hours. It must no longer be treated in a dilet- 
tantist fashion. This is said in no spirit of derogation 
of the work of the present Commissioners. But education 
is now so wide and so important a subject that the task 
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of its Organisation requires a profession of its own. She 
is a severe mistress. She also, like the Anny, requires 
the toll of " hard thinking." The Board of outsiders, 
representative of as many aspects as possible of the 
nation's life, can do useful work in advice and criticism, 
but the men who are to direct education must be in 
touch with every part of it, must watch it night and 
day, must be sympathetic, and must give their whole 
heart to its development. Other reforms follow from 
what has been said above. We require a uniform 
system based upon well-reasoned and carefully con- 
sidered principles. From these, if clearly grasped, details 
will follow readily. Payment by results must disappear. 
Recognition of schools should be laid down upon definite 
lines, and grants made to them as such upon certain 
conditions. Inspection will be introduced as a matter 
of course. It may be found advisable to retain for a 
time the present rigid programme of examinations, 
but rules ^ould at once be framed allowing schools to 
present, if they wish, a i»'ogramme of studies of their 
own as an alternative, and schools should be encouraged 
to proceed in their individual progress in this direction. 
There are naturally certain subjects common to all 
secondary education, and it will be essential to insist 
on these being taught, but not necessarily on the same 
lines nor in the same way nor to every pupU. The school, 
i.e., the teachers, who are in contact with the pupils 
and their parents, are the best judges of a pupil's capacity 
and abilities, and they should determine within wide 
limits what subjects he shall take, and in what order. 
At the same time a great effort must be made to improve 
the status of the teacher, and to encourage some of the 
best brains of the country to enter his profession. Much 
has been said of the under-payment of the primary 
teacher, but reform and reform as you may, so long 
as the statement in the report of the Government Com- 
mission of 1905 holds good the results cannot fail to 
be disappointing : ''In 1903 the average salary in 
seventy intermediate schools paid to men assistants 
was 3^82 6s. yd., whilst the average salary paid to women 
assistants in forty-seven intermediate schools was 
£48 2s. yd." If new methods of teaching are to be 
attempted, it must be by teachers of spontaneity, feeling 
a pride in their work. This cannot be secured on the 
salaries mentioned. The new department will therefore 
have to consider seriously the question of providing 
an improved profession, and to take in hand qualifica- 
tions and training. Then the equipment of schools 
has to be looked into, and schools made attractive and 
adapted to their work. Finally remains what alone 
Mr. Long thinks is necessary, the Unking up of primary 
and secondary schools. Tliis means the creation of 
an educational ladder which shall lead up from the 
lowest to the highest form of education. Here is genuine 
educational work to absorb the best energies of a genera- 
tion, and these are the problems which a new education 
department must face and vanquish. If they are 
attempted in a liberal spirit, room will be afforded for 
the healthy development and rivalry of all sides of 
national life in Ireland. 



The Seamy Side of Secondary 
Education 

II. The Uses of Advertisement 

By A Headmaster 

At one of the recent educational meetings in the 
Christmas holidays a headmaster is reported to have 
said that teaching must now be looked upon as one of the 
learned professions. The assumption was imfortunately 
a little previous, as a decision in the law courts ought to 
have reminded him. In the eye of the law, apparently, 
a schoolmaster ranks as a small tradesman (possibly 
with a reference to that unfortunate hotel-keeping 
tradition), and if he appears as a witness, can only claim 
the expenses on the lower scale. Still, whatever the 
technical rank at present may be, it will be admitted 
that it is a laudable ambition, at least, on the part of 
every schoolmaster that his position should be not lower 
than that of a barrister or a doctor. His work is surely 
as important, and his training in most cases as expensive. 
No doubt there are still too many who creep into the 
fold in an unauthorised manner and shove away the 
worthy bidden guest, but they are every year becoming 
fewer and fewer, and one hopes in a measurable time 
to see the end of the intruder altogether. 

This consummation is bound to come, but that another 
desirable reformation will be made is not, unfortimately, 
so certain. There is, we believe, a most salu.ary rule, 
or, at any rate, convention, binding on every member 
of a profession, that he shall refrain from any sort of 
public advertisement. Possibly there are other and 
subtler forms of bringing a man's claim before the public 
eye which might be called advertisement, but in the 
strict technical sense of the word a professional man may 
not advertise. Now this is a rule which we should very 
much like to see made absolute in the scholastic " pro- 
fession." This once done, a great step forward will 
have been taken. The suggestion would seem hardly 
to require argument to support it. Certainly a school- 
master has no right to arrogate to himself a professional 
position when the columns of some daily papers teem 
with advertisements, often blatant, of the attractions and 
advantages of schools which are, no doubt, sometimes 
true, but always undignified. This, of course, does not 
refer to announcements of the beginning of term or of 
the dates of scholarship examinations, but to the seduc- 
tive invitations to parents, and the horrible list of 
** successes." It should be stated at once that in this 
as in the other articles of this series we are referring to 
the Grammar School type of school and not to the greater 
public schools, though we have seen advertisements 
of schools, the headmasters of which are members of 
the Conference, which have made us blush for the 
" profession." 

The fact is that the example of a Wellington or an 
Uppingham has been the moral undoing of many an 
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«Wc headmaster. He may perhaps be forgiven for not 
reali&tng the diSerence between himself and a Benson 
Of a Thrmg, but he ought to have sufficient sense of 
hnnwor lo prevent hiin from confounding the traditions 
of Little Pedlington with those of Eton and W nchester. 
He is far loo ambitious. The idea of a public school 
■I moderate fees (to use the hateful language of the 
ad^Trtisemenl) exercises far too great a fascination 
over his mind. And >"et, if he only knew it, h^ has as 
peat and glorious a task before him as any that exer- 
cised the talcnu of iho^e mighty names. Sparlam 
lUdMS est. Hanc txornti. To give a humanising and 
nliDing education to the son of the small shopkeeper 
if an even more difficult and honourable task than to 
teach Latin verse to the young barbarians of the classes. 

Anyhow, from this desire tor boarders to carry on 
hit great tradition, and also to add to that scanty 
tDcome which the wisdom of the world considers advis- 
able for schoolmasters, he must have numbers. Again 
the old cry and the old curse of numbers 1 The simplest 
and most expeditious method of obtaining them is by 
adverttsement. And so he advertises, and when once 
be begins, his natural instinct for accuracy does not 
ahrays remain with him. Corruptio oplimi pessitna. 
The descent to Avemus is easy. And whatever Avemus 
is, it is not a profession ! That way may be right and 
fair, but it is the way of trade, and it is useless to talk 
in large utterances of a learned profession when such 
tfaiitgs are done. There are reasons and excuses, and 
it b the fault of circumstance no doubt, but until we 
reform ourselves it is idle to expect the many reforms 
and the respect for which we clamour. 

And from this source spring many evib. The insane 
spirit of competition, the worship of numbers, the deter- 
mination, at any cost, to secure pupils, the disgraceful 
pursuit of examinations in order that successes may be 
trumpeted abroad, the horrible commercial spirit — 
all these follow. Not very long ago an advertisement 
appeared in which the headmaster claimed that his 
pupils had gained two thousand pounds' worth of 
scholarships. His excuse, no doubt, would be that it 
was the only argimient that carried weight in a com- 
mercial town, and appealed to the parents. As if it 
were not the main duty of a school to try and soften the 
insane and jealous individualism of commerce 1 

Again, the same ambition too often tempts to neglect 
(he locality in which the school is placed, and for the 
benefit of which it was probably founded, and to seek 
for pupils of a higher social standing. Several towns 
could be named where the privileges of higher education 
have been completely diverted from the locality. But the 
point need not be laboured further. The object of this 
article is to suggest to headmasters that a self-denying 
ordinance against advertising should be passed by them. 

We commend the question to the Headmasters' 
Association as a fitting subject for their deliberations, 
A definite pronouncement would be of the greatest 
posuble service to the cause and the best interests of 
education. At any rate, until some reform of this kind 
ii achieved, it is idle to t;Uk of a profession. 



Correspondence 

" Conversational Greek ' 



To the Ediior of School. 
Dear Sir, — 1 have to thank you for your notice ol my 
Specimen Lesson in Greek ; perhaps you will allow me to 
try to remove some misapprehensions which seem to bo 
suggested by the notice. It is dlfiicult, no doubt, not to 
confuse practice with vocabulary: but they are distUict 
Uiings. New words are taught b>- speech, imitation, and 
finally writing ; even where they are read in a book, this 
process might be gone tlu'ough with advantage. But practice 
is given cliiefly by conversatioo. For practice in construc- 
tions, tike words are of secondary importance ; we therefore 
choose those words which represent things or acts of everyday 
life, in order to bring in as many as possible occasions for their 
DSC, and we practise e\'ery possible construction with Uicso 
words. It does no harm to, know the Greek for door, win- 
dow, chalk, duster, and platform ; and if one knows them, 
he can use them to practise phrases of command, pro- 
hibition, purpose, consequence, condition, Ac. He may then 
apply his skill, if desired, to parasangs, arntiea, the wrath 
of Achilles, or any other subject-matter oE books. One 
thing at a time is the principle ; when practising syntax 
wc reduce vocabulary to its most familiar terms. Such 
convereations are not to be judged as literature : they have 
the same relation to hterature as gymnastic exercises to 
health. 

Now as to the " special qualifications " of the master. 
In my opinion all teaching needs special qualifications j 
and the sooner we get rid of those who have none, the better 
for the country. If, however, your critic means that the 
tax on the master is so great that there will not bo masters 
enough to go round, I do not agree with liim. There are 
plenty of intelligent men in the profession, and plenty 
more who might tjc in it if the attractions were sufficient. 
Of course all this is new, and it looks more difQcult than it 
is in consequence ; but if it has merits, let it t>e trietl — 
nothing can be done by sitting still and waiting for masters 
with special qualifications. 

Thirdly, your critic has put his finger on one of the most 
valuable corollaries of oral work in remarking on the 
" docility " of the class. With oral work, difficulties of 
discipline disappear almost wholly. Of course if this 
method were suddenly introduced into a middle form ot 
schoolboys who had never heard of it, the results would be 
unpleasant ; but that is not the way to work at all. Wc begin 
with boys ot eight, ten, or twelve — the earlier the belter 
for the boy— and they soon come to regard tfiis as the 
natural method of school teaching. The boy sees nothing 
absurd in it ; he is not scli-conscious j and he has t>ecn 
practised to an instant response to questions, singly or in 
chorus, from the very first. 

I would ask finally that your readers may not be content 
with a /irioo" judgments of any kind, but just try. What 
I am telling you can surprise no one more than it surprised 
me ; it is the truth, and you will find it to be »o it >x>u try. 
Many other things I hope wc may find out in common, by 
trying, if we are ready to look the truth in the face and 
loilow where it shall lead. Yours faithfully, 

W. H. D. RousB. 

Peksb School. CAWiiKwai, 
Alay 4, 1907. 
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Review 



A New English Literature Course 

It was a happy thought of Mr. Murray to provide a 
series of books on English Literature which should 
cater for that most neglected of students, the youth in 
the upper forms of the school or in preparation for a 
further college education. Hitherto he has found 
nothing between an elaborately annotated single play 
of Shakespeare, in which literary enthusiasm is choked 
by a study of the bard's bad grammar, and the exhaus- 
tive literary studies and monographs provided for the 
advanced student. He has wanted, and wanted in 
vain, something which should quicken his interest 
and his pride in his native literature : a vivid story 
of the mental life of his ancestors, in fact, and with it 
deep draughts of the literature itself, so that he can feel 
for himself some of the joy of living felt by the men of 
those earlier times. The "story" of Elizabethan 
literature will supply that want for one period at any 
rate. Mr. Edmunds has done his work well. He has 
given a vivid, moving account of the developments of 
the period which vrill make literary history glow and 
palpitate for the younger student. He has his own 
strong predilections, and is by no means inclined to 
follow general opinion slavishly, but that is all in his 
favour. It quickens and invigorates his criticisms, 
and makes his descriptions all the more striking. The 
chapter on Marlowe is particularly good and vivid ; and 
so is also the section on the development of comedy and 
tragedy, in which he attempts, successfully, to show the 
influence of English life and thought on the beginnings 
and growth of the drama. For the most part Mr. 
Edmunds writes in an easy, fluent style, which carries 
his reader along with him, but with a suflftcient dignity 
of manner befitting his subject. Occasionally, however, 
he allows himself to use a stilted and mannered style 
of phrase which becomes unpleasant. He adopts, so 
to speak, a word, an epithet, and makes a pet of it. 
Thus, for example, he talks of " luxuriant and fast 
living " (P- 63) ; a " luxuriant prison " (p. 64) ; "a 
luxuriant leisure " (p. 291) ; " a luxuriant banquet " 
(P- 79) » " a luxuriant pastime" (p. 50) ; and so on. 
This is mere abuse of a term, and comes perilously 
near affectation. And what is one to make of the 
statement that *' the work of Greene and Peele , . . 
is dazed by the splendour of Marlowe's tragedies " ? 
(P- 147) '» OT of '* songs which spangle like stars " ? 
(p. 152) ; or that " we rise from the play, cold and dis- 
interested " ? (p. 327). These are blots on what is other- 
wise a good piece of work. In a series which aims above 
all at capturing the enthusiasm of the younger students 
of literature, '* preciosity " is out of place ; and so we 
think that such lapses as we have quoted are regrettable ; 
as is also the use of terms like " magma " and " peri- 
helion " for their more ordinary synonyms. Some proof 
errors have crept in, e,g„ Polish falsehoods (p. 31) for 
Popish ; Merchant Taylor's School (p. 96) ; and " occu- 



pations " for " occupation " (p. 25) ; while " the 
appearance of Erasmus to teach Greek at Oxford in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century " is surely a slip. ♦ 

These are, however, blemishes (and not incorrigible 
ones) which do not destroy the value of a really good 
book which ought to prove admirably useful. 

Its value is immensely heightened by the three volumes 
of readings in the literature of the period, selected by 
Messrs. Edmunds and Spooner. They are arranged 
for junior, intermediate and senior classes, and they 
provide a feast of good things. The compilers have had 
the happy idea of making the readings follow the " story." 
The youngest student can thus test the criticisms in 
the " story " for himself, and he must indeed be a dull 
dog if in the process he does not find his own tastes 
quicken and his admiration grow. For the selections 
are well made. Shorter works are given at length, 
and where extracts are employed they are long enough 
to be interesting in themselves, besides serving as 
specimens of style. The four volumes deserve a happy 
fate. The idea imderlying them is sound — literature can 
only be taught through literature ; and where young 
students are concerned, the best, and nothing but the 
best, is the only material possible. We reconmiend 
them strongly. 

W. T. G. 



Minor Notices 

University Tutorial Series. Practical Physics. By W. R. 
Bower, A.R.C.S., Technical College, Huddersfield, 
and J. Satterby, B.Sc, A.R.C.S. (W. B. Clive. 4s. 6d.) 

A fairly advanced book, assuming a theoretical know- 
ledge of matriculation subjects. There is a simple home 
course, which can be done at trifling cost, and a laboratory 
course to run concurrently, with the use of the more elabo- 
rate instruments to be found in science schools. The home 
course will be especially welcome to keen young students, 
and may lead the more ambitious on to spend their pocket- 
money in making some at least of the more permanent 
instruments. This is a welcome advance along lines laid 
down many years ago by Professor T3mdall in a little 
pamphlet on Electricity. He taught us how very effective 
apparatus could be made from straws^ cardboard, tinfoil^ 
and such homely material. 

University Tutorial Series. Tutorial Physics. Vol. V. 
Properties of Matter, By C. J. L. Wagstaff, M.A. 
Cantab.^ Assistant Master at Oundle School. (W. B. 
Clive. 3s. 6d.) 

A book for the use of Secondary and Technical Schools 
and University Colleges, and up to the standard of a pass 
degree. It includes physics other than light, sound, 
heat, electricity. This leaves room for energy, circular 
and harmonic motion, hydrostatics, friction, capillarity 
and other branches of the subject. The treatment is 
theoretical and mathematical, with a judicious use of the 
calculus. Very interesting sections are those on moments 
of inertia from an elementary point of view, Boys's modifi* 
cation of Cavendish's experiment, surface tension, and 
capillarity. ^. . 
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0bJ€U4essoKS in Elementary Science, By Vincent T. 
Murch^^ F.R.G.S. (Macmillan and Co. 25. 6d.) 

Mr. Murch6 has taken the London School Board scheme 
kA object-teaching in elementary science and written a 
complete set of lessons on the subject. Mechanics are 
taught by means of working models of the various simple 
machines. This is followed by a course of lectures in easy 
chemistxy. The circulation of the blood and the digestive 
organs and functions then receive attention, and there is 
a final section on plants and animals in their relation to 
man, especially as supplying food and clothing. The 
exposition is so thorough that many teachers will fill up 
gaps in their own knowledge before selecting what may be 
most suitable for the average pupils. One doubt occurs 
to us. While diagrams of the alimentary system are 
properly recommended, the actual dissection of a sheep's 
heart before the class is also advised to illustrate the circula- 
tion of the blood. There are two objections to this practical 
lesson. What is learned can more clearly be taught from 
a good diagram, and cutting up of raw flesh will often be 
offensive to both teacher and children. A model of the 
heart would be best of all. 



Counterpoint. Part I. By F. £. Gladstone, Mus. 
Doc. (Novello and Co. 25.) 

There are so many books on counterpoint in existence 
that the present work might be thought superfluous, but 
Dr. Gladstone's reputation as a contrapuntist is such that 
we cannot lightly put aside any work on the subject to 
which his name is attached. The book before us of course 
covers much ground that has already been traversed, 
but it enters into detail more fully on many points. The 
writer has been a teacher, and so has learned to understand 
tiie difficulties of beginners. No knowledge of harmony 
is assumed^ and everything is]explained that a young student 
is likely to find puzzhng. There are numerous examples 
in each chapter enabUng him to imbibe his theory by 
abondant practice. The self -discipline acquired in using 
such a book as this should be invaluable. The young 
composer is very apt to think his ideas are cramped by the 
study of strict models ; those who have to listen to his 
e&rts often feel that the judicious curbing of his fancy — 
not to say frenzy — would be no small blessing. The present 
volume treats of strict counterpoint in two and three points, 
and, as there are five species of counterpoint to deal with, 
much variety of treatment is possible, as Dr. Gladstone 
shows. The concluding volume will be looked for with 
much interest. 



Novello also send School Songs {i\d, each), 
among which we may specially commend Lullaby, by 
J. E. West : music and words are both quite in keeping 
with the leading idea, originahty is hardly to be looked for 
in such a well-worn theme. The Seedling is a bright little 
composition, by Theo. Wendt, and The Mooly Cow, by the 
same composer, will be appreciated by quite small children. 
Fomntains Waken , by Arthur Richard, is a pleasing httle 
work in Canon for two voices, somewhat low in pitch 
occasionally for children. Creation's Hymn (Beethoven) 
re quir es rather a fuller and richer body of tone than can be 
expected from children's voices. 

Tke Lamb, by Walford Davies (3^.)* ^^r three voices, is 
a charming setting of Blake's dehghtful words, well worth 
the pains necessary to secure an efficient rendering. 

Two books of School Songs for two voices (6d, each) 
contttn several items that teachers will be glad to use. 



in particular, Song of the Dunes, by C. H. Lloyd, and a 
Madrigal to May, by Ed. Nicol. Of the five songs by Peter 
Cornelius, which make up the second of these books, 
we prefer The Christmas Tree, The changes of time and 
key in The Kings and The Shepherds will present some diffi- 
culty to young performers : they are decidedly sombre in 
character. 

The Frolicsome Hours. By T. F. Dunhill. (Novello and 
Co. 15. 6d.) 

Quite a good specimen of its kind. There b a somewhat 
pretentious instrumental opening, and then we have a 
tuneful little trio. Indeed, throughout the whole work — 
a Musical Fantasy, it is styled — we find patches of melody, 
not very original certainly, but quite agreeable. What we 
are inclined to doubt is, whether education or art is any 
richer for these productions. At best they are inoffensive, 
but are never capable of arresting attention. If Plato, or 
rather Socrates, could listen to compositions of this kind, he 
would be dubious as to their moral effect on children's 
character : they seem to have no definite message to deUver, 
such as every artistic production must have, if it is to justify 
its existence. This remark appUes more particularly to the 
words than the music. There is a tinge of the fairy element, 
but the commonplace prevails. The music has risen to 
a higher level, but from the nature of the case, though Hght 
and pretty generally, it borders on the trivial. 

McDougairs English Songster. By Edward Mason, Mus. 
Bac. (McDougall's Educational Co. ^d, paper. 4(f. 
cloth.) 

This httle volume contains the old favourite songs which 
every schoolchild ought to know and love. The compiler 
sa3rs he has selected them according to the recommendation 
of the Board of Education. That reconmiendation was 
worthy of attention, and the editor has done his work 
carefully. The Tonic Sol-fa notation is used ; the printing 
is clear. There are eighty-three songs, catches, rounds 
and carols, and the cost is so trifling as to place the book 
within general reach. 

The Geometrigraph. Designed by P. Abbott, B.A. (Aston 
and Mander, Ltd. 25.) 

This instrument should prove useful to teachers in a course 
of prehminary practical geometry. It consists of three 
graduated wooden laths and three circular brass protractors. 
By clamping these in different positions it is possible to 
illustrate the majority of the theorems in elementary 
geometry. To mention a few of its uses, triangles can be 
constructed from given data and the remaining measure- 
ments read off : it can be easily demonstrated that the 
sum of the interior angles of a triangle is two right angles : 
the properties of parallels can be shown as also the property 
of the isosceles triangle and its converse. In fact an in- 
genious teacher could make very effective use of it. It 
should save time, too, in checking the results of the work 
of a class who are constructing figures to scale by drawing* 

Books by Herbert Strang : Samba, A Story of the Rubber 
Slaves of the Congo. 65. One of Clive*s Heroes. A 
Story of the Fight for India. 6s, Jack Hardy : or,. 
A Hundred Years Ago, 2s, 6d. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) 

These boys' books by Mr. Strang deserve a special word of 
praise, inasmuch as they do not pander to the juvenile 
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taste for sensationalism, but teach useful knowledge and 
sound principles. Samba provides a lesson in how not to 
rule a colonial empire, coupled with an inspiration of 
sympathy and toleration towards subject races, while One 
of Clive's Heroes makes the reader acquainted with some 
stirring chapters on the history of the conquest of India. 
The last of the three deals with the struggle between 
England and France for the empire of the sea ; and though 
in these days of rapprochement the less we hear of the 
glories of these encounters the better, there is no doubt 
that it gives a faithful picture of the spirit that animated 
our forefathers. In short, boys who enjoy stories of adven- 
ture will here get their fill of excitement, and at the same 
time avoid the drawbacks of exaggerated patriotism and 
an inordinate thirst for blood ; the books are sensibly and 
temperately written, and are warmly to be commended. 

A Short History of the English People, By John Richard 
Green. In three parts at 35. each. Part I., down 
to 1422; Part II., to 1660; Part III., to 1874. 
(MacmiUan and Co., Ltd.) 

A book which has gone through more than twenty-five 
editions and still holds the field needs no word of approval 
from us, but we feel sure that the present edition, owing to 
its subdivision, will be as popular as any of the preceding 
ones. It is now within the reach of all, and as each part 
contains a complete index it will be possible to use in class 
the particular section that is under discussion without 
curtailing the purchase of the complete work. Each volume 
contains several excellent maps. 

An Advanced History of Great Britain. With 63 Maps and 
Plans. By T. F. Tout. (Longmans, Green and Co. 

5s.) 

This is the third or most advanced volume of Professor 
Tout's system of concentric histories, and is designed for 
the higher forms of schools. In a short notice like this, 
a proper survey of the contents is impossible, but a cursory 
inspection shows that it is readable, full of detail, and 
furnished with an excellent equipment of maps, plans, 
tables, and indexes. An admirable feature of the book is 
the occasional interpolation of a chapter on general topics 
in the main narrative, containing summaries oi important 
developments, and reviews of the constitutional position 
from time to time. At its very moderate price the book 
ought to appeal to a wide public. 

The Junior Geography. Vol. II. 2s. The Preliminary 
Geography. Vol. I. is. 6d. By A. J. Herbertson. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

These two books, based evidently upon the requirements 
of the Oxford Locals, will be found to fulfil their purpose 
admirably. Geography is nowadays a far from dry subject, 
and our author has here succeeded in presenting it in an 
attractive fashion, and in a way calculated to make the 
pupil think. With the appearance of the Senior Course, 
which is already announced, the series will be complete ; 
in the meantime the two volumes before us are well worth 
a trial. They treat of geography in a general way ; those 
who want more statistical detail will, no doubt, supplement 
them from other sources ; but as an introductory treatment 
of the subject they seem to us to be wholly praiseworthy. 
Vol. II. is already in its second edition. 



Brier Patch Philosophy, By W. J. Long. (Ginn and Co. 
6s. nett.) 

An attractive book by a talented observer of animal-life, 
dealing with problems of philosophy of many kinds. It wiU 
be found interesting to children, and even more so to grown 
up people who are fond of animals. ^^ 

Handy Volume Atlas of the World. By £. G. Ravenstein. 
Seventh Edition. (Geo. Philip and Son, Ltd. 35. 6d.) 

A book which has had so long a life as this has justified 
its existence. It contains seventy-two plates, and an index 
of names extending over 112 pages, besides other statistical 
information of value, completely revised and brought up to 
date. Its convenient size is an attractive feature, as it is 
not so unwieldy to be carried about as the ordinary 
atias. 

A Treasury of English Literature. By Kate M. Warren. 
With an Introduction by Stopford A. Brooke. (Con- 
stable and Co. js. 6d. nett.) 

Mr. Stopford Brooke supplies an admirable introduction 
to a volume of carefully chosen selections which are intended 
primarily to illustrate his world-famous Primer of English 
Literature. But quite apart from this object, the Treasury 
will find many readers on its own intrinsic merits, for Miss 
Warren shows great discrimination and taste ; and many 
beautiful passages are printed in this volume, which are 
difficult otherwise to obtain. The earlier selections are 
especially valuable, and the excellent translations of the 
Old Middle English specimens will be found most useful 
to students. Some of the passages given are of great 
beauty, notably the tragic " Wife's Complaint " of the eighth 
century, and the " Wanderer," with its philosophy as old as 
Solomon's, as modem as the latest German pessimist's. 
" Where is the horse gone ? Where is the man gone ? 
Where is gone the treasure-giver ? Where are the seats 
of feasting ? . . . All is afflicted in the realm of earth. . . . 
Here wealth is fleeting, here a friend is fleeting, here is man 
fleeting, here is woman fleeting. All this place of earth 
is vanity." This strain of fatalism, pessimism— or call 
it what you will — ^is curiously persistent in all these early 
writings. 

The Introduction, in which Mr. Stopford Brooke discusses 
the various influences to which English literature has been 
subjected, is a very valuable adjunct to the book. He 
points out the assimilative nature of our literature, its power 
of absorbing the best in foreign literature without ever 
being imitative. "English literature has always been 
English. Whatever it took it Anglicised, so strong and vital 
were the original ceUs of its thought and passion." 

General History. By P. V. N. Myers. (Ginn and Co. 75. 6d.) 

The new edition of Professor Myers's volume on general 
history, which has now been in use in schools and colleges 
for the last seventeen years, contains several fresh chapters, 
as well as a new series of coloured maps, and a further list 
of authorities. The book is too weQ known and appre- 
ciated to call for a detailed review here ; of its kind — a brief 
bird's-eye view of the world's history — it is excellent, and 
used as a basis on which to build a firm structure, it should 
be most valuable for teaching purposes. 
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Books Received 



^Voice^Culture for Children. By J. Bates. Part I. In 
stmctioiis. 15. 6d, Part II. Exercises, with Piano 
forte Accompaniment, is. 6d, Part III. Two-part 
Studies for Treble Voices. Zd. Three parts complete, 
3s. 6d and 45. 6d. 

Examination Questions. By C. Harris, Mus. Doc. 2s. 

Novello's School Band Musics. Nos. I. to VIII. 

The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1906. Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., &c. xii + 140 pages. John 
Morray. 2s. 6d. nett. 

Tk€ Virgil Pocket Book. Arranged by S. E. Winbolt. 
With^an Introduction by Arthur Sidgwick. xxviii + 80 
pages. Constable. 2s. nett. 

Manual of Instruction in Marksmanship. By E. J. D. 
Newitt. 40 pages. Simpkin, Marshall. 6d. nett. 

Shakespeare's King Lear. Edited by C. W. Crook, B.A. 
facvi + 158 pages. Interleaved blank paper. Ralph, 
Hidland and Co. 2s. nett. 

f Bacon's Essays, Set for the Certificate Examination, 
1^08. Edited by David Salmon. 144 pages. Interleaved 
blank paper. Ralph, Holland and Co. 15. gd. 

Readings in Old Testament History. By the Rev. A. R. 
Whttham, M.A. xii + 362 pages. Rivin^ons, 25. 6d. 

The Secret of Herhart. By F. H. Hayward, D. Litt. &c. 
Revised and enlarged edition. Watts and Co. 6d. 

Respansions Papers in Special Subjects, 1901-1906. 
With answers to Mathematical Questions and Introduction 
by the Rev. C. A. Marcon, M.A., and F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
152 pages. Clarendon Press. 35. 6d. 

Inorganic Chemistry. By J. L. Howe. A Second edition 
of Inorganic Chemistry, by F. P. Venables and J. L. Howe. 
viii + 422 pages. WiUiams and Norgate. 125. 6d. nett. 

Simple Studies in Line and Mass. By E. A. Branch. 
2$paL^es. 13V + H"- Ralph, Holland and Co. 25. nett. 

A Junior Physical Geography. By E. O. Williams. 
viii + 64 pages. Maps and Diagrams. Philip and Son, 
Ltd. IS. 

Freytag's Die Verlorene Handschrift. Edited by Katherine 
M. Hewett. xlviii + 224 pages. Frontispiece. Mac- 
millan. 35. 6d. 

An E<Msy Poetry Book. Selected and arranged by W. 
Winiamson, B.A. viii +116 pages. Methuen. 15. 

The First Book of Kings. Edited by A. E. Rubie, D.D. 
172 pages. BCaps. Methuen. 25. 

A Schod History of Lancashire. By W. E. Rhoades, 
M.A. xii + 216 pages. Three maps and 43 illustrations. 
Miethnen. is. 6d. 

The Primary School. Some Criticisms and Suggestions 
by a- County Education Secretary. 24 pages. Chance and 
BUod, CHoQcetter. ^d. post free. 

Shakespeare. By Walter Raleigh, vi + 232 pages. 
(English Men of Letters Series.) Macmillan. 25. nett. 

The PtanuncioHon of Latin. Report of the Committee 
of Uie Classical Association. John Murray. $d. 

Great Minds ai One. A Year's Parallels in Prose and 
Verse. Compiled by F. M. Hornby. 240 pages. T. Fisher 
Vumn, ss, 6d. nett. 

The Ciris' School Year-Book, 1907. Sonnenschein. 
2f. 6d. nett. 

Bsat Skadomfs. By W. Jamieson, B.Sc. 32 pages. 
Diagiams. Blackie. 6d. nett. 



'^ New Geometry Papers. By R. Deakin, M.A. 104 pages. 

Macmillan. is. 

i; Highways of History. Book I. Tales of the Homeland. 

126 pages. Illustrated, lod. Book II. Stories from 

British History. 174 pages. Illustrated, is. Book III. 

Britons of Renown. Illustrated. 192 pages, is. ^d. 

Nelson. 

McDougall's British Songster. By E. Mason, Mus. Bac. 
6d. nett. 

Memorabilia Latina. Selected Notes on Latin Grammar. 
By F. W. Levander, F.R.A.S. viii + 72 pages. Bell. is. 

A German Science Reader. By W. H. Wait, Ph.D. 
X + 322 pages. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 

Parlez-vous Franfais ? Par Kathleen Fitzgerald. 78 
pages. Illustrations. Longmans, is. 

London City Churches. By A. E. Daniell. viii + 394 
pages. Numerous illustrations by L. Martin. Second 
Edition. Constable. 3s. ^d. nett. 

Excelsior Readers. Introductory. 108 pages. Coloured 
and other Illustrations. Oliver and Boyd. Sd. 

Excelsior Readers. Book IV. 248 pages. Coloured and 
other Illustrations. Oliver and Boyd. is. 4d. 

Milton's Areopagitica and Select Poems. Edited by A. 

F. Watt, M.A., and S. C. Coggin, B.A. xii + 264 pages. 
University Tutorial Press. 2s. 

Quentin Durward. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Edited 
by P. F. Willert. xii + 480 pages. Clarendon Press. 2s. 

Vivent les Vacances / By C. Saunois. With a Preface by 

G. Petilleau, B.A., and illustrations by R. Hope, vi + SX> 
pages. Blackie. is. 

Elementary Electrical Engineering. By J. H. Shaxby, 
B.Sc. viii +192 pages. Diagrams. Blackie. 3s. nett. 

Readings in English History from Original Sources. 
Book II. (1155 to 1485). Edited by R. B. Morgan, B.Litt., 
and E. J. Bailey, B.A. 216 pages. Illustrations. Blackie. 
2S. 6d. 

Moral Instruction. Middle Stage. By H. Major, B.A., 
B.Sc. 80 pages. Blackie. is. nett. 

The Laws of Health. By C. C. Douglas, M.D. 240 pages. 
Illustrations. Blackie. 3s. nett. 

An Elementary and Intermediate Algebra. By J. Light- 
foot, D.Sc. viii + 422 + xlii pages Answers. Ralph, 
Holland and Co. 4s. 6d. 

Exercises in Concrete Geometry. By D. S. Wright, A.M. 
vi + 84 pages. Diagrams. D. C. Heath and Co. 35. 

The Book of Rustem. Retold from the Shah Nameh of 
Firdausi. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. xii + 240 pages. 
Illustrations. Harrap. is. 6d. 

The Beginner's Arithmetic. Parts I. and II. vi -(- 200 
pages. Diagrams. D. C. Heath and Co. is. 

Cassell's French Classics. Edited by de V. PSEt3ren- 
Pa3me. Twelve books. Paper, id. nett ; Qoth, ^. nett 
each. 

Moli6re's Les Femmes Savantes. With a Preface and 
Glossary by F. Spencer, xvi + 144 pages. Dent. is. 6d. 
nett. 

Intermediate Hydrostatics. By W. Briggs, LL.D., and 
G. H. Bryan, Sc.D. viii + 264 pages. Diagrams and 
Answers. University Tutorial Press. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's Le Conscrit de 18 13. Edited by 
O. B. Super, Ph.D. vi + 210 pages. D. C. Heath and Co, 
IS. 6d. 
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